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TUTOR—A Cambridge M.A. (1, Westbury- 
road, Harrow-road), a successful Tutor, gives LESSONS in 
CLASSICS, every branch of MATHEMATICS, FORTIFICATION, &c., 
to Universities, Military and Public School Pupils. One Pupil can be 
received in the house, at 80l. per annum. References ample. 


QO ASSISTANTS.—An educated Youth, 
wishful to qualify himself by self-improvement for Scholastic 
eT may hear of an eligible SITUATION as JUNIOR 
ANT in a Finishing School, by addressing Kev. STEPHEN 

M., Post-offiece, aphat am-rise, Surrey. 


XDUCATION.—TO PARENTS of limited 











4 Incomes.—The PUPILS receive a thorough Commercial Educa- 
tion, be oo French. None need apply whose sons are over twelve 
years of age. 


Address “ M.” (No. 319), CRITIC — 29, Essex-street, Strand, 
London. 


ADUCATION.—In a Superior Establishment, 
4 a limited number of YOUNG LADIES are BOARDED, ond 
receive a liberal Education, in conjunction with the attentions and 
comforts of home. Terms moderate. For Prospectuses, &c. apply to 

Miss SANDERS, Staines. 
GROVE- 


DUCATION.—The situation of 
deserves 


4 HOUSE, ST. PETER'S, near MARGATE, eminently 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has 








gorating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
cive to the development of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; and, 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 
Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
limi 


mit 
PLARROw, ETON, 





and the MILITARY 
COLLEGES,—There are now VACANCIES in a long-estab- 
Jished SCHOOL, of good reputation, in which Pupils of a high class 
are prepared for entrance into the Public Schools and East India Com- 
pany’s Colleges. 

For termas, &c., address “ Q. R.” (No. 2 


Essex-street, Stra: ‘Stra J 

MRIGHTON.—SELECT EDUCATION.—An 

M.A., residing in one of the most fayourable localities, will have 

A FEW VACANCIES immediately. e number is select, and the 

plan of study broad and thorough. The domestic arrangements are 
those of a private family, with every ap liance ay health and comfort. 

For terms and references, apply to “M. A.,” 76, Lansdowne-place, 
Bri righton. : 


TOVE, BRIGHTON.— An M. B., w who has has had 
considerable experience in tuition, five years as college tutor, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the PROFESSIONS, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
The course of studies is solid and comprehensive, and adapted to the 
requirements of each pupil. The senior students are read with in the 
higher branches of Mathematics, Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
&c. ; and those proceeding to the foreign Universities familiarised with 
French and German Literature. The house is pleasantly situated in its 
own grounds, — a hundred yards of the sea. 
Address G. A. SULLIVAN, Ivy-lodge. 


RIGHTON. — EDUCATION. — There are 
VACANCIES in a first-class Establishment, where only Twelve 
Young Ladies are received. The house is spacious, healthily situate 
close to the sea; the domestic arrangements are in every respect those 
of a private family. French and German by resident foreign gover- 
nesses. Signor F. Lablache, Messrs. E. de Paris, J. Michau, &c., 
attend for the Accomplishments. References to parents of pupils. 

for terms, which are inclusive, address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 
ll, Portland-place, Marine-parade, Brighton. 
HAS WELL COLLEGE and PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL. 

“ Hanwell College, conducted by Dr. Emerton, is fully sustaining the 
tigh character it has acquired. We find that former pupils of Hanwell 
College have been either high wranglers or first-class men of our Uni- 
versities during the present y ; and this is the twentieth instance 

of success at Sandhurst or Acidiscombe we have had to record within a 
short period.”— United Serrice Gazette, 1833. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Rev. 

Hanvwel College, Middlesex. 


\LASSICAL and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 

—Mr. ROGERS respectfully announces that his SCHOOL will 

ve as. OPENED on WEDNESDAY, AUG. 2. Mr. R. will have plea- 

sure in forwarding his prospectus to any ad: Ire ss, and can confidently 

commend his School, as well for extent and efficiency of tuition, as for 
liberality of treatment and moderation of terms. 
_The Pric ory, Li Louth, Lincolnshire, July Ist, 1854 


27), CLERICAL JOURNAL Office, 
ind. 

















Dr. EMERTON, 


- ADIES’ SEMIN. ARY, ST. MARY’S-HILL, 





PRIVATE TUITION.—A Beneficed Cle rgy- 


man :f long and unusually successful experience in preparing 
pupils for University honours, the Army, Ordination, &c. &c., has a 
VACANCY after Midsummer. Terms moderate, and inclusive, and 
distinguished Testimonials. 
Address “ Rey. J. A. B.” care of Messrs. 
London. 


SCHOOL.—Mr. JOSEPH GUY, 


Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, 


RIVATE 


of Magdalen-hall, Oxford, Author of numerous Educational 
Works, receives a few YOUN INTL from 7 to 12 years of 





age, to BOARD and PREP. ARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for Pro- 
fessions, or for Business, Terms Five Guineas a quarter. Also select 
Daily Pupils. 2, Hollis-place, Prince of Wales’s-road, Camden-new- 
town 


IRIVATE EDUCATION.—There are TWO 


VACANCIES this Vacation in the family of a Clergyman, who | 


prepares a limited number of PUPILS for the Universities, the Public 
Schools, or Professions. 


The course of study (which is varied, to meet | 


the pupil’ ‘3 future destination) embraces every branch required by the | 


new University statutes, with the sciences and accomplishments. The 
Advertiser can appeal for the success of his system to many clergymen 


| and professional men who have been educated by him ‘during the 





4 Newbury.—Mrs. HOLMES has the honour to announce that | 


ith July. 
Pupils enjoy the freedom and comforts of home, and receive a supe- 
rier education, with or without the aid of masters, upon strictly mode- 
rate terms, particulars of which will be promptly afforded upon appli- 
cation, 

Midsummer, 1854. 


L! 





"Upper 


NSDOWNE- HOUSE 





SCHOOL, 








Holloway, near London. Established 1828. Principal, Mr. T. 
HARRIS; assisted by English and Foreign Professors. The Pupils of 
this establishment re-assemble on the 19th inst. when there will be a 
few VACANCIES. Terms 25 to 35 guineas, according to age. The 
domestic arrangements are replete with every convenience. The dor- 


mitories well ventilated ; the play-ground large ; the situation healthy 
and easy of access. Referenc es of the highest order to both Clergy 


and Laity. Prospectuses at MAIR and SONS, 7, Tavistock-row, Covent- 
garden. 4 arr Oe + a 
‘\AVERSHAM-HOUSE ACADEMY, near 


/ Reading.—Terms 22 and 24 guineas per annum, books included. 


—The course of instruction embraces every branch of a sound com 

mercial education, with French by a resident Parisian. This establish- 
ment has been conducted many years with great success by Mr. 

KNIGHTON, who has received many pleasing testimonials of approval 
from his pupils’ friends. The premises are very spacious, and delight- 
fully situate in’a very open locality, replete with every convenience for 
the health and comfort of the pupils. 











stmmer and Christmas. References given to and required from 
strangers. The duties of the school will | be resumed July 6. 
PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—In a 





: 

[ well-established School, pleasantly situate, and w ithin a conve- 
nient distance of a railway station, there is a VACANCY for ONE 
PUPIL. The Advert! is wishful to meet with a Young Lady of an 
obliging disposition, and willing to assist a short period each day with 
the junior pupils. Terms, if placed for a period of not less than four 
years, and which include boar1, a sound English education, with in- 
structions in Music and French, Twenty Guineas per annum, payable 
“tarterly in advance. If placed for the above-mentioned period, a 
situation will be provided for the young lady at the expiration of that 
time, or she can remain with the advertiser as janior teacher. 

Address “ 





D. D.” Mra. Bagshaw’s, Weston Subedge, near Broadw ay, 
Wore 


-stershire. 


the duties of this Establishment will be resumed on Thursday, the | 
m “ 


Vacations, a fortnight at Mid- | 





proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- | The domestic 


last twenty years. Education, and not instruction only, is his aim ; 
and his pupils have distinguished themselves both at the Universities 
and Public Schools. References to clergymen and gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged learning and piety, whose sons are now under his care. 
arrangements and treatment are those of a private 
family rather than of a school. 

For references and terms (which are moderate, with no extras) apply 
by letter (pre paid) to “ Rev. B. D.,” Post-otfice, Great Malvern. 


RMY APPOINTMENTS and the UNIVER- 


L SITIFS.—In a private establishment near town, Young Gen- 
tlemen are efficiently prepared by able and experienced Masters in all 
the requisite branches, and the comforts of a home liberally provided. 
Apply to “ K. W. A. ML” (No. 316), CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, 
AVIGATION.— 


Strand. 

N 
a Admiralty, East India Company, Trinity-house, and the prin- 
cipal Ocean Steam Navigation Companies. 

MRS. JANET TAYLOR'S NAUTICAL 
ACADEMY, 104, Minories, London, for instructing in NAVIGATION, 
&c., YOUNG GENTLEMEN destined for the Sea. 
applic ation, post free. 


R. ALTSC ‘HU 7 ‘EX AMINER ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, Member of the Philological So- 
tiety, London, gives Lessons in the GERMAN, ITALIAN, and FRENCH 
LANGUAGES and LITERATURE. Pupils have the option of studying 
TWO Languages in the same Lesson, or in alternate Lessons, at 
their own, or at the Doctor's residence, No. 2, Chandos-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 
FAMILIES SEEKING a SCHOOL for their 
SONS and DAUGHTERS, in Town or Country, recommended 
to suitable Establishments, free of charge, by MAIR and SON. Pros- 
pectuses of Establishments are filed and can be had, gratis, at their 
Clerical, Scholastic, and Governess Agency Offices, 7, Tavistock-row, 
Covent-garden, London. 


QouTH DEVON.—A Graduate of Cambridge. 
\ late Scholar of St. John’s College, receives PUPILS to be 
PREPARED for the UNIVERSITIES, &c. Valuable Exhibitions, 
tenable at either Oxford or Cambridge, are attached to the School. 
French and German are part of the regular course. Terms, inclusive 
of all charges except for books, forty-five, fifty, 
according to age at entrance. One Student can be received, who may 
require a separate study and individual attention. Terms, 
guineas. 

For references and further informs ae yn app nly to the 
Master, Grammar-school, Kingsbridge, Dev« 


\ . 
FPRENC H ACQUIRED as on the Continent, 

at the LAWN, = GBY, in MADAME BERARD’S Maison 
d’Education de Dem The mansion is delightfully situate, in an 
ornamental paddock, out of the town, and offers all the comforts of a 
superior English home. The family is Parisian. An English and two 
German governesses reside in the hous¢ Excellent masters attend. 
Only a select and limited number of young ladies are received. Refe- 
rences to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry; the Rev. J. Moultrie, 
Rector of Rugby; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School; and the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark’s Col- 




















the Head 


tev 





selles. 








lege, Chelsea. 
LEAL TH, kind Treatment, and a liberal 
Education.—Young gentlemen of delicate health, and others 


whose friends may wish to place them at a SCHOOL, near the sea, are 
received in an Establishment, situate at Eastbourne, a rural and 
favourite watering-place between Brighton and Hastings, and within 
two hours’ distance of London by the Brighton Railway. The number 








of pupils is limited to 40, and es é Terms 30 gui- 
neas per annum for pupils under 12 years of age, and 35 guineas if 
above that age. Laundress two guineas. French and German are 


taught by a resident master without extra charge 

A prospec tus, with | r nees, will be forwarded in reply to letters 
addressed to “A. ademy, E ume. <A. B. has conducted the 
school 23 years. 


a ERTS CENTRAL SCHOOL: 


( ) number limited to 120 Boarders.—The Dor- 





astbo 


Schoolrooms and 


mitories are constructed and ventilated on principles entirely new 
Ample allotments are allowed for the private Gardens of the Pupils 
The recreation grounds, most healthfully situated, are 12 acres in extent 





and fifty-five guineas, | 


ninety | 


Under the patronage of the | 


Terms forwarded on } 


The subjects generally taught are: Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, | 
Algebra, Mensuration of Solids and Superficies, Land and Timber 
Measuring, Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry, English 
Grammar, Ancient and Modern History, Geography (Descriptive and 
Physical), Drawing and Painting, together with the Mathenatics, and | 
the Latin and French Languages. Instruction is also regularly given | 
in the Elements of Pr al Science. In the above subjects the Pupils 








ic 
are examined half-yearly. The examination is conducted by a co 
mittee appointed by the Oxford Board of Education. The terms are 
271. per annum, without any extra charge for Books or Tuition. For 
more information, ap plication can be made to the Head Magter, Mr. 
J.M. C. BENNETT.—N.B. he duys appointed for assembling for next 
Term are Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, July 27, 28, and 29 


Qoe ND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.—At 
h a select school, in one of the most open and healthful localities near 
London, Young Gentlemen are trained expressly for Mercantile P arsuits, 
by combining the theory of commercial information with the sys- 
tematic practice of actual business, based on habits of order and re 
larity. In addition to the usual accomplishments, especial attention is 
id to the French and German languages and literature, English and 








ign correspondence, merchants’ accounts, banking, the principles 
and practice of fractional and decimal arithmetic, a free style of pen- 
manship adapted to business, and the whole routine of the counting- 








house. rench conversation under the direction of a resident French 
master. The bealth and cheerfulness of the students are promoted by 
active out-door exercise, the daily use of the bath, « > 
unlimited diet, and kind treatment... Familiar Lectur t 

nt 


of practical science. An extensive Library No corporal punishme 
The house is situate in its own grounds, has an extensive play-ground, 
a large garden for the use of the pupils, and a field often acres im ex- 
tent. A wes with a view of the house, forwarded by applying 
ee ME ulls-strert, Jermyn-street, St. James's. — Terms 26 


g equired 





6, 
No no tic J 


Lineas. 


YpTr Ah td +s > 
\ R. CRITCHLEY (late of the Firm of 
Chalmers and Critchley) receives into his house a limited 
number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN to Board and Educate. As the 
number is small, the routine of the School will be conducted under the 
immediate inspection of Mr. C. himself. The Pupils are expected to 
assemble for study on Monday the 24th of July. Respectable refe- 
rences given and required. Terms on application, either personally or 
by letter. 
Foregate-street, Stafford, June 26th, 1854. 


MOOR PARK MEDICAL and HYDRO- 

4 PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, near Farnham, Surrey.—This 

Institution is now open for the reception of Patients, under the super- 
inburgh. 





intendence of Dr. EDWARD W. LANE, A.M, M_D., Edin! 
Dr. Lane may be consulted in London, "until further notice, at 
61, Conduit-street, Regent-street, on Tuesdays and Fridays, between 


half-past 10 and half-past 12. 
c r 
S HORTOGRAPHY g gives a | a power of 
KJ REPORTING, making Notes, Extracts, &c. in One Hour, un- 
attainable by Short-hand Systems in Six Months. Based on writing, 
the art is ac “quired by once reading the instructions.—Sent (by post 
gnly), on receipt of 10s. cash, by W. CANABE, 3, Little Denmark-street, 
ro DC 











ab y 1 . P 

IMITED PARTNERSHIP, with or without 

4 personal services.—An old-established City Manufacturer is desi- 

rous of EXTENDING his BUSINESS, and would give good interest 

for 5001. or 10004, a share of profits, or a fixed sum, either to a Lady oc 
Gentleman. 














Address to“C.B B.,”' Mr. ‘Furze’s, 63, Barbican 
A ‘SOLIC ITOR, of nes arly twenty years’ 
7 standing in a Market-town in Devo shire, ng a County 





an 
a few miles of Exeter, is willing to take a well-educated and well-con- 


Court and Pe tty Sessions Court regularly held there, 





being within 


ducted Youth into his office 
moderate. 
Apply to “W. A. B.” (No. 319), CRITIC Office, 29, Eesex- street. 


as an ARTICLED CLERK Terms 


Young Gentleman, an Author, whose writings 
4 have obtained universal praise, will be happy to give a LEC- 
TURE on the BEAUTIFUL, either in Public or Private. Poetry, 
Prose, and Acrostics written. A P _ for fourteen stamps . 
Address “ AUGUSTUS,” 6, Friar’s Wharf, Oxf. ord. 
(THE CHEVALIER DE CHATE SLAIN’ S 
FRENCH, DRAMATIC, and LITERARY READINGS (Fourth 
Season). To Literary and other Institutions, Schools, and Families 
residing in or out of Town. The Chevalier de Chatelain begs to 
announce that he is now at liberty to enter into ENGAGEMENTS 
for the ensuing LECTURE SE ASON. 
tters to be addressed to 27, Grafton-place, » Euston-sqt lare 


T?: LITERARY SOCIETIES.—Mr. TOPLIFF 

Composer of Sabbath and Scripture Melodies, and Lecturer on 
Music, sacred and secular, will be happy to forward Programmes and 
Terms on application addressed to him, Apollo-buildings, Walworth, 
London. 


HE 








EXHIBITION of the LIVE -RPOOL 








ACADEMY will OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT.—Works 
of Art will be received, subject to the Regulations of the Academy's 
= ular, by JOS. GREEN, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 





London ; and Messrs. TAYLOR, 109, Prince-street, Edinburgh, until the 
12th of August ; and at the Academy’s Rooms, Old Post-office-place, 
Liverpool, from the ]4th to the 21st of August, and NOT LATER. 
60, Pembroke-place, Liverpool, J. W. OAKES, Hon. 

July 17, 1854. 
‘ EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of these 
interesting branches of Science, can be had, from Two Guineas to One 
Hundred, of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London.—Mr. 
Tennant has for Sale the Stowe Collection of Minerals, containing up- 


Sec. 














wards of 3000 specimens, for which he asks One Thousand Pounds. It 
contains many valuable and rare specimens. 
\ TOR T H NOTIC E.—W hat “has ‘alw ays been 
wanted is just published, price 4s., the DIC TIONARY AP 
PENDIX, with upwards of 7000 words not found in the Dictionary, 
comprising the participles of the verbs, which perplex all writers 
,o person that writes a letter should be without this book ; all senior 





pupils should have it. 


* This book is very painstaking, and is invaluable.”"— Weekly Times, 





4th Se nber last 
Published by JACKSON, 21, Paternoster-row. Sold at 23 Cornhill; 
6, Charing-cross; 124, Oxford-street; and Forp, Islington. 


SDWARD OFFOR, Lithographic Draughts- 


i 


4 man and Missal Painter, 28, Leadenhall-street, City, and Gr 





er’s well-k 


Hackney, having receives nak -si 
es and Autographs, and cop inated Maen scripts, i 
the British Museum, is ready to itohim. He 







has also free acc his Fat 10wn valu 
Bibles and Manuscripts, from which he has made 
Autograph and other Letters accurately fac-similed on Stone or P- 


ess to 
many fe 








Architectural Drawings; all kinds of Plans; Old Wood Ny 8. 
and various kinds of Illuminated Writing; as also signs any 
style made or copied, Plain or in Colours, on Stone, Wood, Zinc, Paper, 
&c., on the shortest notice 

E. O. has received the appointment of Her: > Draughtsman to t 
“Star Club” of London; and undertakes all kinds of Heraldry on 
Vellum or Stone 

Valuable Books or Drawings will be preserved with the greates 


given if required 
A Pupil wanted. 


M.A., MINING 


care, and security 


\ 


R. CAREY, AGENT, 








transacts business in Brit and Foreign Mines, Insuran 
Bank, and Railway Shares, at the closest prices of the day. Mr. Carey 
takes leave to call the attention of his friends and the public to the 
present depressed state of the Mining Share-market, as affordi a 


f realising large 





to Capitalists and Spec ilators « 





favourable opportu 
profits on a moderate outlay. Mr. C. has for sale Shares in DIVI- 
DEND-PAYING Mines, which, bought « Meeees! yw prices, par ay 








from 202. to 302. per cent. Also shares in good PROGRESSING mines, 
with their machinery compl te, and fork, oi ores grston Downs, 
oa Dow ~~ rited, East Caradous, Caylar nars, Sort- 

» Cons ombmartins, Clew Bay, Malland, carlia, &¢.— 
6,  MOORGATE- STREET, cITy. 


JPURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST 















ARTICLES—THEY are the CHEAPEST in the END.--DEANE, 
DRAY, and Co's Furnishing LIST of ARTICLES, especially adapted t 
the requirements of house hold economy, may be had gratuit 
application. or forwarded by post free. This List embraces th ‘ 
articles from all the various departments of their e-tablishment, and is 
calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their goods. 
It enumerates the different descriptions of Fenders, Fire-irons, Table 
Cutlery, Spoons, Deancan and Electroplated Goods, Tea-servi« s, Lamps, 
Brass and Copper Articles in Britant metal, Pewter, and Tin. 
Baths, Brushe &ec. EAN DRAY, and ¢ (opening to 
the Monument) L ed A.D. 1700 
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HIGH CLASS MODERN BOOKS, 100,000 VOLUMES. 
ME. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his HOUSE, | 
4 125, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, August 22, and’ four following | 
days, the THIRD and PRINCIPAL PORTION of the IMPORTANT 
STOCK of BOOKS published by the late eminent Bookseller, WIL- | 
LIAM PICKERING, of Piccadilly. In this portion will be included 
209 Sets of his beautiful and correct Edition of the British Poets, known | 
as the Aldine Edition, with Lives by the late Sir Harris Nicolas, Rev. 
John Mitford, and Rev. Alex. Dyce, in 53 vols.—2500 Copies of an 
Unpublished Edition of the Book of Common Prayer, most elegantly 
printed by Whittingham, in small 8vo. every page ornamented with 
woodcuts, borders, headings, and initial letters, in imitation of the 
celebrated’ Common Prayer known as Queen Elizabeth’s—240 Sets of 
the seven prineipal English Common Prayer Books, beautifully printed 
in black letter by Whittingham, 7 vols. small folio—200 Wycliff's New 
Testament, printed in black letter, 4to.—200 Communion Service, 
printed in red and black, small folio—200 Merbeeke’s Common Prayer, 
noted, 4to,—760 Novum Testamentum Grecum, editio Hellenistica, et 
Scholia & Greenfield, 4 vols. 250 Keeling’s Liturgia Britannica, 
Svo.—280 Maskell's Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesia Anglican, 3° vols. | 
8vo.—240 Maskell's Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, 8vo.- 
27 Bingham’s Antiquities of t Christian Church, 9 vols. 8vo. —502 
Collier's Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, 9 vols. 8vo.—520 Hole | 
on the Litargy, 4 vols. 8vo.—460 Robinson's Scripture Characters, 4 | 
vols, 12mo,—320 Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, 2 vols. feap. 8vo.— | 
150 Taylor's Holy Livin d Dying, 2 vols. 8vo.—500 Taylor's Lift 
Christ, 3 vols. fcap, 8vo.—950 Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 8vo.— | 
700 Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, 8vo.—480 Dibdin's Translation of 
Thomas & Kempis, 8vo.—800 Devotions, fcap. Svo.—160 
Andrews's Devotions, feap. 8vo.—640 Andrews's Devotions, Greek and 
Latin, feap. 8vo.—15,000 Diamond Greek, Latin, Italian, and English | 
Classics—520) Boccaccio il Decamerone, 3 vols. cr. 8vo.—220 Bojardo | 
Orlando Innamorat Ariosto Orlando Furioso, with Memoir and 
Notes by Panizzi, 9 vols. cr 80 Albert Diirer’s celebrated Wood- 
cuts of the Passion of Christ, smal! 8vo.—240 Holbein's celebrated IHus- 
trations of the Bible, 8vo.—320 Holbein's Dance of Death, 8vo.—280 
Marlowe's Dramatic Works, 3 vols. cr. 8vo.—160 Green's Dramatic | 
Works, 2 vols. cr —240 Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rose, Troilus | 
and Creseide, inor Poems, 3 vols. er. 8vo.—200 Milton's Works, | 
in Verse and I iife by Mitford, 8 vols. 8vo.—280 Cowper's Poetical 
Works, 2 vols. 8vo.—70 Richardson's Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to.—96 
Richardson’s Dictionary, 8v 240 Metcalfe on Caloric, 2 vols. 8vo.— 
480 Roget's Bridgewater Treatise, 2 vols.—48 Diisseldorff Gallery, small 
folio—200 Insignia of the orders of Knighthood—Mr. Willement’s 
Heraldic Works—Pickering’s Christian Classies, 28,600 vols. &c. 
Catalogues wil a few days, and will be forwarded on | 
application ; if in the « n receipt of six postage-stamps } 


(COLONIA 7 











8vo. 








Donne's 





} 
Sve 


SvO. 

















be ready in 
yuntry, 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 








SOCIETY. 

Patron, 
Her Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. | 
ice-Patrons, | 
His GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY | 
His GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of YORK | 
| 


The peculiar pressure of the times compels the Committee again to 
present an Appeal to the Christian public. 

During the past year the Society’s Missionary Agency has been aug | 
mented to 153, being an increase of 52 in the three years. | 

Seven additional agents have recently been appointed, of whom four | 
have embarked for Canada during the present week; one is on the 
point of sailing for Australia, another for India, and a third for New- 
foundland. 

The Committee are under engagements for the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Clergyman for 2000 English artisans near Calais; a lay Mis- 
sionary for a spiritually destitute nd with 1000 inhabitants in British 
North America; and a lay ry for Madras. Several pressing | 
applications from other ple are under consideration. i 

Some of the Colonies (especially those of North America) are suffering 
reverses which greatly increase the demand on the Society's funds for | 
the maintenance of its missions and schools. } 

A Clergyman, writing from Newfoundland, says:—“ The whole coun- | 
try isin a most condition. With the utmost exertions our | 
poor fishermen cannot procure even sufficient food for their families, | 
and hundreds of children are utterly incapable of attending school for | 
want of clothing.’ | 

Similar accounts have been received from the Eastern shores of Nova | 
Scotia. As the Society's nts share in the general distress, an appeal 
has been made on their behalf, to which the Committee can only par- | 
tially respond. | 

The Society rests its claim on no ordinary grounds. Its case is that | 
of hundreds of thor ur countrymen in the Colonies, with | 
respect to whom an eye-witness has said: ‘There is as mueh need of | 
the Gospel in the woods of Canada asin heathen lands. Even where | 
ministers do go and baptise their children it seems like a shepherd | 
putting his master's name on lambs, and then turning them out into | 
these wild woods, among the wolves, without a shepherd to look after | 
them.” 

And what is thus spoken of Canada, is no less true of Australia and 
other Colonies } 

| 
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The principles of the Society are Evangelical and Protestant, and | 
its constitution is analogous to that of the Church Missionary Society 

To meet the demands to which reference has been made, and to 
maintain their extended operations in so many of our Colonies, the 
Committee earnestly appeal for immediate and liberal aid. 

R. C, L. BEVAN, Treasurer. 

3 4 MESAC THOMAS, MA., Secretary. 

Contributions w ve thankfully received at the Offices, No. 9, Ser- | 
jeants’-inn, Fleet-street, London; and at the Bank of Messrs, BAR- } 
CLAY, BEVAN, and Co., 54, Lombard-street. 





London, July 5, 1 
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\ AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, | 
4 Regent-street, 433, West Strand.—DAGUERREOTYPE | 
MINIATURES, in the highest style of art, taken daily. | 
“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerreotype ; | 
they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a delicate | 
engraving is to a « woodcut 4rt Journal, Nov. 1853. j 
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HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, | 
elegant, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., w 
INCORRODIBLE ARGI 
Any person can use them 


ithout the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
NTINE PLATES. No preparation required. 
with the greatest facility. Names, 2s.; 
Initials, 1s. 6d. ; rs, per set, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; Alphabet, 7s. 6d. | 
Sent post free, with directions, on receipt of Stamps or Post Order. 

FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE | 
Queen-street, High Holbern Arms found and Sketehed, 3s. 6d ; 
Painted, 8%. 6d. Improved Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, &c. on 
Paper, 12s. 6d. A Card-Plate and 100 Cards, 4s. Wedding Orders | 
executed in the most fashionable style. | 

TOUR ARMS 

3s. 6d.; or emblaz 


engraved on se 
bon, 7s. 6d.; in 

















. — eS CNET EAE WNL ET | 
FOUND and SKETCHED, } 
1, 8s.6d. (send name and county). Crest 
cil case, &c. 7s.6d.; mottoin garter or rib- 
ls, 6d.—Henry Whiteman’s improved 












Embossing Pr xr note paper, envelopes, &c.) with 
die, containing a cr , 21s.; wedding and visiting cards exe- 
ed in the most elk fushionable style at equally low charges. | 





on 

Orders by post must be accompanied with stamps or post-office order. 

—HENRY WHITEMAN and Co. 21, GREAT Queen-street, opposite 

the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

T° CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &.— 
PARKINS GOTTO'’S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 

l ) rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth | 

n both sides, with either metal or quill 

te upon than any other paper, and nearly 

s, per ream, } 


E for STAMPING. — A single 


and 
from straw, isi luat 
surface, can be written upor 
pen, is much pleasanter to wr 
half the price, being only 3 


NIO CHARG 


































- packet of r Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Init ery description of Stationery fall 
30 per cent. « ! e, at PARKINS and GoTTo's, 
Paper and Envel -street. Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, f 8 i.; superi hick ditto, five quires. } 
for ls.; India Not Lette 4s, eam ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d I ap, 6s. 6d. ; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 
Cream-laid ( nted velopes, 4d. r 100 Queen’s-Head En- | 
velopes, ls. per t Envelones s. | 000: BLACK ae 

ED CRI I full si fiv a 
dered I Ww . 
Visiting ¢ sam rd 
Enve eS " I I ss lers 
ver 20s ] 
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HOME 


Now ready, Part VII., price Eightpence-halfpenny, 


COMPANION: 


An Illustrated Magazine of Popular Literature, Criticism, and the Fine Arts. 
Contents :— 


No. XXVI. | 
Gui de St. Flore: an Historical Romance. With an Illus- | 
tration 
Woman. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
Something about Petrarch 
The Mossy Nook. By the Rev. J. Eagles 
Memorials of Eminent Men—Samuel Rogers. Second Article. 
With an Illustration 
Chapters on Angling.—III. 
Nota Bene 
“My Father's Wooing’ 
An Interview with Humboldt. 


No. XXVIII. 


Gui de St. Flore: an Historical Romance. 
tration 

On Beauty of Face 
London. Reformatory 
The Screw Propeiler. 
‘“* My Father’s Wooing 
Nota Bene | 
Learning and Working. Second Lecture. | 


With an Ilus- 


With an Illustration 


” 


| Wilkie. 


No. XXVIII. 
Chapters on Angling.—IV. With an Illustration 
The Tombs of St. Denis 
With an Illustration 
Learning and Working. Third Lecture 
Nota Bene 
Miss Bremer and Jenny Lind at the Havana 


| * My Father's Wooing” 


No. XXIX,. 
Birds of Australia, With an Illustration. 
“ Keeping up Appearances" 
The Seat of War on the Danube. With an Illustration 
Learning and Working. Fourth Lecture. 
“ My Father's Wooing.” 
No, XXX. 
Birds of Australia—II. With an Litustration 
Australian Jottings—IT. 
Lost and Found: a Story of Indian Life 
The Seat of War on the Danube. With an Illustration 
“ My Father’s Wooing ” 


| Learning and Working. Fifth Lecture. 
| Criticisms on the American Press—IIL 


Tavern Associations 


London: WM. S. ORR and Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





HE STAMPED CIRCULATION OF THE LITERARY JOURNALS FOR 


1853 was as follows:— 


CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
ATHENZUM oo eS Se ae he ef eS 
SPECTATOR Sry phat nee the 19o— eae 
i) Ce a ee Cy 
WITERART GAZETIN .. wo 0 so 

Price 6d., or 7d. stamped for post. Published on the Ist and 


JOURNAL «.. « we we 


PP ee) ee) eS ee) er er 2,817 
7 Ce 0 2h om ome tm Oe 2,321 
eo 60 hea 478 


15th of each month. 


Subseription 3s. 6d. per quarter, or a-discount of 1s, on the quarter allowed, if paidin advance at the office. 


A specimen copy sent for seven stamps. 


London: Jonn Croekrorp, 29, Essex-street, Strand: 





WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 0R NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


With numerous Engravings, price £1. 6s, cloth: gilt, 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Scripture, and 
appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening of every day in the Year. 





Selections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in favour of the Rev. A. FLetTcuEr’s “ Guive To Famity Devorion.” 


I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth 
of * Fletcher’s Family Devotion.” It is admirably adapted 
to accomplish the sacred purpose for which it is intended. 
The genial warmth of true spirituality pervades.it through- 
out; and it may safely be recommended, both for the judg- 
ment and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- 
minded Christians of every denomination. Great.as its 
circulation already is, I should be glad to find it increased, 


and increasing. 
Yours very faithfally, 


Parsonage, St. James’s, Hampstead-road. 


Extract from a letter = Rev. J. Harris, D.D., Author oe 
‘ammon.” 


The conception and arrangement of the work are admir- 


| able; and as far as I have had an opportunity of judging, 


the execution of it equals the plan. I have read various 


| parts of it attentively; and while I have not met with any- 


thing which I could wish to have been omitted, most un- 
feignedly can I say that I have found much calculated to 


inspire and sustain devotion. 


som. -_—_— 


I am enabled to speak with propriety and confidence of 
the real worth and admirable adaptation to usefulness of 
your work. I have used it much in my own family, and I 
can truly say that as I advance it grows in my esteem, 
You have rendered a most important service to Christian 
a a labours, and I have no doubt that: its 
circulation will be as extensive as your - 
tations could anticipate, . eaten niats 





Liverpool. 





A mperficial survey of it [“ A Guide to Family Devo- 
tion”) is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the most 
complete of any with which I am acquainted, embracing 
everything which the-serviee of the family altar requires, or 
admits of; while its execution is also such as to entitle it 


Jf fumrir 


dation; and 
secure for it 
the circula- 
tion and use 
which it de- 
serves. 
Birmingham, 

I consider it a vast-advantage to persons who begin house- 
keeping, if unaccustomed to extemporaneous prayer, to have 
such a help to devotion as your work affords. Many, espe- 
cially females, have felt.considerable difficulty in conducting 
family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted 
to family reading: this: difficulty your work meets; and 
cannot but be goto by a large class of the Christiav 
community. work, appears. to me to be exeeuted 
devotionally, which, in my opinion, is a strong recommen- 
dation to its excellency.. With many sincere wishes for its 


wut, Ao LK AML 


On. examination, Iam much pleased with it [‘‘A Guide 
to Family Devotion,”] and feel, when I am called to leave 


my family, that ° 

I leave for its 

use a good sub= tw 
stitute behind e 

me. 

Weigh Touse, 

The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an ad- 
vantage over most other forms which have been published 
for families: I mean not only the savour of evangelical 
feeling and motive with which they are imbued, but the 
frequent addresses which are intermingled to each Divine 
Person of the Triune Jehovah. I trust that your labours 


will lead many families te a practical use and enjoyment 
of the glorious privileges of the Gospel. 


Late Vicarof St. Stephen's, Coleman-street. 


Surrey 
Chapel House. 











I feel it right to express my opinion that the plan is excel. 
lent, and that the execution of the plan is judicious, and wel! 
adapted to its. purpose, as 
an aid to the great duty and fe 
blessing of family, conjugal, VWs4 
and secret worship, - 

Homerton, 





Letters have also been received from the following Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. Cottyer, D.D., Peckham; Rev. J. Moz- 
rison, D.D., Chelsea; Rev. James Parsons, York; Rev. SamvueL Ransom, Hackney; Rev. A. THomson, Coldstream ; &c. 
In addition to which, upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Clergymen of America have testified, by letter, their 
high commendation of the excellence and great utility of the above-named Work. 





VIRTUE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK, 
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Elementary Torks 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


ne wee 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e. 
Geographer in Ordinary to her Majesty for Scotland, Author 
of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
le 18 Maps, imperial 4to. half-bound in 8yo. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEO- 
in Ova 125.6 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 22 Maps, with Index, 
imperial 4to. half-bound in 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS | ,OF ASTRONOMY. 


Edited by J. R. HIND, [In the press. 


ELEMENTARY ‘SCHOOL ATLAS. 20 


Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, and 
Index. Demy 4to. 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS. 

Portfolio, 2s. 6d. 

*,* These Atlases lay claim to a degree of accuracy and 
an amount of information not hitherto attempted in Educa- 
tional Works. The Maps have been constructed with a 
special view to the purposes of sound instruction, and are 
not copied from any existing Atlas; hence they will be found 
free from the common faults of overcrowding and confusion 
with which so many School Aflases are justly chargeable. 
By means of a new process of production, the Maps combine 
the accuracy and neatness of the highest style of Engraving 
with a mechanical application of colours, the effect of which 
is to secure a clearness, correctness, and elegance, unap- 
proached by former methods. 


Ina 


Opinions. 


20 Maps, with Index, imperial 4to. half-bound | 





“They are as superior to all school atlases within our | 


knowledge, as were the larger works of the ‘same author in 
advance of those that preceded them. 
‘Physical Atlus’ excite our warmest admiration for the 
clearness of the engraving and the beauty of the colouring. 

. . A more complete work for educational pur- 
poses never came under our observation.”—Zducational 
Times. 

“Decidedly the best school atlases we have ‘ever sten.’ 
Journal of Education. 

“The plan of these atlases is admirable, and the excellence 
of the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the execution. : 
The best security for the accuracy and substantial value of a 
school atlas is to have it from the hands of a man like our 
author, who has perfected his skill by the execution of much 
larger works, and gained a character which he will be care- 
ful not to jeopardise by attaching his name to anything that 
iscrude, slovenly, or superficial.” —Scotsman, 

“They are so admirably executed, that I consider the 
publication of them an important improvement in the study 
of geography. The ‘Atlas of Physical Geography,’ as an 
illustration of what I have described, is invaluable.”—J/rs. 
Somerville. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that T look upon the pub- 
lication of Mr. Keith Johnston’s General and Physical Schoo! 
Atlases.as the greatest boon that -has been conferred, ‘in my 
time, on a branch of knowledge and of publie instruction 
whieh ig becoming every day more important and more 
popular.”—Professor Pillans. 

(COMPANION TO THE CLASSICAL ATLAS.) 
ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL & CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY, eomprising the Geography of the Ancient 

World, in so far as it is subservient to the understanding of 

the Classics. With an Introduction, by PROFESSOR 

PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh. Price 4s. 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF 
Seventh Edition, post 8vo. price 7s.6d. bound. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’s CATECHISM | 


of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
Thirty-seventh Edition, price 1s. 


SIR D. K. SANDFORD’s INTRODUCTION 
— of GREEK. A New Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


SIR D. K. SANDFORD’s RULES AND 
EXERCISES in HOMERIC and ATTIC GREEK. To 
which is added a Short System of Greek Prosody. A New 
Edition, price 6s. 6d. bownd. 


SIR D. K. SANDFORD’s EXTRACTS 
from GREEK AUTHORS, with Notes and a Vocabulary. 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised by the Rev. W. 
VEITCH, price 6s. bound. 

AINSLIE’s TREATISE ON LAND- 
SURVEYING. 

Railway, Military, Marine, and 
Edited by W. GALBRAITH, M.A., 
a 4to. vol. of Plates, price 21s. 


and GEOLOGY. 


Geodetical 
F.R.A.S., 


Surveying. 


In the press, 


AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
[To be published in October. 


A CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRI- 


CULTURE. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author 
of the “ Book of the Farm,” &c. 
45, George-street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster- 


row, London. 


for the Use of Sehools and Young Persons. | 


A New and Enlarged Edition, embracing | 
| Name-Plate engraved, 


In 8vo. with | 


The plates in the | 


| Extra Thick, Supe rfine ditto ) (a bes autif ul artick 7 


i 








Ditto, 


STATIONERY. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD IS 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


Nos. 127 and 128, Chancery-lane, Two Doors from Fleet-street. 
EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT 


GOOD. 
+ — 
~ ~ : 
P AND C., bemg Papermakers’ Agents, 
upply Papers at a small Commission on the Mill Prices, and 
say confidently that their General List will be found at least 


FORTY per Cent. LOWER than the usual RETAIL CHARGES 


Paper. 
Per ream 
Useful Cream Laid Note ... r 2s.6d. and 3 6 
Superior ditto oe & CE 


Extra Superfine Thick, a re eally be autiful paper “ 6 0 
Queen's Size Note, superfine quabitie B ace e 2s. 9d. and 


58. Gd., 6s. Gd., 


Superfine Cream Laid Letter and 6 
Thick ditto . . eee ove 8s. 6d., 9s. 6d., and 10 6 
Large Blue Note ade eee . . ese 3 9 
Ditto Letter . . : 7 6 
Thick Blue Laid Note, unglazed Orv CH APPROVED wo &s 
Very Highly Glazed Blue Laid Note, a magnificent article - 726 
Very Best Blotting ... ls. per quire, or 5 quires { or4s.,or 14 0 
Good ¢ artridge, ls. 6d. per quire, or 5 quires for 6s. 6d. 
Good Large Brown, Is. and Is. 6d. per quire 
Whitey Brown Paper ae . 3%.3d.and 3 9 
Extra Large Size ditto, smooth and tough... 7 0 
Superfine Blue Luid Foolscap . soe 1 f 
Ruled Foolseap for Bills... . ° 12 6 
Tissue Papers, various colours, ! 5 quire 8 for 3s. 

Black Bordered Paper. 

r rear 





Very Best Thick Cream Laid Black Bordered N« ote, full size 


— ert or Queen's Size, ditto ° 5 quir 
Very Be a Black Bordered Adhesive I ‘nvelopes, l 
per 1000 

Superfine "Blac k Wax, 10 sticks for Is., « 





9d. per Ib 
3s. Od. pe 


Manuscript or Scribbling Papers. 


Outsides Foolseup, all perfect sheets : dee . 
Ditto Draft, ditto . a ‘ 6 0 
Sermon Peper . a 6 
Good Ruled Foolseap for Exercises, &¢ 


School Stationery. 


Copy Books, foolscap, 4to. size, good paper ... 2 0 
post 4to. best qualitys . ase a. 2a 
Common ditto, from . 1 0 
Swan's Copy Books (copies set) ° “ o. 3 9 
Good Draught Ink, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per g ! 
Round Slate Pencils, in boxes of 100, only 16d. 
Lead Pencils, ‘6d. and 9d. per dozen. 
Ebony Rulers, 4d., 6d , 9d. and 1s. each. 
Useful Pen Holders, Is. 6d. per gross 
P. and C.’s Celebrated Cedar Holders, fit any pen, 6d. r doze 

or 4s. 6d. per gross 


Envelopes. 

Per 1000 

Good Cream Laid Adhesive, “all well gummed ; on 4 6 
Superfine ditto eee »- 6 6 
¢ 


Thick Blue Laid ditto 7 
Official Envelopes, for Foolscap folded in four, 2s per 100 
Cloth-lined Envelopes, any size, very cheap 

Satin Envelopes, not adhesive, 3s. per 1000 


Pens. 
The Correspondence Pen, adapts itself to any han l 
Fine Point for Ladies and Light Writing 1 
Medium Point, very soft and flexibl ° on a 
Broad Point, a very easy writing Pen l 
These are well suited for School use 
Extra Broad Points, will write with comfort on Bré 
and the nearest approach to a Quill . tee . j 
Magnum Bonums, 4d. per dozen, or « BS 
The above Pens are all of Partridge and Cozens’s own ‘manuf ucture, 


ywn Paper) 1 









made of the Purest Steel, and all S« land Warranted 
Good Quill Pens, very cheap, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per 100 
Government Quill Pens (used) large size, 2s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By 


Miscellaneous Useful Articles, 


Paper Knives, 6d. cach ; Poreupine Pen Holders, Silver Mounted, 6d 
each 

Silver Pens Is.; Gold, 3s. 6d. each; Ne 

Red Tape, 9d. per dozen pieces ; Bronze 
per dozen. 

Morocco or Russia Flexfble Card Cases, lined with Silk, Is. ea 

Ivory Reading Hooks or Book Markers, three for 6d., (very 

Best Red or Blac k Sealing W: ax, ten sticks for Is.; 3s. 9d. 

Parcel Wax, hs. per Ib. ; Elastic Bands per box of sixfdozen, |s., 
sizes. 

Visiting Cards, 4d. per pack of fifty; Ebony Pen Trays, ts oa each 

Wax Vesta Lights, Is. per 1000, in box (us uall y 

Drawing Pencils—Best—All Degrees, 2s. 6d. per 

Parchment Luggage Labels, 44. per dozen ; Adhesive Pape t ditto, 2d. per 
dozen. 


at Telescope Pocket Holder 
Letter Clips, 9d. each ; 














yer ib. 


various 


hargt d 








Bluck Spanish Roan Blotting Cases, #to. size, 1s. 9d. each 

Initial Seals—Old English, each 

Ebony Inkstand, with Glass, only 1s. 6d., a useful and cheap arti 
Brass Screw Glass Inks for Desk, 6d., usually che ls 


nted correct, onl 





and wart 





Thermometers in Box Frame, 
ls. 3d. each. 
Strong Leather Straps, 6d. each. 


very neat, 


Leads for Ever-Pointed Pencils, 6d. per dozer box $s li 
Pen Cleaners, Is. each, quite new 
Strong Blue Bags, for School use, 1s. 6d. and 2s. each 


and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 3s. 6d., 


executed in the best style. 


Copy the Address, 
‘PARTRIDGE AND COZENS 
“127 and 128, Chancery-lane, London.” 


Orders on 20s. Carriage Paid. Catalogues Post Free. 


Established 1943. 


|'MAGDALEN HEPBURN: « 


materials." 


| VIVIA. 


| tions affecting 


Published for 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
> 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the 
Army of Candahar. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 

‘We know not a book, after the Welli on Dispatches. 
more deserving of the study of a young officer. It might be 
made one of the standard manuals of military education,”— 
Liter ary Gazette 





'THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D’AN- 


GOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 

From numerous original sources. By Miss FREER. 2 vols. 

with fine Portraits, engraved by Heath, 21s. 

“This isa very useful and amusing book. It is a good 
work well done. The author is quite equal in power and 
grace to Miss Strickland. Standard. 


THE, DRAMATIC, WORKS OF MARY 
2USSELL } ORD uthor of “Our Village,” “ Ather- 
ton,” &c. 2 vols. with Portrait, &c. 21s 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY 
LIFE. By Col. LANDMANN, late of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. 2 yols. 21s 
“* Much as has been written of late years 
Wellington, we know of nothing that contait 
picture of the march and th as seen bi 
or so close and homely a sketch of the 
outset of the European career of Sir 
Spectator. 


about War and 
8 so striking a 
in individual, 
sreat Captain in the 
Arthur Wellesley.” — 


battle 





PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAIN- 


TERS, Ancient and Modern; including Historical and 
Critical Notices of the Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands. Edited by LADY JERVIS. 


2 vols. 


SAM _ SLICK’S NEW WORK 


Just ready. 


“THE 


AMERICANS AT HOME; or, Byways, tkwoods, and 
Prairies.” Edited by the Author of “Sam Slick 3 vols. 
‘*The present delightful volumes call forth in new and 
vigorous exercise Judge Haliburton’s peculiar powers. ‘The 
(Americans at Home’ will not be less popular than any of his 


previous works.”—Morning Post 
THE NEW AND I POPU LAR NOVELS 
Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, “THE 


AFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CLEVER WOMAN.” 
poof 


Story of the 


SCOTTISH REFORMATION. By the Author of “ Mar- 
garet Maitland.”’ 3 vols. 

“ Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the reputation which the 

author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland” has acquired. Tt is a well- 

| prepared and carefully-executed picture of the society and 

state of manners in Scotland at the dawn of t Reforma- 

tion, and the author has made skilful use of authentic 


Athencewn. 


n many of her descriptions the author equals Scott.”— 
The Critic. 
CREWE RISE. By Joun C. Jearrreson. 


3 vols. 


“A clever novel, and one that, without any great wealth 








or diversity of incident, contrives to be deeply ‘esting 
The career of a brilliant young man at college—his tempta- 
tions, errors, and resolute self-redemption from ev ie courses, 
makes the main interest of the story, which is set forth witl 
a vigour and reality that looks like a daguerreotype from 


sna AD gare ge 


By Mrs. J. Ecrntystoxe DALRYMPLE. 


Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 
Mrs. GREY, 
jler’s Wife,” &e. 
(Just ready. 


Author of “‘Mary Seaham, ‘The Gam 
8 vols. 





COMPLETION OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS AND 
| D'ARBLAY'S DIARY 
Now ready, the 8th and concluding volume, price 7s. 6d. 
bound, with Portraits, of the Cheap Edition of 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS of ENGLAND ; comprising, for first time, a 
very copious Index to the whole work 
N.B.—The Index may be had separately in demy 8vo. t 


complete the former Library Edition, price 2s. 6¢. 


concluding vol. of 


DIARY AND 


Also, now ready, the Seventh and 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 





LETTERS. Cheap Edition, with Portraits, price only 
per volume, bound. 
N.B.—Subscribers to the above works are advi 
plete their sets as soon as possible, to pre 
met 
Now ready, in | vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


|THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 





of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Sir BERN ARD BURKE, 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, revised and corrected 
u ) the present time from the persona mmunications of 
the Nobility, &e, 
“The best genealogical and heral i f 
peerage and baronetage, and the first au r ques 
*__ (Hobe, 


the aristocracy 


successors 


Henry Corsurn, by his 


Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough- 


street. 
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leventh thousand, 8vo. hound, price 16s 


P{OMaOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and much 
enlarged by the addition of many important articles, such as those on 
indigestion, scrofula, dropsy, the various diseases of tropical climates, 
and on the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medicine is 
prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose 
to be administered. An excellent work for all families, and well 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case of 
medicine is provided, price 55s. carriage free on receipt of a post- 
office order. 
Eighth thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a 

ide to those desirous of commencing the homeopathic treatment in 
‘amily practice: to which a complete case of medicine is provided, 
price ‘Bods. rag free on the receipt of a post-offic e order. 
JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere-street, Oxford-st 


AND 





oO ly ry 7 
HE PRINCIPLES “ yF COMMERCE 
COMMERCIAL LAW. By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN, 
rice 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“ All its subjects are treated in a lucid, able, and comprehensive man- 
ner, and we have seldom seen legal subtleties and distinctions, and the 
technicalities of law, stated in such a perspicuous and popular way as 
in this book. The fulness of its information is equally remarkable, and 
altogether the work may be pronounced, not only the most complete, 
but the most intrinsically valuable work on commerce and commercial 
law which has hitherto been produced.”—Law Times. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the best books of 
the kind that we have ever met with. The discourses are forcible, 
clear, and full of information ; of practical usefulness aud common 
sense." —Atheneum. 

“ This little book is an admirable manual of the theory and practice 
of commerce as conducted in the office and the mart. It is a work of 
real utility, and clerks will derive from a study of it that fitness and 
comprehension which no apprenticeship can give them."—Dispatch. 

“ We especially recommend the book to the notice of the shipowners, 
merchants, and brokers of Liverpool, as one of the best gifts they could 
place in the hands of their young men.”—Liverpool Albion. 

“ The stores of information it contains concerning general commercial 
principles will, questionless, secure for it a high and pe rmane nt rank 
among the projected schools of manufacture and commerce.”—Liverpool 
Mail. 

“It will light many a man along a path which his predecessors have 
had to find as best they might, for hitherto we have had no work which 





conveys the same sort of instruction in the same methodical and in- 
telligible form. The book is a key to the counting-house, which no 
young trader ought to be without.”—Northampton Mercury. 

“We have here a plain, practical, common-sense production, free 
from all phraseological ambiguity and embarrassing technicalities. 
Written in a style clear, cogent, argumentative, and eloquent.”—Bucks 
Advertiser, 

“ The writer has shown a singular knowledge of the general economy 
of trade, and explained, with great perspicuity and simplicity, the whole 
system of our commercial law. We much doubt if any law lectures 
before were half so intelligible and amusing.”—Liverpool Journal. 

“Such a highly utilitarian work as the ‘Principles of Commerce’ 
must be viewed in the light of a national benefit. The author possesses 
a clear and ready head, extensive knowledge, and considerable skill in 
applying it."—Northern Times. 

London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
\ ORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 
DEAN and 80N, 35, Threadneedle-street. 
TRULY A BOOK WORTH BUYING. 
The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner's Accurate 
istories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d, bound, 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. Seventh thou- 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 2s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. 2s. 6d. bound. With 
Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, 
Chronological Table, and Index. 
corrected to the present time. 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand. 

Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 
thousand. 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 


Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6¢.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6¢d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner's Histories, post free, on application. 


The First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 


Without the plates, for the use of 


Map, | 
Thirteenth thousand, New Edition, | 





, 


Printed in large type, | 
3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- | 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- | 


tions to each Chapter, adapted to 
CORNER. 
coloured. 

The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and EasyGames, By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. ls. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 
cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography 

A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of the 

e; their Natural, Mineral. and Vegetable Productions; and the 
— of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Ninth Thousand. 
q ‘loth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
bs HOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechis:n, a complete 
Series o ithe Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Seventh Edition, ls. 6d. 
cloth. 

Scriptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER 
and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. in a clear type, royal 18mo 

Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Illus- 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 


London DEAN and Son, Printers and Publishers, 
Threadnee pile -street. 


the Junior Classes. By Miss 
Price ls. sewed; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 












Bros, 


Africa, 


, &e. “from North and South America, 
India, China, and Australia—C. A. LAW, Naturalist, 
on to his extensive and interé collection, 
rty species of Parrots in splendid plumage; y handsome Brazilian 
Caracaras, and other Falcons; excellent piping Bullfinches, Yellow- 
rumped ditto, Virginia Nightingales, Cardinals, Baltimore Orioles, 
rr upiales, &c. ; beautiful Emeraldine and Tambourine Doves, Laughing 
Pigeons from Palestine; a variety of tropical Finches, including 
several species of W. axbills, and the Bishops, or Grenadier Grosbeaks in 
full colour; Pea-fowl, Curassows, elegant crested Night Herons, 
Touracos, &c.; numerous entertaining Monkeys, including some very 
pretty ant tame Marmosets; Flying and other Squirrels ; Armadillos, 
&c.; and a very fine Puma. Also a valuable collection of foreign 
Eggs, Nests, and Skins, besides a great variety of Curiosities, Works of 
Art, Tapestries, embroidered Indian Dresses, &c, Menagerie, 12, 
Cainden Cottages, Camden New Town, near the Regent’s- park, London 



















ready, in 1 vo 
HE CLERICAL JOURNAL and CHURCH 
and UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE for 1853: being a complete 
Record of the Progress of Religious Literature, Art, and Music. It 
also contains an Illustrated Treatise on Church Furniture and Decora- 
tions; and the whole of the Church and University News of the Year. 
Appropriately bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
a ‘ay be had by order of any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








New Works Pulte’ by W. : ‘2 Chambers. 
t VII. for August, price 8 
HAMBERS' $ JOU RNAL 


LITERATURE, — S, and ARTS. 
e Is. cloth, lettered, 


First BOOK of DRAWING. 


much improved Cae. 


A New and 


s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


Pri 
Pictionary "of GERMAN SYNONYMS. 


DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE, Books 16 
- to 18. This 5: ay kc = on in oe ‘eas 
300ks, price 2s. eac 


: RCHITECTURAL DRAWI 
speeetl Sin Three Books price ls. 6d. 
MECH: ANICAL DRAWING. 


SCOTT BURN. 
cloth lettered 


[4 NTRODU CTION. ‘to ARITHMETIC. New 
and Extended ~~} with Exercises on the Decimal Coinage. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

TIRGIL, containing the BUCOLICS and First 
Six Books of the HNEID. The Text of this Revised Edition of 
VIRGIL is a recension of the Critical Texts of HEYNE, WAGNER, and 
FORBIGER ; and appended to it are a Metrical Index, and the Declension 
of all the Proper Names and Adjectives in Alphabetic Order. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, London, 
and 339, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 


WHEELER'S SCRIPTURE CLASS BOOKS. 
NALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 


TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES, with a 
Connection between the Old and New Keaggy aut an Introductory Out- 
line of the Geography, Political History, &c. By J. T. WHEELER, 
F.R.G.8. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. aie oe bao 


yr , . Ty r + 

ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY ; including—1l. The Four Gospels harmonised 
into one continuous Narrative. 2. The Acts of the Apostles, and con- 
tinuous History of 8t. Paul. 3. An Analysis of the Epistles and Book 
of Revelation. 4. An Introductory Outline of the Geography, Critical 
History, Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment. The whole Iilustrated by copious Historical, Geograpical, and 
Antiquarian Notes, Chronological Tables, &c. Second Edition, revised, 
post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


TIL 
The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, Illustrated with Five coloured Maps, and 
large View of Jerusalem, with a Plan of the Ancient City. Folio, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


USEFUL ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


I. 
CKWORTH VOCABULARY. 


tion, 18mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


I. 
ARBAULD’S LECONS 


ENFANS. New Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s, 


NG. By 














New Edi- 
POUR DES 


Il. 
ELLENGER’S FRENCH FABLES. 


Professor DELILLE. New Edition, 12moe. cloth, 2s. 


By 


IV. 
ATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS. By 
a E. WILLEMENT. New and improved Edition, 12mo. 


} 


cloth, 


v. 
(GILES'S ENGLISH PARSING LESSONS. 


Severteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 


VI. 
| ENDRY’S HISTORIES of GREECE and 


ROME. With Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2s, each. 


vil. 
of GEOGRAPHY, 


With numerous 


PHYSICAL 


Illustrations. 12mo. 


\ ANUAL 
4 and POLITICAL. 
cloth, 3s 


vil. 
\ ANUAL of HERALDRY 


12mo. cloth, 3s. 
IX. 
MANUAL of PERSPECTIVE. 
+ 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


Four Hundred 


Engravings, 
Illustrated. 


Ks 
YICTORIAL FRENCH and 


PRIMER. One Hundred Cuts, price 6d, 


ENGLISH 


xi. 
| ODWELL’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 
New Edition. Revised 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


I OWBOTHAM’S 
LING-BOOK. 


many Cuts. 


CORNER. 


XII. 
DERIVATIVE 


, ls. 6d. 


SPEL- 


12mo. cloth 


XIII. 
QELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. 
h brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use 


milies es JOSEPH PAYNE. 10th Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt 


edges, 


containing | 





xiv. 
ere DIES in ENGLISH POETRY. 


same Author. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


XV. 
(THE EARTH and its INHABITANTS. By 
MARGARET E, DARTON. Second Edition. With 
F rontispiece, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
1is is the globe in type. 
hemispheres, which we are enable: 
pole. The volume is decidedly the 
digest of geographical knowledge that 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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GUINEA a year and upwards to CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 

26, Holles-street, besides obtaining the perusal of all the New Works in 

succession, have the privilege of PURCHASING any they may require 
at half price, after they have been six months in circulation. 








gratis and post free, 


LIST of” “NEW WORKS and NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY ; 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn from 
Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 





NEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—All the BEST 
, NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum; 
and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards, 

Book Societies, Town Librarians, and Literary Institutions supplied 
on Moderate Terms. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 


EWSPAPERS.—The TIMES, GLOBE, oF 
L SUN, posted on the emg | of publication, for 23s. a quart 
HERALD or POST, 26s.; TIMES, Second Edition, 30s.; CHRONIC LE. 
ADVERTISER, or DAILY NEWS. 20s.; TIMES or GLOBE (Second 
Day), 16s. 6d. All orders paid in advance. Answers required must be 
prepaid. 








JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders at the chief office, London. 














NOVELLO'S EDITION: CHERUBINIT’S 
4 TREATIBE ON COUNTERPOINT AND FUGUE. Price 6s. 6d. 
bound; post free, 7s.; being the first of the series of ‘‘ Novello’s Library 
for the Diffusion of Musical Know ledge.” 
J. A. NOVELLO, London and New York. 
J OVELLUS SCHOOL ROUND - BOOK. 
+ 50 Row Pri 
NOVEL i Oo" S “ANALYSIS OF VOCAL RUDI- 
MENTS. Pri 
HAW ‘KINS'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 2 Vols. 
| 35s. NOVELL 6s. 
VELLO’S CHEAP OCTAVO ORATORIOS. 
(22 tet ) 
Catalogues gratis on rig ee at 69, Dean-street, Soho, or 
oultry 
ROSEWOOD COTTAGE PIANOFORT KE, 
with metallic plate improvements, nearly seven octaves, and 
fine musical tone. This is a warranted instrument, by an eminent 
maker, and will be SOLD for 15d cash. 
Apply at the Domestic Bazaar, 252, Oxford-street, near Park-street. 


HArvontrv MS in Oak, at 7/. 10s. each, with 
four Octaves, F F to er Ary KEITH, PROWSE, yao Ca. 
have just received a consignment of HARMONIUMS in Oak and Ma- 
hogany Cases, which they are enabled to offer at 71 10s, and 84. 8s; 
and, with five Octaves, at 10/, 10s., 112 11s., and 12/, 12s.; with twelve 
Stops, 35 to 45 guineas: sixteen Stops, 60 guineas. 
City Royal Musical Rep "y, 48, Cheapsid 


((ONCERTIN AS.—Mesers s.KE ITH, _PROWSE. 


and Co., 48, Cheapside, have always on SAL E an aieaiee 
variety of these fashionable INSTRUMENTS, the same as used by 
Regondi, Case, and Blagrove. 48 keys, double action, 62 6s. and 

; the very best, with all the most recent improvements, 101. 16s., 
jaded B hand, 48 keyed, from 5/. Ss. Concertinas repaired and ex- 
changed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
uR. G.”—We know neither, The book was sent to a distant reviewer 


“A, H."—The offensive paragraph inserted in our number of the \st July 
respecting Mr. Gilfillan was so inserted in error. It has not the ap- 


! . 
Magazine ; 


proval of the editor of the CRITIC, who much regrets the accident which | 


led to its appearance in this journal, 


We have to acknowledge receipt of the following contributions in answer 
to the appeal in our last, We ~_ the initials Kgl £5. d. 
Rev. E. L. ° 100 
H. G. jun. * 010 0 
J.D. 5. ... we os one hie eee eee 010 6 
Rev. J.P. .. ao eos nie sad oon 010 6 
Dr. M‘G. se use sos eee vee eco 010 0 
Rev. J. N. L. ove eee oe ose oe 010 0 
Rev. G. M. eee eee ose ove oe eee 010 0 
J. M. ... oan ose eee oe ooo a 010 0 
A Lady ... eee ‘ee eee coe oes 010 0 
J. W. (Edinburgh) ove toe ee _ 010 0 
Two Ladies .. pea com oe eee 050 
J.L. (Leicester) ooo ove ees “ woe 03 6 
V2 eee eee ove ose ose 026 
H.S.8. and Frie nds eee ai ace Paes 110 
Rev. W. H. ove ese ose rar oe 100 
E. D. de v eee eee vee ove oe ove 08 0 
Miss P. ... aia ae ave on 100 
— - > —- 
NOTICE. 


The Educational Number of the Critic of July 15, 
containing a supplement of sixteen pages devoted to 
Educational Literature, may still be had, or a copy 
will be sent to any person inclosing six postage-stamps 
to the office. 


| CRABBE, 


| made her known. 


| wife’ 


| by any pecuniary advantage to her. 


and in that publication it was that her 
“Chapters on Churchyards,” afterwards reprinted | 
in two volumes, and lately in one, were first | 
introduced to the public. Her next volume was 
entitled “Solitary Hours,” a collection of sketches 
in prose and verse; and her last separate work 
was “The Birth-day, with other Poems.” Caro- 
LINE BowLes was warmly esteemed by CoLERIDGE, 
Worpswortnu, Wiison, and in fact by 
all the “ better brothers ” 


took place about a year and ahalf after his first 
sdeath. This union, which was the result of a 
friendship of many years’ standing, was not attended 
She brought her 
husband an income from funded property of some 2007. 


| per annum, and on his death received by his will only 


| 1002, 


since increased by a pension of 200/. from the 
Civil List. About two years ago Mrs. SourHey began to 


of 80007. 
to whom her writings had | 
Her marriage to Ropert Souruey | 


arrange her writings fora collected edition ; of which her | 


long illness has probably prevented the completion. 
During the brief period of her marriage she attended 
upon her husband with the most unremitting solicitude, 
amid many and painful discouragements. The animus 
displayed towards her by Mr. CurnsBerr Sourney, in 


| his life and correspondence of his father, was too 


The Educational Supplement will be published regularly | 


with ad Critic on Oct. 1, Jan. 1, April 1, and 
July 1. Educational books, school apparatus, §c., 
hod be sent for review as early in the quarter as 
possible. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue literary incidents of the last fortnight, the dullest 
interval of the season, are not of a very stirring cha- 
racter. 
trumpet, usually so resonant of the exploits of 
publishers and authors, has been laid aside for the 
present. The march of the serial battalions of 
Murray, Boun, PARKER, RouTLEDGE, NIcHoLs and 
Co., continues at its accustomed pace; new works and 
new editions (good, bad, and indifferent) continue 
to be poured upon the public in rapid succession; but 
there has been little novelty of any real mark since our 
last record of the Sayings and Doings of Liter: ury Men 
and Women. Were we disposed to occupy our space 
with a list of promises which still remain unfulfilled 
we should have enough to do. Foremost of these 
“unredeemed pledges” would come the “ Collected 
Poems and Memoir of the late Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed,” which has now been announced from season 
to season for several years, and which still seems 
as far from publication as ever. 
announced as being engaged in the task, the Rev. 
Derwent COLERIDGE and the Rev. Joun Movut- 
TRIE, both men of geniusy if not of industry. 





’ 


The note of preparation has ceased, and the | 


| husband's poetical talents,” 
| widow of the late Sir Harris Nicowas, 
Two editors are | 


| 


Mr. CoLERIDGE can plead the excuse of having | 


a —— series of the writings of his excellent 
father, SAMUEL TAyLor CoLERIDGE, to collate and 
prepare for the press. This edition ‘of the works of 
the poet and philosopher will comprise a large body 
of his unpublished correspondence, and many of his 
scattered notes and poems. We fear, however, 
that we cannot reckon upon it for the ensuing season. 
For the delay of Mr. Macautay’s third volume, ill- 
health, and the time necessarily devoted to historical 
research, offer sufficient excuse. The knowledge 
that the whole literary world is looking anxiously 
for his oracles, may have tended to slacken the energies 
of the historian. Among the forthcoming novelties 
are the memoirs and correspondence of the late LisLE 
Bow es, the poet; 
much in society, and was as “fond of a lord,” 
Tommy Moore himself! The dramatic works 
Mary RusseEuu Mirrorp are, we believe, now issued; 
and a novel from the pen of Mrs. TRoLuorE is nearly 
ready. An important acquisition has been made by 


as 


who, albeit a parson, lived as | 
of | 


| Dr. 
| father’s contributions to the science 


Messrs. Hursr and Biackert, of the most valuable | 


portion of the Stowe Papers. This seems likely to 
form one of the most important contributions to 
historical literature of the ensuing season. 

The Times announces the death, on the 20th inst. 
of one of the most accomplished writers of our time, 
CAROLINE SourHey (née Bowes), the widow of the 
late Ronerr Sournry. The notice, however, brief 
as it is, is full of errors. CAROLINE BowLEs was the 
intimate friend of the late Witu1AM Liste Bow Les, 
Canon of Salisbury Cathedral, but, although his 
namesake, was in no way related to him. Her 











marked to escape public notice ; but the injustice was 
in some respects repaired by the affectionate re- 
gard of other members of her husband's family. Mrs. 
SouTHey had received herself, or collected from friends, 
a great number of SournHeEy’s letters, which it was 
originally her intention to introduce in amemoir. The 
whole of these papers are bequeathed to the Rev. Mr. 
Warter, the husband of SourHey’s daughter Epirn, 
and the editor of his ‘ Doctor” and “ Common Place 
Book.” The best part of Sourmey’s correspondence 
still remains unpublished, and would furnish mate- 
rials for a series of very interesting volumes. Mrs. 
SouTHEY resided for many years before and after 
her marriage, at Buckland, near Lymington, Hants. 
The statement recently laid before Parliament by 
the Treasury, of the pensions granted by her Majesty 
out of the Civil List, and the grounds upon which they 
have been conferred, for the year ended 20th June 
last, affords satisfactory evidence that the interests of 


| the chief 


} humour 


literature have not suffered in the hands of the pre- | 


sent Government. Out of the 1200/. applicable an- 
nually to the recognition of services to the State, an 
unusually large proportion seems to have fallen to 
the lot of labourers in the field of literature, or 
their survivors. Among the grants, the pro- 


priety of which will perhaps be more immediately | 


recognised, may be instanced: Sir Francis Bonp 
Heap, “ in consideration of the contributions he has 
made to the literature of the country,” 1002 ; 
CATHERINE E. Morr, the widow of the late Mr. D. 
Morr (4 of Blackwood’s Magazine) ‘in consideration 
of her late husband’s literary and scientific works, his 
poetical talents, aad other circumstances,” 1007. ; 
MARGARET HoGe, widow of the late Mr. James Hoce, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, “in consideration of her 
507.; SARAH NICOLAS, 
‘in consi- 
deration of the many valuable contributions made by 
her late husband to the historical and antiquarian 
literature of this country,” and other circumstances, 
100/.; ALARIC ALEXANDER Watts, “in considera- 
tion of his services to literature and art,” 1002; 
SaraH LeEE, widow of Mr. Bownpicn, the African 
traveller, ‘in consideration of her contributions to 
literature,” and other circumstances, 1002 
other pensions arising directly or indirectly out 






of services to the cause of knowledge, which 
have been given in the past year, are:—The 
widow of the late Dr. GLEN, 50/., for services to bib- 


lical literature, by his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment; the Reverend WiturAmM Hickey, 1002. for 
services (by writings published under the signature of 
Martin DoyLe) 
and social improvement among the people of Ireland ; 
the widow and daughters of the late Mr. 
Traty, 50/., ‘in consideration of his personal services 
to literature, and the valuable aid derived by the late 
Sir Wattrer Scorr from Mr. Traty’s antiquarian 
and literary researches prosecuted under Sir WatL- 
TER’s directions ;” the four daughters of the late 
M‘GILuivraAy, 802, in consideration of their 
of natural his- 
tory and other circumstances; the sister and two 
daughters of the late Mr. James Supson, 100/., in 
consideration of his eminent services in the cause of 


| education and other circumstances ; the two daughters 


of the late James Kenney, 40/., in consideration of 
their father’s literary talent; Dr. Hrxcks, 1002., in 
consideration of the eminent services rendered to 
history and literature by his antiquarian researches, 
especially in connection with the Assyrian and Eastern 


| languages. 


| 
| 


acquaintance both with Sourney and Bow tes ori- | 


ginated in their admiration of her early writings, 
some of which her late husband reviewed in the 
Quarterly Review twenty years ago. Her first 
ventures in literature, ‘Ellen Fitzarthur,” a poem, 
and “The Widow’s Tale and other Poems,” were 
most cordially welcomed in those notices. For more 
than a quarter of a century, 
one of the most esteemed contributors to Blackw 


ood’s | chase 





In spite of the depression in their trade, of which 
the London booksellers have but too much reason to 
complain, the prices of really good old editions of our 
best authors, and of rare and curious works, are every 
day improving. At the recent sale by WILKINSON, of 
thelibrary of Mr. GArpneEr of Chatteris, a great num- 
ber of the books produced higher prices than were 


given in the wildest furor “of bibliomania. The 
Americans are said to be taking advantage of the 


largely, 


late 


The | 


rendered to the cause of agricultural | 


Joseph } 


CAROLINE Bow Les was | present rage for cheap literature in England to pur- | 
of the old booksellers and at sales, the 


best and rarest books that are to be had. At the sale 
above referred to, many of the choicest articles were 
knocked down at high prices to American buyers, 
and our best second- hand booksellers describe them 
as being among the most tasteful and discreet of 
their customers. Mr. GARDNER’s books realised a 
large profit on their cost, the aggregate amount of 
the several days’ sale having reached upwards 
Among the most valued lots, CAxTon’s 
the Fox” produced 195/.; his “ Golden 
301.; his “Canterbury Tales,” for 2452. ; 
his “Jason” for 105/.; and his “ Cathon,” 81/., being 
an advance upon what they cost of from 50/. to 
100/. per cent. Most of Caxron’s books were pur- 
chased for the British Museum. The ‘ * Zuri h Bible,” 
the first accredited translation of the Holy Scrip tures, 

brought 3657. The first edition of ‘“‘Mathe ws trans- 
lation of the Bible,” was knocked down at 150/.; and 


“ Reynard 
Legende,” 2 





the first edition of ‘‘ Cranmer’s Bible,” at 130 These 
prices have never been exceeded. 
The inauguration of the monument to THomAs 


Hoop in Kensal-green Cemetery has gone off with 


considerable éclat, Mr. Moncxron MILNes having 
volunteered to pronounce his eluge. He did not 
draw the line between humour and buffoonery 
very happily. The wit of Hoop has nothing 


in common with the broad farce and often vulgar 
exaggeration of Dickens; and we should be disposed 
to contrast rather than compare the two. One of 
characteristics of Hoop’s humour is its 
learning—its allusions to all manner of things which 
we have read, and delight to have recalled to our 
recollection—and hence differs from the mere carica- 
ture, than which nothing is more easy which people 


are now indulgent enough to consider wit. If 
he resembled any one modern writer more than 
another, it was his friend Cuartes Lame 


whose Hippocrene was our best and quaintest early 
English dramatists. However palatable Hoop’s 
may be to the taste of the age, some of 
his serious poems will long outlive his drolleries. 
His finest poem—one of the finest poems of the kind 
of modern times—is “The Haunted House.” “The 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies” is perhaps the 
most graceful and fanciful of his poems. His 
“Song of the Shirt,” admirable as it is, is far 
from being his che/-d’euvre, although such he seems 
to have considered it when he expressed his desire 
that his epitaph should be “ He sang the Song of the 
Sbirt.” The monument, executed by NoBLE, consists 
of a bronze bust, on a red granite pedestal, the front 
of which bears the following inscription : —‘‘ In 
Memory of THomss Hoop, born 23rd May 1798, 
died 3rd May 1845. Erected by public subscription 
A.D. 1854.” Bas-reliefs decorate the three other sides 
of the monument. Cordially sympathising with his 
friends in their esteem for his memory, we cannot 
but regret that the money expended upon this post- 
humous testimonial was not as 1 in the more 


rational object of smoothing the difficulties of his 
later life. 

It will not surprise readers endowed with an 
ordinary share of foresight to learn that cheap 


literature, and the shilling volume s 
cially, is looking down. People are beginning to be 
awakened to the absurdity of ana a ing their houses 
with badly printed and worse edited books, for no 
better reason than that they arecheap. The increased 
price of paper, the only thing in any way connected 
with literature that is ‘looking up,” is tending to 
hasten the consummation. Railway libraries, so 
called lucus ¢ », because no one can read 
them in a railroad carriage, are on the wane; dingy 
paper, and type which would require an electric light 
to enable the traveller to read it, are beginning 





fem more espe- 







non lucend 


to be repudiated even at a shilling cost; and 
people are managing to understand that a thing 
which they should be ashamed to see upon their shelves 
is hardly worth buying at any price. There is an 
epidemic among the green books; and stacks of 
them, many sent on sale or return, are cumbering 


our shops and railway-stalls in all parts of the king- 
dom. Not that the taste for gor d cheap literature, 
like the popular libraries of Murray, LoNGMAN, and 
other publishers of their order, is ata discount. Even 
their sale, however, has met with a check in the dis- 
persion, at really low prices, of the extensive stock of 
the good library editions of standard works of the late 
Mr. PickertnGc. Who would purchase a cheap edition 
of the British poets, edited by some anonymous penny- 
a-liner, when he can buy the Aldine poets, honestly 
collated and edited by such men as Dyce, Sir Harris 
Nicotas, Mirrorp, and other competent authorities, 
at almost every book-stall, for half-a-crown a volume? 
Even the popularity of Butwer and Scorr has not 
availed to force the sale of books so produced to any 
thing like a remun ¢ circulation. What chance 
can there be , therefore, for cheap editions of the smaller 
fry of authors? It seems as if some of our cheap 
publishers had gone absoluteiy daft, when one con- 
templates the absurdity of some of their speculations. 
For fifty years a single edition of the poems of Her- 

BERT sufficed to supply the demand. There are now 
no fewer than seven recent reprints of this poete 


“~t} 
rathh 


Meanwhile, printers’ and stationers’ bills are gpéwitg 
alarming alike to debtor shy wey and the‘general 
inquiry is, How is t he é vil t be cured? Phéaqnswer 
. 1 z . le 
1s obvious ¢ ll cure itself. 





A contemporary aa informs the world-thathe is 
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residing “on the line of road between London and 
Hampton Court,” and who has already advocated, in 
his own small way, the propriety of not admitting the 
public to the Crystal Palace on Sunday, considers it 
most undesirable to “ tempt large masses of the people 
on the Sabbath to places of recreation, from the reli- 
gious services of the day.” Now, how many of the 
hours of the Sabbath our over-pious friend may have 
occupied in watching the progress of fresh-air seekers 
to Hampton Court, on that “line,” we are unable to 
divine; but, residents for some years at Hampton 
Court, we can undertake to affirm that we have 
never witnessed one-twentieth part of the drunken- 
ness which is to be met with on that day in any 
of the crowded haunts of the metropolis; nor, 
indeed, in the Palace or its gardens any be- 
haviour which could have supplied an argument to 
an Exeter Hall Sabbatarian. Hampton Court on a 
Sunday is not precisely the locality to which a newly 
married couple, thirsting for peace and “love in a 
cottage,” would naturally resort; but it is a very plea- 
sant and legitimate place of ‘ recreation ” for the Sab- 
bath nevertheless; and with a far greater number of 
opportunities of forming a correct judgment on thesub- 
ject than our contemporary, notwithstanding his con- 
tiguity to the ‘line of road,” we have never witnessed 
any conduct in that locality which could reasonably 
offend the most fastidious critic that was ever indebted 
for either his morals or advertisements to Exeter Hall. 
Kew Gardens are, if possible, even less liable to objec- 
tion, as a place of Sunday resort. Our strait-laced 
neighbour asserts that there are 10,000 people to be 
found in Kew Gardens on Sunday afternoon, and 
that for every thousand persons who repair thither 
10,000 would be found at the Crystal Palace; 
where “feasting and excitement” would interfere 
with the peaceful observance of the day. Even the 
shareholders are not to be allowed access to it on Sun- 
day, lest they should offend the prejudices of these 
over-righteous expounders of God’s law. If there be 
persons who cannot trust themselves at a place of public 
recreation on the Sunday, lest they should furnish 
such Pharisees as these with arguments against 
tasting a breath of fresh air on that day, let them 
by all means stay away; but let not every innocent 
means of recreation be judged of by its abuse. Toni 
soit qui mal y pense! A recent report of a committee 
selected to inquire into the consequences of such ex- 
cursions, finds them, so far from being injurious to 
the habits and morals of the people, every way calcu- 
lated to improve them. Dr. CumMING has a panacea 
in the shape of thirteen fresh holidays during the year; 
but if the poor mechanic should be lucky enough to in- 
duce his master to make any such concession, will he 
apply such holidays to the purposes for which they are 
given? At all events, thirteen days would be but a 
sorry exchange for the privilege of seeking fresh air 
and sunshine fifty-two Sundays in the year. The 
Glasgow purists starve their lower orders to prevent 
them from indulging in potations, for which they now 
provide, as a matter of course, on the preceding day. 
There is no blessing which Gop has bestowed upon 


| the public cost. 


suffering humanity which is not susceptible of abuse ; | 


and it is upon the abuse of every pleasure, innocent 
in itself, that our Exeter Hall moralists are, for the 
most part, accustomed to calculate. 

Rovpiiic’s statue of HANpeEL, executed 
JONATHAN Tyers (the original proprietor of Vauxhall 
Gardens), and for upwards of a century the chief 
ornament of the “ Royal Property,” has been pur- 
chased by the Sacred Harmonic Society. The sculp- 
tures of Rouprizac have a traditional reputation far 
exceeding their deserts; for, if his bust of Porr be 
excepted, there is hardly any work from his chisel 
which sustains the fame assigned to him by the arti- 
ficial age in which he lived. TyeErs paid twenty 
pounds for the statue of Hanper. A leading 
characteristic of Rovusriiac’s art was his taet in 
adapting it to the situation for which it was intended. 


It seems doubtful, however, if a figure which suited | 


the florid and tawdry style of decoration of Vauxhall 
Gardens, will accord equally well with the soberer 


ornaments of the rooms of the Sacred Harmonic 
Soctety. 
Dr. Ernest INNooeNtT Havscuitp, Director of 


the Modern Gymnasium at Leipsig, has promulgated 
a proposal to effect “a permanent union of the Ger- 
man, English, and French nations,” by means of the 
Gymnasium—not, to be sure, the sort of gymnasium 
we meet with at the foot of Primrose-hill, but a great 
European School of Instruction in every branch of 
science with which it is desirable for the German, the 
Englishman, and Frenchman to be acquainted. Doctor 
HAvscHILD is already, he tells us, at the head of a 


for | 


The-chief inducement of the House 
of Commons to become wholesale type-founders ap- 
pears to be the reduction of the expense of printing 
its division lists in the ratio of from a shilling to a 
farthing. This “‘ mare’s nest ” consists in casting the 
names of the members of beth Houses in single blocks, 
a plan that has been tried and abandoned half-a- 
dozen times during the last twenty years. The 
name of each member, says the erudite patentee, 
“is taken up at one lift, instead of letter by letter ;” 
and Mr. Greene, who evidently desires himself to be 
taken up “at one lift,” has asked for and obtained a 
committee to investigate and report upon his om sb 
If such applications succeed, we may expect ere long 
to find committees of the House of Commons deter- 
mining the merits of rival coach or pianoforte makers. 


Mr. GREENE, it is true, indulged in a rhodomontade | 


about saving Parliament 40,0007. in the printing its 
division lists, promising to accomplish for 7d. what 
now costs 3s. 10d. 


He has since published areclama- | 
tion in the Times, not very complimentary to the intel- | 


ligence and literary capabilities of our modern race | 


contemporary expresses a hope 
machine may be better than the 
We hope so too. 

Tue LounGEr. 


of legislators. Our 
that the Beniowski 
patentee’s English. 





TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 
WE are likely to have a new crusade against what 
are called Taxes on Knowledge; and, as there are few 


subjects on which the public have been compelled to | 


listen to so much of what our Turkish friends call 
bésh as on this, it may not be a waste of time to 
devote a few lines to the consideration of what these 
said taxes really are, and how far they are rightly so 
called. 

They will be found to consist of two taxes, respec- 
tively connected with the Excise and the Stamps— 
the latter applying only to periodicals containing 
news, and published at intervals under one month. 
At a time like the present, when the national income, 
under the pressure of war, is rapidly diminishing, 


and the national expenditure as rapidly inereasing, it | 


can be hardly expected that a productive tax, even | 1 . 
| on the press, and local interests might perhaps be 


somewhat unpopular, can be readily given up; and 
therefore those engaged in discussing the question 
seem to be agreed that, for the present, the grievance 
is more likely to receive ventilation than relief. Yet, 
as at no period was the temper of the House of Com- 
mons more uncertain than it is now, it is by no 
means impossible that these taxes on knowledge may 


| 


suddenly find themselves scattered to the winds, to | 


the utter astonishment even of those who advocate 
their abolition. 
together. An Excise-tax is,on many accounts, more 
difficult to repeal than one connected with any other 


They are not likely, however, to go | 


part of the revenue ; and the duty on paper will pro- | 
bably remain long after the stamps have been re- | 


moved from newspapers. 
last-named tax that we shall commence our obser- 
vations. 

Those who advocate the removal of the tax ob- 
serve, that in the larger newspapers the tax exactly 
amounts to one-fifth of the entire price of the paper, 
and that this proportion is increased considerably, 
when, from whatever cause, the paper is obliged to 
give a supplement. That this expense is enhanced 
by the cost of taking the paper to the Stamp-office, 
and removing it from thence. So that, on a paper 
such as the 7imes, a considerably larger fraction than 
one-fifth may be said to represent the addition to 
what would otherwise be the selling price. Nor does 
it recommend itself to the apprehension of plain 
men, that, if this money-payment be remitted to the 
proprietor of the paper, it cannot to a like amount be 
remitted to the purchaser also. The vendor of provi- 
sions outside the barriers of Paris is able to charge 
precisely the same price for his goods, minus the oetroi 
duty, which is charged by the dealer within ; and all 
the calculation of the Times to the contrary will not 
convince the English public that the same simple rule 


| of addition and subtraction will not apply to the sale 


of papers. Taking this point, then, for granted, the 
question is, whether the facility thus thrown in the 


| way of publishing newspapers, will not greatly in- 


| crease both their number and their sale. 


modern gymnasium with an Anglo-French pro-gym- | 


nasium as a preparatory school—a gymnasium, in fact, 
‘‘for the present and the future.” 
seem to be a highly enthusiastic man; how far he will 
be able to realise his exalted views of public education 
it is impossible to divine; but that his enterprise is 
conceived upon a scale of enormous grandeur cannot 
be doubted. 

An invention for expediting and cheapening the 
process of letter-press printing, of which one Major 
Bentowsk1 is said to bé the originator, was brought 
before the House of Commons a few evenin ‘ 
Mr. Greene, M.P., the patentee or middleman in the 
affair, with a view to obtain a grant from Parliament 
te enable the projectors to carry out their notion at 


"The Doctor would | 


| comparatively small area. 


It does 
not indeed appear likely that a man who de- 
clines taking in a daily paper, because it will 
cost him fivepence, will be induced to do so by 
so small a reduction as one penny. He who 
reads the fivepenny paper at his club or his-coffee- 
house will continue to do so; and he who hires it daily 
will merely reduce the sum which he pays for the 
accommodation. There will be a small gain in 
quarters where it will scarcely be felt, and a con- 
siderable loss will accrue to the Government. On the 
other hand there will be an immense number of addi- 
tional newspapers in demand, adapting to minute 
shades of opinion, and intended to circulate over a 
These papers will neces- 
sarily be cheap and small, like those which are seen 
in France, or perhaps still more those which prevail 
in America. We allude principally to those of remote 


| towns, not to the gigantic broad sheets of the Atlantic 


gs ago by | 





sea-board. Now if Mr. Copprn’s judgment be a 
right one, that of all classes of reading, newspaper 


reading is the most profitable, that would be a good | 


measure that would greatly multiply the number of 





It is, therefore, with this | 


newspapers published, and enable a man who now 
reads one, to read two, three, or four. No one who 
wishes to be thoroughly acquainted with what is. going 
on in the East, feels that he has accomplished his 
object, unless he has compared the statements as well 
as the sentiments of more than one journal ; and in 
general there is no better mode of abating prejudice, 
than by observing the different aspects under which 
different minds contemplate the same transaction ; 
and if this were the whole of the question, we 
should say at once, remove the tax and let the revenue 
right itself by some other channel. But that this is 
not the whole question will be evident from the argu- 
ments of those who oppose its abolition. We pass 
over for the present the consideration of the enormous 
mass of vicious and dangerous publications which, it 
is contended, would overspread the land like a flood 
as soon as the restraint which the penny stamp pre- 
sents should be removed, because there are such pub- 
lications to a great extent existing now, and which 
would be rather improved than deteriorated by the 
admission of news properly so called. But the real 
stress of the dispute lies in the fact that the penny 
stamp carries the paper through the post, and that 
not once or twice merely, but an indefinite number of 
times ; so that it has been seriously called in question 
whether the additional expense laid on the postal 
department does not counterbalance the gain to the 
revenue by the stamp itself. And here we perceive 
at once the immense advantage of the present system 
to such a paper as the Times, and can discern a reason 
why the conductors of that journal are so anxious to 
persuade us that the removal of the stamp would not 
enable them to reduce the price of their par The 
morning journals, save on the great lines of railway, 
would only be receivable at an enormous increase of 
price. Hundreds of small towns where the Zimes, Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and Advertiser now make their appear- 
ance, would be compelled to support journals of their 
own, in most cases inferior in merit, and not unfre- 
quently owing their chief value to wholesale depreda- 
tion on their larger contemporaries. On the other hand, 
there would be this advantage, that a much greater 
variety of opinions would find expression, a largely 
increased number of able men would find employment 


better attended to. Are these advantages of sufficient 
importance to counterbalance their attendant draw- 
backs, and chiefly the actual and considerable loss to 
the revenue? It would be perhaps difficult to find a 
more puzzling problem to solve; but fortunately 
there is a mezzo termine which, like the late Mr. In- 
GOLDsBY’s pious plaid, may serve for both occa- 
sions. It is this—and our own paper is an example 
of the practice: Let the stamp be issued for all papers 
intended to pass through the post, and at the same 
time let the prohibition of news in an unstamped 
paper be repealed. Small parties, minute shades of 
opinion, will thus find their representatives, while at 
the same time the broader and deeper channels of 
public opinion will not be interfered with. 

We are inclined to think that the loss to the reve- 
nue by such a plan as this would be much less than 
is anticipated. The relief to the post-office would be 


| undoubtedly great ; while a new safety-valve for free 


discussion would be opened to the public throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

We have left ourselyes but short space to discuss 
the other tax, namely, that on paper—a tax be- 
coming more important on account of the increased 
consumption of the article itself. A reward of 1000/. 
is offered by an eminent publishing house for a new 
and economical material out of which it may be 
made. All the rags in the world are used up, and no 
ene knows where to look for more. Straw, rice, 
shavings, have all been in turn experimented upon ; 
and we are now mainly looking to the willow-tree to 
supply us with the means of in¢@llectual culture. 

Wihen despairing swains of old crowned themselves 
with willow, and laid by the side of purling brooks, 
they little imagined to how far more glorious a pre- 


| eminence was that tree destined one day to arise. Nor 


did the Emperor Nicholas, when he necessitated the 


| closing of his ports, imagine that he was dealing a 


| blow against the literature of those countries whose 


| 
‘ 


freedom is so distasteful to his government. With 
this dearth of paper before us, it is to be wished for, 
however little it may be hoped, that Government 
would relieve printers, authors, and publishers, by 
remeving the additional pressure of the tax. 








THE STOUT GENTLEMAN. 

Here sits a stout gentleman who looks as resolute 
as an oak-log. ‘“ These things are much the effect of 
imagination,” he tells you, “ a little self-control and 
resolution,” &e. Ah me! it is delightful when these 
people who are always talking about resolution get 
caughton shipboard. As the backwoodsman said to 
the Mississippi river about the steam-boat, they 
“et their match.” Our stout gentleman sits a 
quarter of an hour upright as a palm-tree, his back 
squared against the rails, pretending to be reading 4 
paper; but the dismal look of disgust is settling down 
about his lips; the old sea and his will are evidently 
having a pitch battle. Ah ha! there he goes for the 
stairway, says he has left a book in the cabin, but 
sheots by with a most suspicious velocity. You may 
fancy his finalee—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe's Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands. 
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| stantine. Church dissensions were evidently the | 
| cause of this falling away from force and confi- 
dence. The adverse opinions of the bishops im- 
pressed themselves deeply on Christian art. St. 
Cyril maintained that Christ was the least comely | 
of men, while the contrary opinion was urged by 
others, among whom was St. Chrysostom. This 
controversy, alternately fast and furious, or | 
languid and weak, according as the common 
church was free from danger or otherwise, lasted 
until the eighth century,when Pope Adrian L., great 
in the Latin Church, and other high authorities, 
declared that Christ was in form a model of per- 
fection. This opinion.originated in the West, and 
in the West it is acknowledged to this day. In 
our National Gallery, and in the national heart, the | 
beautiful in religion, as typified by the coun- | 
tenance of Christ, speaks to us through the 
but cannot destroy it; and yet, if history teaches opinions of St. Chrysostom, and Pope Adrian the | 
anything, it teaches this—that particular forms | First. But the East did not subscribe to the | 
and types of art become linked or dissevered | beautiful in this way. The monks of the order | 
from the term “beautiful,” not positively, but of St. Basil tortured their imagination in order 
relatively, according to the position from which} to make the Saviour the most hideous and 
our ideas comprehend them. Let us, then, take | ghastly of forms, and they succeeded to a marvel. 
Rio’s: view, which forms the foundation and excel- | From the West also sprang those Madonnas 
lence of his volume, and consider painting, in its | which, to our eyes, represent all that is lovely in 
early development, as the expression of emotion | woman—the creature illumined by all that is 
and imagination springing from. an intensity of spiritual in intellect. It was only after the 
Christian faith, and many of the rugged details of | Council of Ephesus, held in 431, that the Virgin 
primitive art will be softened in the light emitted | was represented in regal grandeur, with the 
by the object and nature of the artist’s design. | infant Jesus on her knees or in her arms. 
Only in this view can Rio’s comprehensive and | These, the two distinct types of Christian | 
suggestive title, The Poetry of Christian Art, be paintings, the conceptions of the East and | 
fully understood. Dallas, in his “Poetics,” is | West, produced diversity in the views of the | 
nicely and shrewdly discriminative; but even he | artists. Christian art had to struggle against | 
would fail to furnish an adequate expression of | formidable opposition; but it found no struggle 
that wonderful persistency and courage which | 80 severe as that against the iconoclastic em- 
sustained the first Christian artists—which in- | perors. Leo the Isaurian entertained a blind 
spired them to trace rude sketches on the walls | hatred of images, which he considered as merely 
of subterranean chapels—to toil in neglect’ or forms of idolatry; and he commenced a crusade 
derision in order that they might leave behind | against them, but he was conquered by the artists | 
visible evidences of their faith. Yet such were | and the lovers of Christian art. The result of | 
the fervid men, and such the zeal of those, who | that victory to Italy has been the growth of | 
struggled to preserve the emblems-of Christianity | numbers of magnificent paintings. It was a 
at a time when Christian faith, still young in | 
years, had to contend with the hoary front 
of Paganism. ‘To show the progress of such 
men, and the development of their art, was 





The Poetry of Christian Art. 
the French of A. F. Rro. London: Bosworth. 
Tuts work, comparatively unknown to the 
English public, will not be lightly thrown aside | 
if there is any genuineness, any life, in our 
national love of early Italian art. As a people 
we should feel indignant if the validity of this | 
love were questioned—for a prosaic people is | 
always tender of its artistic reputation. Let us 
wait then and see, now we have abook that can 
most effectually lead to the study of early Chris- 
tian art, how warmly such a book is: received. 
The beautiful, in its general lineaments, whether 
represented by painting or any other art, is 
always stirring in the soul of nations. The 
most barbaric and destructive wars may check, 


Translated from 


and she did. Then came Charlemagne to assist 
the progress of Christian art. Rio aptly and 
the sole design of Rio. His work is less truly says of this time, that, “as it was necessary 
adapted for extract than are’ many of infi- | that the iranspositive language of the Latins 
nitely less ability and research, because it is | should fall as: it were to pieces, in order that 
not digressive, and its criticisms, which are | analogous languages should rise from its ruins, so 
numerous, are not desultory, but wedded to the | it was essential that ancient art, with its methods 
main progressive history. The strong, vigorous | and types, should be entirely lost sight of by the 
current of thought and inquiry goes on unbroken, Christian artists, in order that they might be able 
and therefore we think it best to offer briefly a | to attain to those original and sublime concep- 
few of the leading arguments and facts of this | tions which distinguish the schools of the middle 
book, employing the right of giving them the | ages.” 

form of our own expression in the simplest This labour of transposition is termed by 
manner, and occasionally mingling with them | modern philosophers the long sleep of the human 
our own reflections. We may form some idea, | intelleet-—a. term, however, not logically correct. 
imperfeet though it be, of the courageous Chris- | From the coronation of Charlemagne a new ele- 
tian artists of old by the assurance that they sus-| ment is observable—the Germano- Christian 
tained art and propagated Christianity by rapid | school. From this time the 
successions of allegorical-biblical representations. | school dgeayed, having fulfilled its mission, which 
A vast number of those crude performances, 
which had their origin before the accession of 
Constantine, are enumerated by Rio. It was in 
consequence of the great revolution effected by 


a 


schools which followed; so in the world’s. history 
do humble and indifferent agents lead on to the 
Constantine that Christian art passed trium-| consummation of grandeur and beauty! Char- 
phantly from its first period—that is, from the | lemagne may be said to have led the Germano- 
gloomy’ confines of catacombs—and found the | Christian school. We are told that when en- 
whole of Italy a theatre for its energies. The | camped he caused the interior of his oratory to 
artist now had more breathing and more working | be painted. 
room. The temples became the repositories of | tector of the arts with foreign princes, and yet 
painting; and, looking back from this distance of | there are no well-authenticated remains of the 
time on their solemn mysteries, we see how | painting of this time. 
necessary they were in preserving the character At the end of the tenth century, Christian art 
which Christian art assumed in the second period | acquired new features, namely, the fabrication of 
of its development. r 
Having departed from the allegorical forms 
which art had been compelled to adopt at first, 
all its images represented triumph and beatitude. 
Then the figure of Christ shone above the sanc- 
tuary with a beauty and a majesty which inspired 
admiration, and at the same time acted as a con- 
trast and a rivalry to the pomp of the Pagan 
emperors. ‘This Romano-Christian school sus- 
tained itself until the invasion of the barbarians. 
tio, with his strong earnest love of art, regret- 


! carpets and hangings for church decorations, and 
the art of painting on glass. To the Orientals 
we owe the first discovery, and to France the 
glory of the last. It is here worthy of remark, 
that in the East carpets have only been con- 
sidered as objects of luxury, while in the West 
they have been regarded as objects of art. Rio 
gives us some valuable details and examples of 
the Byzantine style which survived the Romano- 
Christian school, and also the school of Siena; 
but we cannot pause toenumerate. The Floren- 

fully acknowledges that there is less decision and | tine school, which dates half a century earlier 

boldness in the figures of the artists in propor- | than 
tion as they were removed from the time of Con- | Giotto. 


that of Siena, had its chief ornament in 
Giotto worked a great 


revolution in 


Romano-Christian | 


was to preserve the link between the primitive | 
inspiration of art and the greater and grander | 


He even constituted himself pro- | 


painting; but Rio thinks, and we quite agree 
with him, that Giotto was rather too contemp- 
tuous of Byzantine traditions. It appears that 
there is only one picture extant on which this 
painter has inscribed his name, the only one in 
fact which may be considered authentic. This 
picture is in Florence. The first period of the 
Florentine school which broke the Byzantine 
fetters, had one source of imagination and inspi- 
ration—and a grand and important one it was— 
in the poems of Dante. The ideal creations of 
the Divine Comedy transmitted energy, soul and 
power to the pencils of the painters, which again 
through them reached the people, one example 
among many of the universality of the poet! 
Up to this time the object of art was eminently 
and exclusively Christian. One of the pupils of 
Giotto said, “ We painters occupy ourselves en- 
tirely in tracing saints on the walls. and on the 
altars, in order that by this means men, to the 
despite of the demons, may be more drawn to 
virtue and piety.” The poet, sculptor, painter, 
and musician had a common and. mutual inspi- 
ration, a perfect unity of religious zeal. This 
unity was, however, soon to be loosened in, what 
Rio denominates, the second period of the Flo- 
rentine school. It is interesting to watch the 
diverging stream, the breaking asunder of the 
conjunction of ideas flowing at every step more ir- 
retrievably apart. Paganism had come afresh on 
the scene; but even while the Christian unity of 


| the painters suffered decadence, painting as an 


art was advancing towards perfection, 


We pass over—not as being unworthy of notice, 


| but because we have no space to treat them—the 


many minor schools of painting which grew out 
of, and may be considered as branches of, the 
Florentine. For a history of these the reader 
must turn to Rio’s critical and eloquent expo- 
sition. It was early in the fifteenth century that 
the unity of art was broken. The artists began 
to have distinet sources of inspiration. Some 
painted the traditional and elevated types of 


y | Christ and the Virgin, while others set aside 
natural reaction that Italy should produce more 
images after the close of the iconoclastic war— | 


spirituality by substituting prosaic portraits of 
living individuals. The Florentine painters 
generally became more material; they imitated 
nature more in detail, and subjeets were borrowed 
less from the doctrines of Christianity than from 
religious histories. In 1452 a new process be- 
came the means of multiplying art. This was 
the appearance of the Pax, well known in the 
history of engraving. A fine example of this 
may be seen in the collection of engravings in 
the Royal Library at Paris. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that this new process should have appeared 


| at the period when the first Latin Bible was 
| printed by Faust and Gutenberg. 


We have seen 
that, for a period of a century, painting made 
rapid progress in external. development, and 
ceased comparatively to be a form of Christian 
poetry. What power was there to restore the 
purity of Christian art? Who would attempt 
the Herculean task of revolutionising the 
thought, imagination, and tastes of a people? 
When we contemplate a solitary monk attempt- 
ing this mighty change, we have renewed faith in 
| the individualism of man. That we may not 
break this interesting thread of history, we shall 
pass over Rio’s valuable and enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the Mystic school of art, or, as it was 
often called, the Umbrian school, because its 
disciples were attracted by the tomb of St. 
Francis to the mountains of Umbria. To this 
school the great Perugino belonged, and, in his 
earlier years, the greater Raphael, into whose 
merits and defects Rio has entered fully and elo- 


quently. The solitary, indomitable monk to 
whom we have referred, and who maintained 
unassisted a contest with the feelings of all 


energies 


impress 


Italy, was named Savonarola. His 
were aroused, because he found the 
of Paganism on the arts and manners of the 
schools. He commenced his career with the 
flaming sword of the prophet—a_ terrible 
weapon in the hands of those who believe that 
they are chosen as denuneiative missionaries of 
God! He hurled, with the burning zeal of con- 
viction, tribulations on those nations refused 


to seek shelter in repentance, and these predic- 
tions seemed to have been fulfilled when the 
French invaded Italy and occupied Florence. li 





was but an eventual step for the prophet Savo- 
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narola, the “ Messenger of God,” to figure as the | 
liberator of the people from Paganism, and to 
embue them with his strong enthusiasm. The 
eople soon imagined themselves transplanted 
back to the purest ages of the primitive Church. 
This restoration of the Christian unity progressed 
for seven consecutive years under Savonarola’s 
direct agency. Rough mountaineers descended 
the Appennines, and hastened towards Florence, 
anxious to fraternise with the inhabitants of that 
city. It now seemed but a natural transition 
from the types of Paganism to the poetry of 
Christian art ; and to the people the transition 
seemed the more divine that Savonarola led the 
way. We may easily see what urgent need there 
was of some strong earnest mind who should 
seek to purify the arts, when we remember that | 
at this time portraits of young girls, generally of 
the most notorious character, were introduced into 
altar-pieces, under the form of the Madonna or 
the Magdalene. In this and other indignities 
Savonarola severely reproached the painters ; 
but reproaches were not enough to check the 
evil. How, then, was this moral pestilence, this 
sensual plague, to be stayed ? By the surest, and 
indeed by the only method of checking this and 
similar evils—by educating the young in the 
right, rather than by trusting to any eloquence 
as a means of turning the aged from the wrong. 
Savonarola had observed that, to elevate the cha- 
racter of art, he must augment Christian feeling ; 
and, with such materials to work upon as the 
impressible heart of youth, it was no wonder that 
Paganism shrunk from the advance of the indo- 
mitable reformer. Music was another branch of 
the arts which needed purification, in order that 
the chastity of Christian art might be general; 
and to this the comprehensive genius of Savo- 
narola turned as to a new field of action. The 
simple monk, by the force of intellect and moral 
grandeur, triumphed over the carnal demon of 
Paganism ; and at last those who had been hos- 
tile to him—philosophers, poets, architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, and engravers—became, as Rio 
finely remarks, “docile instruments of his great 
social reform.” He made disciples of artists be- 
cause his knowledge of art was so true and dis- 
criminating. What Savonarola said more than 
350 years ago is true of all time, and is worthy 
attention now. He says to the artists: “ Beauty 
is transfiguration ; it is light ; it is then in some- 
thing beyond the visible that we must seek for 
the essence of supreme beauty. The more nearly 
the creature participates in and approaches to 
the divine beauty, the more beautiful it is ; be- 
cause the beauty of the body depends, in great 
measure, on the beauty of the soul; for in- 
stance, if you select two women of equal beauty 
from among the audience, she who possesses the 
greatest holiness will excite the greatest admira- 
tion in the spectators, and the palm will even be 
awarded to her by men of carnal minds.” 
Savonarola paid his life as the price of his 
daring innovations, not because he had restored 
the spiritual and poetical in the place of the dis- 
eased and deformed, but because he offended 
certain bankers and merchants in Florence by 
encouraging the poor to invest capital among 
themselves. Rio has dwelt with absorbing in- 
terest, with intense rapture, over the great and 
good work of Savonarola, because it was an 
important link in the restoration of Christian 
art; and truly no man, in or out of the cloister, 
ever deserved at the hands of the historian more 
thanks, for discharging a conscientious duty 
fearlessly, than this poor Dominican lay-brother. 
The influence of Savonarola was neither brief 
nor feeble. A small band of ardent artists pro- 
longed his spiritual doctrines to a late period in 
the sixteenth century: such, in fact, was the 
power of the genius of Savonarola, that, after his 
death, Paganism, which flooded the branches of 
literature, made little or no impression on art. 
Such are a few of the vicissitudes in the his- 
tory of Christian art—such are a few of the 
skeleton facts which Rio, in his delightful book, | 
has invested with nerve and muscle. The last 
chapter treats almost exclusively of the Venetian 
school, and is a charming example of the author’s 
analytical skill in the treatment of works of art. 
But everywhere the literary excellence of the 
author is evident. He is full and rich in con- | 
trast and comparison, often rhetoretical and 
poetical, and always shrewdly critical. His con- 
summate knowledge of the different schools of | 
painting, his ready acquaintance with the works | 
of individual masters, and his intense love of 
artistic beauty, are of themselves sufficient to | 
excite in us a genuine admiration of Rio’s | 














patience, his research, his enthusiasm. Apart 
from all other merit, Rio’s book is a cyclopzdia 
of valuable facts connected with the poetry of 
Christian art; while the fine taste and arrange- 


ciple with that employed by Champollion, in his 
endeavour to decipher the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics. He obtains some inscription which it is 
probable, from extrinsic evidence, contains a 


ment of the details have stripped these facts of | certain proper name; he endeavours to find 


all sterility and dryness. It deserves an exten- 


what characters of the inscription represent this 


sive circulation. Our thanks are due to the lady | name; and this name, so conjecturally deter- 
who has so admirably translated a work which | mined, gives several letters of the alphabet: an 
required very much more than average care and | extension of the same process to other inscrip- 
learning—a work without which no library is | tions, facilitated by the letters already ascer- 
complete—a work which should be ranged side | tained, ultimately leads to the determination of 
by side with the Modern Painters of Ruskin, and | the whole alphabet. 


the Raffaello of Quatremere De Quincy. 








The Publications of the Antiquarian Etching Club for 
1853. London: J. R. Smith. 

Ix announcing the formation of the Antiquarian 
Etching Club, explaining its design, and reviewing 
the first issue of the society’s publications in our 
journal of 1st June 1849, we expressed a favourable 
opinion of the plan upon which it was proposed to 
conduct it, and our belief that it gave fair promise of 
success in these days of archeological pursuit. Thus 
far our anticipations have not been disappointed 
Our only regret is that the club has not extended 
itself more rapidly. As the rules do not appear to 
limit the number of members, we had hoped that by 
this time, instead of publishing some sixty or seventy 
plates annually, at least double that number might 
have been issued ; and we think that many, both pro- 
fessional and amateur artists of antiquarian tastes, 
would readily join such a society were they aware of 
its existence and advantages. We must, however, 
give the present members, most of whose names we 
recognise from the commencement, the credit of 
having maintained their work with steady perse- 
verance and spirit. The present volume is by no means 
inferior to any of its predecessors in antiquarian in- 
terest, and the subjects are as various as heretofore. 
Mr. Rye has contributed some curious plates, chiefly 
illustrative of ancient manners and costume; and 
there are some well-executed architectural subjects 
by Mr. Swaine and Mr. Graves. But perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the collection, to the 
archeologist, will be the illustrations of ancient works 
of art in private possession, of which the valuable 
museum of Mr. Rolfe of Sandwich has furnished 
many examples, very effectively etched by Mr. H. W. 
Rolfe. We have no doubt that this volume will be 
highly acceptable to the antiquary and topographer, 
and trust that the succeeding one will exhibit a con- 
siderable accession of members, which is alone want- 
ing to render the club one of the most useful of the 
archeological associations. 





HISTORY. 
The One Primeval Language traced experimen- 
tally through Ancient Inscriptions in Alphabetic 
Characters of Lost Powers from the Four Con- 
tinents ; including the Voice of Israel from the 
Rocks of Sinai; and the Vestiges of Patriarchal 
Tradition from the Monuments of Egypt, Etruria, 
and Southern Arabia: with Illustrative Plates, a 
Harmonised Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and 
Translations. By the Rev. CHarvtes Forster, 
B.D., Rector of Stisted, &c. &c. Part III. 

London: Bentley. 

Tue former volumes of this work, containing the 
South Arabian and Egyptian portions of the sub- 
ject, have already been noticed in our columns. 
The volume before us contains some of the results 
of the author’s experiments upon the cuneiform 
or arrow-head inscriptions of Assyria. 

The great number of inscriptions, including 
what appear to be whole volumes of records 
written upon leaves of alabaster, which have been 
disinterred by Dr. Layard and M. Botta, on the 
sites of the great cities of the Assyrian monar- 
chies, make the correct decypherment of the 
cuneiform character a matter of the utmost in- 
terest and importance. 

Our readers will not forget that in this branch 
of his researches, as in the Egyptian, Mr. Forster 
comes after men who have gained considerable 
reputation by their researches in the same field, 
and sets up his system in opposition to a system 
which has already gained the general sanction of 
many of the learned. 

The great point of interest then with our 
readers, on being told that Mr. Forster’s is a 





| different system, and produces different results 


from those which had hitherto seemed satisfac- | 
tory, will be to examine and try to understand 
the merits of the two rival systems. 


It will give the reader an accurate idea of the 
whole system if we describe, condensing his own 
narrative, the way in which Col. Rawlinson 
obtained the basis of the alphabet which he uses, 
when he began the investigation de novo for 
himself. He found at Hamadan two trilingual 
inscriptions. ‘“ When I proceeded,” he says, “ to 
compare and interline the two inscriptions, or 
rather the Persian columns of the two inscrip- 
tions, I found that the characters coincided 
throughout except in certain particular groups; 
and it was only reasonable to suppose that the 
groups which were thus brought out and in- 
dividualised must be proper names.” It appeared 
to him that he obtained two “proper names” 
each inscription, which he supposed to be in 
according to the conventional Persian form, “B., 
the son of A., the great king.” He further 
noticed that one of these supposed proper names 
occurred in both inscriptions, so that the second 
inscription would run (if his formula were correct) 
“C., the son of B., the great king.” Then, since 
the monument was believed to be of the Persian 
era, “the natural inference,” he continues, “ was 
that in these three groups of characters I had 
obtained the proper names belonging to three 
consecutive generations of the Persian monarchy ; 
and it so happened that the first three names of 
Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, which I applied 
at hazard to these three groups according to the 
succession, proved to answer in all satisfactorily, 
and were, in fact, the true identifications.” 

The determination of the alphabet then, ac- 
cording to the Grotefend system, is a matter of 
good fortune in the discovery of likely inscrip- 
tions and ingenuity incomparing them. But the 
reading of the inscriptions, when the strange 
cuneiform characters are all transposed into 
familiar Roman letters, is a matter of far higher 
difficulty. What is the language? Eastern scho- 
lars look at it, and say that it is not a language 
with which they are acquainted. The language 
which the ancient inhabitants of these lands 
spoke is long since a dead language; some words 
may be preserved by the Greek historians; its 
roots may still exist in the vocabularies of 
kindred languages; and it is by collecting these 
words embalmed in Greek, and hunting after 
roots in Sanskrit, and Zend, and old corrupted 
Eastern dialects which still linger in mountains 
and forests, that Colonel Rawlinson has extracted 
a meaning out of the strange-looking arrow- 
heads—a meaning which tells of historical events 
of the highest importance, and in some in- 
stances confirmatory of and supplemental to 
the histories of the sacred writers. And these 
decipherments had hitherto gained the assent of 
the learned and had been received with implicit 
confidence by the general public, to whom they 
had been familiarised by their quotation by Dr. 
Layard in his popular works on the Nineveh 
discoveries. Here, for example, is the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Norris, of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, which very accurately expresses the 
general decision on the subject :— 

“‘T believe the general tenor of the reading of 
Assyrian monuments to be quite correct—about as 
correct as would be the reading of a Latin his- 
torical document by an intelligent Italian, who 
knew no more of Latin than what he might have 
learned through a general study of antiquities, 
and a comparison with the roots and forms of his 
own tongue; and it must be remembered that the 
monuments we have from Assyria are couched in 
the very plainest and simplest language. The 
reading of foreign names too is, I believe, accu- 
rate; of native names we have less certainty, as 
it appears to have been the practice of the writers 
rather to indicate a name than to spell it—to 
designate these monarchs rather as the favourites 
of this or that particular god or goddess, than as 





Mr. Forster himself, in the former part of the 
volume before us, gives us the data for comparing | 
them. The foundation of the first system is to be | 
attributed to Herr Grotefend, a professor at the 
university of Halle, in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. 


having vulgar names to be written with common 
letters. Hezekiah, Menahem, Jehu, &c., I be- 
lieve to be quite sure, and there is reason to sup- 
pose that other foreign names are equally ascer- 


| tained; but monograms of gods are less manage- 
His method is the same in. prin- able, though even here we have now and then 
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collateral aids, which render probabilities all but | 


certainties.” 
And now for Mr. Forster’s rival system. Our 
readers will remember the two foundations of his 


system—first, that all languages were at first | 


dialectic variations of one primitive language; 
and that, similarly, all alphabets sprang from one 
primitive alphabet. 

Mr. Forster’s first step, then, is to make out 
the alphabet of the cuneiform characters by the 
use of his canon—that a character in an unknown 
alphabet, which has the same form as a character 
of a known alphabet, has the same power. 

But, many of our readers who have pored over 
the marbles in the British Museum or the paint- 


system then should be established, we shall not 
have to wait long for the interpretation of all 
the roomsful of records which Dr. Layard has 
brought to light. 

With this third part of the Primeval Language 
Mr. Forster has bound up a distinct pamphlet on 
a subject of very great interest, viz., the locali- 


| ties of the dispersed tribes of Israel, and has put 


ings at the Sydenham Palace will exclaim, these | 


strange-looking rows of wedges or arrow-heads, | 


or whatever they may be, are not like any known | 


letters in the whole world. 

But our readers may, perbaps, remember a 
page in Mr. Layard’s book in which he gives an 
inscription from some painted bricks, where the 
strokes look like hammers instead of like wedges; 


and there is still another inscription, in which | 


simple uniform strokes, instead of hammers or 
wedges, occur as the elements of the characters. 
It is clear that the expansion of the simple stroke 


into the shape of an arrow-head, or a pyramid, or | 


whatever it may be intended for, is either merely 
for ornament, or perhaps for some religious reason ; 
and in all these inscriptions each wedge may be 
replaced by a straight line of equal length and 
in the same position. 

Having made this alteration, the characters 
presented themselves in forms many of which were 
already quite familiar forms to Mr. Forster, 
long accustomed to the forms of archaic alpha- 
bets; and the unknown remainder he—long skilled 
in tracing the successive steps by which old 


letters diverged from the original type—had no | 


difficulty in equating with the characters of 
known alphabets. A mere glance at his pre- 
viously-formed “ Harmony of primeval alphabets” 
enabled him to translate the characters into their 
equivalent Roman letters. 

Next for the language. Mr. Forster having 
the idea that the Hamyaritic, or obsolete Arabic 
(obsolete, but still retained in the dictionaries), is 
an early dialect very little removed from the 
primeval language, and therefore very near akin, 
in its vocabulary at least, to all the other early 
dialects—refers at once to his Golius’s Arabic 
Dictionary for the interpretation of the in- 
scriptions. 

In the inscriptions which Mr. Forster gives in 
the present volume, he adheres to the plan which 
he has laid down of taking only those cases in 
which the inscription is accompanied by a pic- 
torial device; and the results which he obtains 
are not less striking than those which he formerly 
presented to us in the Sinaitic and Egyptian por- 
tions of the work. 

In many instances in which a pictorial subject 
is accompanied by a few words which clearly 
refer to the picture, these words, as read by Mr. 
Forster’s method, correspond with the picture in 
a way which is certainly very remarkable. For 
instance, here is a picture of a lion, and in the 
upper corner of the picture are three or four 
arrow-headed characters; take up the Harmony 
of primeval alphabets for yourself, and compare 
the characters, and they give you a certain word; 
then take an Arabic Dictionary, and look for the 
word, and you find the meaning to be Leo. And 
this kind of correspondence between the inscrip- 
tion and the picture beside it occurs in very many 
instances, 

Remembering the conviction of so many 
learned persons of the general truth of Colonel 
Rawlinson’s method, and that we have not yet 
heard the reply of Colonel Rawlinson to Mr. 
Forster’s attack, it would perhaps be premature 
to assume Mr. Forster’s system to be incontro- 
vertible. But we may at once express our feel- 
ing that the assumptions upon which his system 
is based are in accordance with the latest truths 
of philology, and have a philosophical simplicity 
which commends itself to our acceptance; and 
that the interpretations which he obtains are in 
many cases so supported by their correspondence 
with the accompanying pictures, that the evi- 
dence of their truth is very strong indeed. 

This method, happily, is very simple; so much 
so that any one may, in a few hours, learn enough 
of the “harmony of alphabets,” and the Arabic 
character, to dabble in it; and a slight knowledge 
of the genius of the Eastern languages is enough 


| 





| 
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| 
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to render a person competent to experimentalise 
to some good purpose. 


| tion occupied her husband and son during their | 
| voyage to Australia in 1852, from which trip we are | 
| glad to hear that Mr. Howitt is expected very shortly 


together some interesting facts upon the subject; 
but our notice has already extended to such a 
length, that we must defer the consideration of 
this latter subject to some future opportunity. — | 





The History of Magic. By JOSEPH ENNEMOSER. 
Trans!ated from the German by WiLL1AM Howirr ; 
with Additions by Mary Howirr. In 2 vols. 
London : Bohn. 

Mrs. Howirr states in her preface that this transla- 


to return in good health, and with a world of inte- 
resting information about the Land of Promise, which 
he will relate to his eager countrymen in his own 
pleasant manner. In the meanwhile Mrs. Howitt has 
taken the work through the press as part of Mr. 
Bohn’s “ Scientific Library ;” and she appropriately 
introduces it with a fact that occurred to herself while 
it was in progress. It seems that she dreamed of a 
letter received from her son, in which she read the 
words “ Mr. Howitt is very ill.” She woke in alarm. | 
The dream made a deep impression upon her, and 
she forthwith wrote to her husband and son, telling | 
them of her dream and the uneasiness it had given. | 
A few days after this letter was posted she received 
one from a gentleman in Australia, announcing to her 
that her husband was very ill, but that he was con- 
sidered to be recovering. Mrs. Howitt, like most of 
those who have reflected upon the subject, attributes 
this toa psychological phenomenon, the precise ope- 
ration of which we have not yet discovered, but 
which might worthily engage the attention of philo- 
sophers. 

The volume before us treats, in learned German 
fashion, with a laborious array of authorities and 
some rather mystical speculations, of magic, its 
branches in general, of the theoretical views of it 
entertained by the ancients, and of magnetism among 
the ancient nations, especially the Orientals, Egyp- | 
tians, and Israelites. When the work is complete, 
we hope to give it a formal review. 





Hungary and its Revolutions from the Earliest Period | 
to the Nineteenth Century; with a Memoir of Louis 
Kossuth. By FE. V.8. London: Bohn. 

Tue preface states very candidly that the object of 

this work is to give a true relation of the life and | 

character of Kossuth, and especially to point out the | 
principles by which he was guided before and after 
the revolution of 1848. ‘The introductory history is 
therefore little more than a compendium of such 
events as contributed to form the character of the 

Hungarian people. 

The author is a devoted admirer of the Hungarian } 
chief, and as partial in defence of him as his enemies 
have been unjust in their attacks. ‘The truth we 
believe to lie, as usual, midway between them. Kos- 
suth was not entirely a patriot, nor wholly a self- 
seeker, and he was too prudent to be quite a hero. 
This biography does not contribute much to the solu- | 
tion of the problem which his character and career 
present for the perplexity of those who desire to be 
impartial. 








Tue fourth volume of the Illustrated Edition of 
Hume's History of England maintains the promise of 
its predecessors. The seventh volume of the cheap 
edition of the Diary of Madame D’ Arblay belongs as 
much to history as to biography, for it is the most 
curious and complete account we possess of the court 
of George III. The third volume of Matthew Paris's 
Chronicle of English History has been added to 
“ Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.” It completes the 
work, and adds a general Index to honest Matthew and 
to Roger of Wendover. It has been elegantly trans- 
lated from the Latin by the Rey. J. A. Giles. The 
fourth volume of Mr. Bohn’s edition of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire deserves all 
the praise we have given to its predecessors. The 
notes are numerous, and selected with great judgment | 
from all the commentators and editors, French and | 
German, with additions by the editor. The attempt | 
to run down this beautiful and cheap edition of the 
‘* British Classics ” has entirely failed. It has main- | 
tained the lead it took at first, and which was the | 
occasion of the malevolent attack. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or, The Story of my | 

Education. By Hucu MILter. 
Turs, which circumstances have happened to pre- | 
vent our noticing at length before now, is an ex- | 
cellent book. It has been said that a history of | 





| duction of the maximum value which the 


truthfully written, be universally interesting. <A 
common man, however, is not capable of convey- 
ing to others the story of his experiences; and 
those who are gifted enough to do so seldom 
indeed, on making the attempt, fulfil that condi- 
tion of truthfulness which gives vitality and value, 
instead of a worthless appearance of vitality, to 
such communications. No man is perfectly open 
and transparent in his confidences with his dearest 
friend—mueh less with the public. There is 
reticency and there is art in the most confidential 


| writing; and usually a great deal too much of 
| these. 


Yet they are not wholly to be dispensed 
with; for it is in the nature of human life to 
loathe mere “ matter-of-fact” investigations, and 
to refuse its highest and dearest truths to him 
who prepares for the search by putting off his 
best faculties, love, and faith, and wonder. ‘he 





| physical world itself has a blooming and expres- 


sive countenance of mysterious beauty, too 


| etherial for science, yet at least as real as those 


subordinate qualitics and movements which 
science is able to classify. Gradations of per- 
spective, and harmonies of colouring, are as 
much in the landscape as sap in its leaves, or 
lime in its rocks, but need a stand and a vision 
of wider scope; and thus, in a man’s life, the 
petty events of yesterday and to-day blend into 
a significant and wondrons pattern when the 
right poiut of view is won. The most claborate 


| biography can only be a selection and synopsis; 


and if the historian of his own or anotier’s life 
should constantly essay a scientific exactness in 
tracing motives or anatomising sympatities, the 
result would, no doubt, be both extremely ugly 
and extremely false. Perhaps, by the wa) 
embodiments of experience in fiction of oue of our 
first living humorists are overdone in this direc- 
tion. The chief question, as to a biography, 
seems to be, How far ought the co-ordination of 





| the facts into a whole be left to the reacer? and 


we incline to answer, As much as possibie. The 


| writer must select; but, while he cannot help 


being urged sometimes to choose one thing and 
reject another, less on account of their intrinsic 
importance than of his own peculiar bent, he may 
and should have in him a warm and constant 
desire to be truthful and impartial ; without this, 


| he were totally unfit for the work; with this, 
| such 


measure of taste and intelligence and 
wisdom as he possesses will come into play in 
selection and arrangement, and result in a pro- 
work- 
man and materials are capable of. Such result 
rarely comes out in this world—because few 
writers are truthful and impartial, though many 
have taste, intelligence, and other gocd gifts. 
Mr. Hugh Miller we deem to be qualified in both 
ways. This volume of his, dealing scarcely at all 
with passion, emotion, or the deep and secret 
ways of the human spirit, narrates pleasantly 
and cleverly the external life and intellectual self- 
education of a Scotchman who, coming into the 
world along with this our nineteenth century (or 
nearly so), was son cf the captain and owner of 
a coasting vessel; might have received a college 
education, but that he preferred to take to the 


| trade of a stonemason; worked diligently in that 


till thirty years old, in humbleness but not in 
poverty, developing in himself a taste for litera- 
ture, and a remarkable faculty in geologic 
science; became accountant in a country banking 
office; married a young Scotch lady ; took part 
in Church controversies; and became editor of 
the Witness “Nonintrusion” Edinburgh news- 
paper, at its start, and continues to fill that post, 
which he has now occupied during fourteen years, 
with a reputation which his books, “The Old 
Red Sandstone,” “Footprints of the Creator,” 
and others, have extended far beyond the liinits 
of his native country. 

The disappearance of the sturdy shipinaster, 
Hugh Miller's father, is simply and touchingly 
told. 

I retain a vivid recollection of the joy which used 
to light up the household on my father’s arrival ; and 
how I learned to distinguish for myself his sloop when 
in the offing, by the two slim stripes of white that 
ran along her sides, and her two square topsails. 

But there was a time of sterner memories at hand. 
The kelp trade had not yet attained to the importance 
which it afterwards acquired, ere it fell before the first 
approaches of Free Trade; and my father, in collect- 
ing a supply for the Leith Glass-works, for which he 
occasionally acted both as agent and shipmaster, used 
sometimes to spend whole months amid the Hebrides, 
sailing from station to station, and purchasing here a 
few tons and there a few hundredweights, until he 
had completed his cargo. In his last kelp voyage he 
had been detained in this way from the close of August 





If the truth of the! the commonest and least eventful life would, if! till the end of October; and at length, deeply laden, 
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he had threaded his way round Cape Wrath, and 
through the Pentland and across the Moray -Friths, 
when a severe gale compelled him to seek, shelter in 
the harbour of Peterhead. .From that port, on the 
9th of November 1807, he wrote my mother the last 
letter she ever received from him; for on.the day 
after he sailed from it there arose a terrible tempest, 
in which many seamen perished, and he and his crew 
were never-more heard of. His sloop was last seen 
by a brother townsman and shipmaster, who, ere the 
storm came on, had been fortunate enowgh tosecure-an 
asylum for his bark in an English harbour on.an ex- 
posed portion ef the coast. Vessel after vessel had 
been coming ashore during the day ; and the beach 
was strewed with wrecks and dead bodies; but he 
had marked his townsman’s sloop in the offing from 
mid-day till near evening, exhausting every nautical 
shift and expedient to keep aloof from the shore; and 
at length, as the night was falling, the skill and per- 
severance exerted seemed successful; for, clearing a 
formidable headland that had lain on the lee for hours, 
and was mottled with breken ships and drowned men, 
the sloop was.seen stretching out in a long tack into 
the open sea. ‘Miller’s seamanship has saved him 
once more!” said Matheson, the Cromarty skipper, 
as, quitting his place of outlook, he returned to his 
cabin; but the night fell tempestuous and wild, and 
no vestige of the hapless sloop was ever after seen. 
It was supposed that, heavily laden, and labouring in 
a mountainous sea, she must have started a plank and 
foundered. And thus perished,—to borrow from the 
simple eulogium of one of his seafaring friends, whom 
I heard long after condoling with my mother,—‘ one 
of the best sailors that ever sailed the Moray Frith.” 
. . + « There followed a dreary season, on which 
I still look back in memory, as on a prospect which, 
sunshiny and sparkling for a time, has become sud- 
denly enveloped in cloud and storm. I remember my 
mother’s long fits of weeping, and the general gloom 
of the widowed household ; and how, after she had 
sent my two little sisters to bed,—for such had been 
the increase of the family,—and her hands were set 
free for the evening, she used to sit up late at night, 
engaged as.a seamstress, in making pieces of dress for 
such of the neighbours as chose to employ her. My 
father’s new house lay untenanted at the time; 
and though his sloop had been partially insured, 
the broker with whom he dealt was, it would seem, 
on the verge of insolvency, and, having raised 
objections to paying the money, it was long ere 
any part of it could be realised. And so, with all | 
my mother’s industry, the household would have | 
fared but ill, had it not been for the assistance lent 
her by her two brothers, industrious, hardworking | 
men, who lived with their aged parents, and an un- 
married sister, about.a bow-shot away, and now not 
only advanced her money as she needed it, but also 
took her second child, the elder of my two sisters, a | 
docile little girl of three years, to live with them. I | 
| 
| 





remember I used to go wandering disconsolately about 
the harbour at this season, to examine the vessels | 
which had come in during the night; and that I 
oftener than once set my mother a crying, by asking | 
her why the shipmasters who, when my father was | 
alive, used to stroke my head, and slip halfpence into 
my pockets, never now took any notice of me, or gave 
me anything? She well knew that the shipmasters 
—not an ungenerous class of men—had simply failed 
to recognise their old comrade’s child ; but the ques- 
tion was only too suggestive, notwithstanding, of both | 
her own loss and mine. I used, too,.to climb, day 
after day, a grassy protuberance of the old coast-line 
immediately behind my mother’s house, that com- 


mands a wide reach of the Moray Frith, and to look | 


wistfully out, long after every one else had ceased to 
hope, for the sloop with the two stripes of white and 
the two square topsails. But months and years passed 
by, and the white stripes and the square topsails 
I never saw. 


While attending daily the parish school of | 


Cromarty, little Miller used to receive in play- 
hours from his “Uncle Sandy” more delightful 
lessons, on the beach or in the wood, that served 
to cultivate his inborn taste for natural history. 
The woods on the lower slopes of the hill, when 
there was no access to the zones uncovered by the 
ebb, furnished me with employment of another kind. 
I learned to look with interest on the workings of 
certain insects, and to understand some of at least 
their simpler instincts. The large Diadem Spider, 
which spins so strong a web, that, in pressing my 
way through the furze thickets, I could hear its white 
silken cords crack as they yielded before me, and 
which I found skilled, like an ancient magician, in 
the strange art of rendering itself invisible in the 
clearest light, was an especial favourite; though its 
great size, and the wild stories I had read about the 
bite of its cogener the tarantula, made me cultivate 
its acquaintance somewhat at a distance. Often, 
however, have I stood beside its large web, when the 
creature oceupied its place in the centre, and, touching 
it with a withered grass stalk, I have seen it sullenly 
swing on the lines “with its hands,” and then shake 
them with a motion so rapid, that,—like Carathis, 
the mother of the Caliph Vathek, who, when her hour 
of doom came, “glanced off in a rapid whirl, which 
rendered her invisible,’—the eye failed to see either 
web or insect for minutes together. Nothing appeals 


| and bare black rafters, and kneeling forms, and a | 











more powerfully ‘to the yyoutliful fancy than ‘those 
eoats, rings, and amulets of eastern lore, that con- 
ferred on their: possessors the gift of invisibility ; 
and I deemed it a great matter to have discovered 
for myself, in living nature, a creature actually pos- 
sessed of an amulet of this kind, that, when danger 
threatened, could rush.into invisibility. I learned, 
too, to take an especial interest in what, though they 
belong to a different family, are known asthe Water 
Spiders ; and have watched them speeding by fits and 
starts, like skaters on ice, across the surface of some 
woodland spring or streamlet—fearless walkers on the 
water, that, with-true faith in the integrity of the 
implanted instinct, never made shipwreck in the eddy 
or sank in the pool. 
that Wordsworth refers in one of his sonnets on 
sleep :— 
O sleep, thou art to me 

A fly that up and down himself doth shove 

Upon a fretful rivulet ; now above, 

Now on the water, vexed with mockery. 
As shown, however, to the poet himself on one occa- 
sion, somewhat to his discomfort, by assuredly no 
mean authority—Mr. James Wilson—the ‘ vexed” 
“fly,” though one of the hemipterous insects, never 
uses its wings, and so never gets “‘ above” the water. 

His schoolboy adventures in the sea-caves are | 
capitally told; but we pass on to an extract de- | 
scriptive of family worship in the cottage of a | 
Highland uncle, to whom the lad went on a visit. | 
At the close of the day, when the members of the | 

household had assembled in a wide circle round the | 
fire, my uncle “took the Book,” and I witnessed, for | 
the first time, family worship conducted in Gaelic. | 
There was, I found, an interesting peculiarity in one 
portion of the services which he conducted. He was, 
as I have said, an elderly man, and had worshipped | 
in his family ere Dr. Stewart’s Gaelic Translation of 
the Scriptures had been introduced into the county ; | 
andas he possessed in these daysonly the English Bible, | 
while his domestics understood only Gaelic, he had to | 
acquire the art, not uncommon in Sutherland at the | 
time, of translating the English chapter for them, as 
he read, into their native tongue; and this he had | 
learned to do with such ready fluency, that no one could | 
have guessed it to be other than a Gaelic work from | 
which he was reading. Nor had the introduction of Dr. 
Stewart’s translation rendered the practice obsolete in 
his household. His Gaelic was Sutherlandshire Gaelic, 
whereas that of Dr. Stewart was Argyleshire Gaelic. 
His family understood his rendering better, in conse- 
quence, than that of the Doctor; and so he continued | 
to translate from his English Bible ad aperturam libri, 
many years after the Gaelic edition had been spread 
over the country. The concluding evening prayer 
was one of great solemnity and unction. I was un- | 
acquainted with the language in which it was | 
couched ; but it was impossible to avoid being struck, | 
notwithstanding, with its wrestling earnestness and | 
fervour. The man who poured it forth evidently be- 
lieved there was an unseen ear open to it, and an all- 
seeing presence in the place, before whom every secret 
thought lay exposed. The entire scene was a | 
deeply impressive one; and when I saw, in wit- | 
nessing the celebration of High Mass in a Popish 
cathedral many years after, the altar suddenly 
enveloped in a dim and picturesque obscurity, 
amid which the curling smoke of the incense 
ascended, and heard the musically-modulated prayer | 
sounding in the distance from within the screen, my | 
thoughts reverted to the rude Highland cottage, where, | 
amid solemnities not theatric, the red umbry light of | 
the fire fell with uncertain glimmer upon dark walls, } 





pale expanse of dense smoke, that, filling the upper | 
portion of the roof, overhung the floor like a ceiling, | 
and there arose amid the gloom the sounds of prayer 
truly God-directed, and poured:out from the depths of | 
the heart; and I felt that the stoled priest of the | 
cathedral was merely an artist, though a skilful one, 
but that in the “priest and father” of the eottage | 
there were the truth and reality from which the artist 
drew. No bolt was drawn across the outer door as we 
retired for the night. 


From many quotable passages of description, 
narration, and reflection, we shall cull a few of 
those generalisations of experience which are 
always interesting and valuable, when the product 
of an honest and intelligent mind; and first this 
about 

OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR WOOKMEN. 

Between the workmen that pass ‘sedentary lives 
within doors, such as weavers and tailors, and those 
who labour in the open air, such as masons and 
ploughmen, there exists a grand generic difference. 
Sedentary mechanies are usually less contented than 
laborious ones; and as they almost always ‘work in 
parties, and as:theircomparatively light, though often 
long and wearily-plied employments, do not so much 
strain their respiratory organs but that they can keep up 
an interchange of idea when at their toils, they are gene- 
rally much better able to state their grievances, and 
much more fluent in speculating on their causes. They 
develope more freely than the laborious out-of-door 
workers of the country, and present, as a class, a more 
intelligent aspect. On the other hand, when the open- 


It is to these little creatures | 





air worker does so overcome his difficulties as to get 





fairly developed, he is usually of a fresher.and:more 
vigorous type than the sedentary one. Burns, Hogg, 
Alian Cunningham, are the literary representatives of 
the order; and it will be found that they stand con- 
siderably in advance of ‘the Thoms, Bloomfields, and 
Tannahills that represent the sedentary workmen. 
The silent, solitary, hard-toiled men, if mature has 
put no better stuff in them than that of which stump- 
orators and Chartist lecturers are made, remaimsilent, 
repressed by their circumstances; but if of a higher 
grade, and if they once do get their mouths fairly 
opened, they speak with power, and bear with them 
into our literature the freshness of the green earthand 
the freedom of the open sky. 

BARBERS AND BLACKSMITHS. 

The barber has to entertain his familiar round of 
customers, when operating upon their -heads and 
| beards. Hemust have no controversies with them; 
| —that might be disagreeable, and might affect his 
| command of the scissors.or razor ; but he is expected 
| to communicate to them all he knows of the gossip 
of the place; and, as each customer supplies him with 
| a little, he of course comes to know more than any- 
| body else. And as his light and easy work lays no 
| stress on his respiration, in course of time he learns 
to be a fast and fluent talker, with a great appetite 
for news, but little given to dispute. He acquires, too, 
if his round of customers be good, a courteous 
manner ; and if they be in large proportion Conserva- 
tives, he becomes, in all probability, a Conservative too. 
A village smith hears well nigh as much gossip as 
a village barber; but he developes into an entirely 
different sort of man. He is not bound to please his 
customers by his talk; nor does his profession leave 
his breath free enough to talk fluently or much ; and 





| so he listens in grim and swarthy independence— 
| strikes his iron while it ishot—and when, after thrust- 


ing it into the fire, he bends himself to the bellows, 


| he drops, in rude phrase, a brief judicial remark, and 


again falls sturdily to work. 
EFFECT OF EQUINE SOCTETY. 

Carters, as a class, like all who live mueh in the 
society of horses, are invariably ignorant and unin- 
tellectual. 

EDUCATION AND MORALS. 

I found that the intelligence which resultsfrom a 
fair school education, sharpened by a subsequent taste 
for reading, very much heightened in certainitems 
the standard by which my comrades regulated their 
conduct. Mere intelligence formed no guard amongst 
them against intemperance or licentiousness; but it 
did form a not ineffectual protection against what are 
peculiarly the mean vices—such as theft, and the 
grosser and more creeping forms of untruthfulness 
and dishonesty. Of course, exceptional cases occur 
in all grades of society: there have been accomplished 
ladies of wealth and rank who have indulged in a 
propensity for stealing out of drapers’ shops, and gen- 
tlemen of birth and education who could not be 
trusted in a library. or a bookseller’s back-room; and 
what sometimes occurs in the higher walks must be 
occasionally exemplified in the lower also; but, 
judging from what I have seen, I must hold-it as a 
general rule, that a good intellectual education is a 
not ineflicient protection against the meaner felonies, 
though not in any degree against the ‘* pleasant 
vices.” 

The following testimony we think peculiarly 
important, and may venture to add that our own 
yields just the same result as 

HUGH MILLER’S EXPERIENCE OF BLACKGUARDS. 

Burns tells us that he “ often courted the aequaint- 
ance of the part of mankind commonly known by the 
ordinary phrase of blackguards ;” and that, “ though 
disgraced by follies, nay, sometimes stained with 
guilt, he had yet found among them, in not a few 
instance, some of the noblest virtues,—magnanimity, 
generosity, disinterested friendship, and even mo- 
desty.” cannot say with the poet that I ever 
courted the acquaintance of blackguards; but, though 
the labouring man may select his friends, he cannot 
choose his workfellows; and so I have not unfre- 
quently come in contact with blackguards, and have 
had opportunities of pretty thoroughly knowing them. 
And my experience of the class has been very much 
the reverse of that of Burns. I have usually found 
their virtues of a merely theatric cast, and their vices 
real; much assumed generosity in some instances, 
but a callousness of feeling, and meanness of spirit, 
lying concealed beneath. 

This, too, is noticeable, coming from one’who 
was himself in the class of which he writes: 

OPPRESSION OF THE POOR BY THE POOR. 

Our modern temperance societies — institutions 
which at this time had not begun to exist—have done 
much to'shield sober working men from combinations 
of the trying character to which, in the generation 
well-nigh passed away, they were too often exposed. 
There are few working parties which have not now 
their groups of enthusiastic teetotallers, that anes 0 
band together against the drinkers, and mutually 
assist and keep one another in countenance; and 4 
breakwater is thus formed in the middle of the stream, 
to protect from that grinding oppression of the poor 
by the poor, which, let popular agitators deélaim on 
the other side as they may,is at once more trying a 
more general than the oppression which they expeti- 
ence from the great and wealthy. 
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And he adds, 

IN FAVOUR OF TEETOTALISM, 

There is a somewhat intolerant fanaticism among 
the-teetotallers, just as there is fanaticism among 
most other new sects ; and yet, recognising it simply 
as strength, and knowing whut it has to contend with, 
I am much disposed to tolerate it, whether it tolerate 
meorno. . . . . A few teetotallers of the ave- 
rage calibre and strength, who take their stand against 
the majority in a party of wild dissipated mechanics, 


would require a considerable amount of vigorous | 


fanaticism to make good their position; nor do I 
see in ordinary men, as society at present exists, 
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| others, we find in our literature a numerous and'| in 1775; but thie full effect was only produced by 
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| 


aught at once sufficiently potent in its nature, and | 


sufficiently general in its existence, to take its place | 
| 


and do its work. 
Mr. Miller’s opinion upon a subjeet which re- 


cently occupied a large share of public attention | nether extremities go first; and the head behind: it 


is deserving of special consideration, namely, 
COMBINATIONS AND. STRIKES, 
1 may here mention, that this first year of the build- 


vigorous phalanx, composed of men such as the 
Ayrshire Ploughman, the Ettrick Shepherd, the Fife- 
shire Foresters, the sailors: Dampier and Faleoner,— 
Bunyan, Bloomfield, Ramsay, Tannahill, Alexander 


Wilson, John Clare, Allan Cunningham, and Ebenezer | 


Elliot. And I was taught at this time to recognise 
the simple principle on which the greater advantages 
lie on the side of the humbler class. 

To these interesting anecdotes we shall add a 
few of those jottings in natural history and other 


departments of observation which abound in this | 


volume. 
THE CUTTLE-FISH. 
The creature, in swimming, darts through the 


| water much in the manner that a boy slides down an 


ing mania [1824? There is, by the way, a scarcity | 


of dates in the book] was also the first, in the present 
century, of those great strikes amoug workmen, of 
which the public has since heard and seen so much. 
Up till this time combination among operatives for the 
purpose of raising the rate of wages had been a crime 
punishable by law ; and, though several combinations 
and trade unions did exist, open strikes, which would 
have been a too palpable. manifestation of them to be 


tolerated, could scarce be said ever to take place. I | 


saw enough at the period to convince me, that though 
the right of combination, abstractly considered, 
is just and proper, the strikes which would result 
from it as consequences would be productive of 
much evil, and little good; and in an argument 
with my friend William on the su dject, I ventured 
to assure him that his house-painters’ union would 
never benefit the operative house-painters as a class, 
and urged him to give up his clerkship. ‘There 
is. a. want,” I said, “of true leadership among our 
operatives in these combinations. It is the wilder 
spirits that dictate the conditions; and, pitching 
their demands high, they begin usually by en- 
forcing acquiescence in them on the quieter and 
more moderate among their companions. They are 
tyrants to their fellows ere they come into collision 
with their masters, and have thus an enemy in the 
camp, not unwilling to take advantage of their seasons 
of weakness, and prepared to rejoice, though seeretly 
mayhap, in their defeats and reverses. . - Men 
such as you, able and ready to work in behalf of these 


combinations, will of course get the work to do, but | 
you will have little or no power given you in their | 
direction: the direction will. be apparently in the 
hands of a few fluent gabbers ; and: yet.even they will | 


not be the actual directors—they will be but the ex- 


ponents and voices of the general. mediocre sentiment | 


and inferior sense of the mass as a whole, and accept- | 


able only so long as they give: utterance to that; and 


| 


so, ultimately, exceedingly little will be won. in. this | 


way for working men. It is wel] that they should be al- 
lowed to combine, seeing that combiuation is permitted 
to those who employ them; but until the majority of 


ice-crusted declivity, feet foremost;—the lower or 


follows. its tail instead of being followed by it; 
and this curious peculiarity in its mode of pro- 
gression, though of course, on the whole, the mode 
best adapted to its conformation and instinets, some- 
times proves fatal to it in calm weather, when not a 
ripple breaks upon the pebbles to warn that the shiore 
is near. An enemy appears: the creature ejects its 
cloud of ink, like a sharpshooter discharging his 
ere he retreats; and then, darting away, tail fore- 
most, under cover of the cloud, it grounds itself high 
upon the beach, and perishes there. 
A SPIRE AT INVERNESS. 

The magistrates of the place were engaged at the 
time in doing their duty, like sensible men as they 
were, in what I could not help thinking a some- 
what barbarous instance. The neat, well-propor- 
tioned, and very uninteresting jail-spire of the burgh, 
about which, in its integrity, no one cares anything, 





rifle’ | 


had been shaken by an earthquake, which took place | 


in the year 1816, into one of tlie greatest curiosities in 
the kingdom. The earthquake, which, for a Scotch one, 


| had been unprecedentedly severe, especially in the line 


of the great Caledonian V alley, had, by a strange vorti- 
cose motion, twisted round the spire, so that, at the 
transverse line of displacement, the panes and corners 


their proper positions fully-seven inches. The corners 
were carried into nearly the middle of the panes, as if 
some gigantic hand, in attempting to twirl round the 
building by the spire, as one twirls round a spinning 
top by the stalk or bole, had, from some failure in the 
coherency of the masonry, succeeded in turning round 
only the part of which he had laid hold. Sir Charles 
Lyell figures, in his “ Principles,” similar shifts in the 
stones of two obelisks in a Calabrian convent, and 
subjoins the ingenious suggestion on the subject of 
Messrs, Darwin and Mallet. And here was there a 


Scoteh example of the same sort of mysterious phe- | 


nomena, not Jess curious than the Calabrian one, 
and certainly unique in its character as Scotch, which, 


| of the octagonal broach which its top formed overshot | 


though the injured building had already stood twelve | 


years in its displaced condition, and might stand for 
as many more as the hanging tower of Pisa, the 


| magistrates were laboriously effacing at the expense 


our working men of the south become very different | 


from what they now are—greatly wiser and greatly 
better—there will be more lost than gained by their 
combinations.” . . . 
leadership among our working men; and such of the 
autobiographies of the class as are able and interest- 
ing enough to obtain a hearing for their authors show, 
I am inclined: to think, how this takes place. Com- 
bination is first brought to bear among them against 
the men, their fellows, who have vigour enough of 
intellect to think and act for themselves; and such 
always is the character of the born leader: their true 
leaders are almost always forced into the opposition ; 
and thus separating between themselves and the men 
fitted by nature to render them formidable,.they fall 
under the direction of mere chatterers and stump 
orators, which is in reality no direction at all. 
HARD LABOUR ¥. DESK-WORK. 
The unintellectual toils of the labouring man have 


There is.a want of judicious | 


been occasionally represented as less favourable to | 


mental: cultivation than the semi-intellectual employ- 
ments of that class immediately above him, to which 
our clerks, shopmen, and humbler accountants be- 
long; but it will be found that exactly the reverse 
is the case, and that, though a certain conventional 
gentility of manner and appearance on the side of 


the somewhat higher class may serve to conceal the’ | 


fact, it is on the part of the labouring man that the 
Teal advantage lies. The mercantile accountant 
or law-clerk, bent over his desk, his faculties con- 
centrated on his columns of figures, or on the pages 
which he has been carefully engrossing, and unable 
to proceed one step in his work without devoting to 
it all his attention, is in greatly less favourable cir- 
cumstances than the ploughman or operative meehanie, 
whose. mind is free though his body labours, and who 
thus finds, in the very rudeness of his employments, a 
compensation for their humble and laborious.character. 
And it, will be found that the humbler of. the two 


classes is much more largely represented in our lite- | 


Tature than the class by one degree less humble. 
ged against the poor clerk of Nottingham, Henry 


Kirke White, and the still more hapless Edinburgh en- | 


grossing clerk, Robert Fergusson, with a very few | for manumitting the Scotch colliers was passed 


of the burgh. They were completely successful, too; 
and the jail-spire was duly restored to its state of 
original insignificanee, as a fifth-rate piece of orna- 
mentah masonry. 

SLAVES IN SCOTLAND. 

There were at this time several collier villages in 
the: neighbourhood of Edinburgh, which have since 
disappeared. . . One of these villages, whose 
foundations'can no longer be traced, occurred in the 
immediate vicinity of Niddry Mill. It was a wretched 
assemnblage of dingy, low-roofed, tile-covered hovels, 
each of which perfectly resembled’ ali the others, and 
was inhabited by a rude and ignorant race of men, 
that still bore about them the-soil and stain of re- 
cent slavery. Curious as the fact may seem, all the 
older men of that village, though situated little 


mere than four miles from Edinburgh, had been | 


born slaves. Nay, eighteen years later (in 1842), when 
Parliament issued a commission to inquire into the 
nature and results of female labour in the coalpits of 
Scotland, there was. a collier still living that had 
never been twenty miles from the Seottish capital, 
who could state to the Commissioners that both his 
father and grandfather had been slaves,—that he him- 
self had been born a slave,—and that he had wrought 
for years in a pit in the neighbourhood of Mussel- 
burgh ere the colliers got their freedom. Father and 
grandfather had been parishioners of the late Dr. 
Carlyle. of Inveresk. They were contemporary with 
Chatham. and Cowper, and Burke and Fox ;. and. at a 
time when Granville Sharpe could have stepped for- 
ward and effectually protected, in virtue of his own 
statute, the runaway negro who had taken refuge 
fromthe tyranny of his master in a British port, no 
man could have protected them from the Inveresk | 
laird, their proprietor, had they dared to exercise 
the right, common to. all Britons besides, ef removing 
to some other locality, or of making choice of some 
other employment. Strange enough, surely, that 
so entire a fragment. of the barbarous past should have | 
been thus-dovetailed into the age not yet wholly passed 
away! I regard it as one of the more singular cir- 
cumstances of my life, that I should have conversed | 
with Scotchmen who. had been born slaves. 

We are further informed in a note that the Act | 





a second Act passed in 1799. 

The language of both these Acts, regarded as 
British ones of the latter half of the last century, and 
as bearing reference to British subjects living within 
the limits of the island, strikes with startling effect. 
‘‘ Whereas,” says the preamble of the older Act—that 
of 1775—“ by the statute law of Scotland, as ex- 
plained by the judges of the courts of law there, many 
colliers, and coal-bearers, and salters, are in a state 
of slavery or bondage, bound to the collieries or salt- 
works where they work for life, transferable with 
the collieries and salt-works, and whereas the eman- 


cipating,” &c. &e. A passage in the preamble 
of the Act of 1799 is scarce less striking: it 
declares that, notwithstanding the former Act, 


‘““many colliers and coal-bearers: still continue in 
a state of bondage” in Scotland. The history of our 
Scotch colliers would be found.a curious and instruc- 
tive one. Their slavery seems not to have been de- 
rived from the ancient times of general serfship, but 
to have originated in comparatively modern Acts of 
the Scottish Parliament, and in decisions of the 
Court of Session,—in Acts of a Parliament in which 
the poor ignorant subterranean men of the country 
were, of course, wholly unrepresented, and in decisions 
of a Court in which no agent of theirs ever made 
appearance in their behalf. 

At one period, in the course of his rougher 
employment, Mr. Miller’s health became affected, 
and his life even endangered, by an attack of 

THE STONECUTTERS’ MALADY. 

I found, however, that it might be well for me to 
return home for a few months. The dust of the stone 
which. I had: been hewing for the last two years had 
begun to affect my lungs, as they had been affected 
in the last autumn of my apprenticeship, but much 
more severely ; and I was too palpably sinking in 
flesh and strength to render it safe for me to encounter 
tlie consequences of another season of hard work as a 
stonecutter. From the stage of the malady at which 
I had already arrived, poor workmen, unable to do 
what I did, throw themselves loose from their em- 
ployment, and sink in six or eight months into the 
grave,—some at an earlier, some at a later period of 
life; but so general is the affection, that few of our 
Edinburgh stonecutters pass their fortieth year un- 
seathed, and not one out of every fifty of their number 
ever reaches his forty-fifth. 

The moustache, recently adopted by the men 
of this trade, is said to be found very serviceable 
for the prevention of the evil here described. Mr. 
Miller’s remarks on his convalescence are good. 

At length, however, my constitution threw off the 
malady ; though—as I still occasionally feel —the 
organ affected never quite regained its former vigour ; 
and I began to experience the quiet. but exquisite 
enjoyment of the convalescent. After long and de 
pressing illnesses, youth itself appears to return with 
returning health ; and it seems to be one of the com- 
pensating provisions, that while men of robust con 
stitution. and rigid organisation get gradually old in 
their spirits and obtuse in their feelings, the class that 
have to endure being many times sick have the solace 
of being also many times young. The reduced and 
weakened frame becomes as susceptible of the emo- 
tional as in tender and delicate youth. I know not 
that 1 ever spent three happier months than the 
autumnal months of this year, when gradually pick- 
ing up: flesh and strength amid my old haunts, the 
woods and caves. 

We must send our readers to the volume itself 
for the author’s graceful and manly account of 
his wooing, as well as for many other pages no 
less worth perusal. The short pieces of verse 
which are introduced, though not valuable in 
themselves, are biographieally interesting. The 
degree of self-esteem disclosed in the narrative 
is by no means offensive, but rather—as felt to be 
well earned—agreeable, and characteristic of a 
strong, not a weak nature. The style, though 
somewhat technical here and there, and with a 
general tendency to wordiness, is sensible, ex- 
pressive, and highly readable, embodying-no small 
share of the quiet Scottish humour; and, on the 
whole, this book is to be warmly recommended 


| to all readers, and is sure to add to the respect 


and reputation which had previously gathered 
round the name of its author. 
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Revolution. Edited by Watter Savace Lan- 
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Wuen M. Gautier’s work was in its passage 

through the columns of Za Presse, we presented 

our readers with anexample of the lively sketches 
of this most admirable word-painter. 
lator of the present volume has well preserved 
the easy style, the spirit and manner of the ori- 





ginal. Constantinople of To-day is a moving pano- | 


rama of brightly-pictured scenes and _ lifelike 
figures, to the general effect of which the illus- 
trations afford no slight addition. The book 
contains no philosophical, geological, ethnological, 
political, speculative, or antiquarian dissertations; 
it is a history of travels, a record of impressions, 
full of incident, and extremely entertaining. 
The author himself describes in a few words the 
character of his work. 

Seventy-two days have elapsed since I reached 
Constantinople, and I know its every street and 
corner. Doubtless this is a very short time in which 


to study the character and manners of a nation, but it | 


is enough to seize the picturesque physiognomy of a 
city ; and that was the sole object of my visit. Life 
is walled in in the East ; religious prejudices and old 
habits oppose all attempts to penetrate its mysteries. 
The language is unconquerable except by a study of 


seven or eight years; and one is forced to be con- | 


tented with a view of the external panorama. 
But first the traveller steps on classic ground. 
GREECE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

At length, a faint line of violet is visible above the 
waves, on the extreme verge of the horizon. It is 
Greece. A mountain shows a graceful and pro- 
longed outline stretched upon the level -wave, like 
a nymph who reclines upon the sand after a bath 
—beautiful, elegant, worthy of this sculptorial 
land. Have the ancients lied to us, and 
assumed the existence of lovely and ravishing situa- 
tions where there are now but stony islands and 
barren earth? It is difficult to believe that their de- 
scriptions (of which it had been then easy to verify 
the accuracy) were pure fantasy. Doubtless this soil, 
worn by human activity, is at length exhausted. It 
has died with the civilisation which it supported— 
wasted by its production of masterpieces of genius 
and heroism. What we now see is but its skeleton— 
the skin, the muscles, have all crumbled into dust. 
When the soul departs from a country, it must be 
that it dies like a body; otherwise, how explain a 
change so absolute and so universal; for what I say 
applies to nearly the whole of Greece— 


Tis Greece, but living Greece no more, 


although certain of its shores, desolate and inanimate 
as they are, retain still some beauty of outline and 
some purity of colour. . . . . Two or three 
Greeks have established themselves not far from the 
Levantine. They wear the tunic and a white jacket 
elegantly ornamented ; but, horrible to tell, and yet 
more horrible to behold, these noble Hellenists wear 
cotton caps, like the people of lower Normandy. Oh, 
Greece, classic land! was it thine intention to 
break my heart and rob me of my last illusion, in 
displaying to me the visages of two of thy sons 
beneath caps of such vulgarity? It is true that these 
cotton caps, seen closely, display certain embroidery 
in thread, which mitigates somewhat their insignifi- 
cance; and that one may allege that Paris bewitched 
the lovely Helen in a Phrygian cap, being nothing 
else than a cotton cap coloured scarlet. 

Entering the precincts of Stamboul, the pearl 
of cities and the glory of the world, we are per- 
plexed to choose a point of Turkish external life 


on which to arrest for a moment the attention of | 


our readers—whether at the cafés, “the Turkish 
Café in Turkey,” than which, our author declares, 
contrary to opinion and precedent in Paris, 
“nothing can be more simple;” or at the shops, 
which are “only stalls, or a sort of alcove ina 
wall,” the shopkeeper sitting cross-legged on his 
carpet, smoking placidly, while the purchasers 
remain outside and conclude their bargains in the 
street; or at the bazaars, the Grand Bazaar for 
instance, a city within a city, a labyrinth of 
streets, lanes, passages, squares, and fountains; 
or at the mosques, crowded with rapt wor- 
shippers; or the cheerful cemeteries, where the 
dead sleep and the living smoke in peace 
M. Gautier states— 

The Turks, who are grave, deliberate, and majestic 
ia every action of life, hurry themselves only in the 
presence of death. The corpse, so soon as it has been 
subjected to the customary ablutions, is despatched to 
the cemetery at racing speed, placed upon its side so 
as to face Mecca and the east, and promptly covered 
with a few handfuls of earth. This extremity of 


haste is adopted in accordance with a Mussulman 
superstition ; the belief being that the corpse suffers, 





Translated by Jonn | 


The trans- | 





{ 
sprung. 


| until it is committed to the earth from which it strous; and to some of them the performance of this 


ceremony was truly laborious. One can hardly con- 


Shall we observe the Turks at the fast of | ceive anything more grotesque than the contortions of 


Ramadan, heroically enduring abstinence by day 
even from the beloved pipe, illuminating the city 
and enlivening the cemeteries at night? Shall 
| we accompany M. Gautier to the spectacle of a 
conflagration, and witness the resignation with 
| which a Turk inhales or exhales the comfort of 
the “ weed,” even upon the ashes of his house 
and goods? Or shall we be edified by the sole 
artistic entertainment of the Mussulman, the not 
too delicate performance of the ‘famous puppet 
Karagheuz? Let chance decide: it would be 
difficult to alight upon a dreary spot in the 
| picture of Constantinople. 
THE DAY AFTER A FIRE. 

Amid the yet hot and smokjng ruins of the houses, 
| the former proprietors had already constructed some 
sort of habitation by means of rush mats, old carpets, 
and pieces of calico and canvass, supported by stakes; 
and were smoking their pipes with all the resignation 
of oriental fatalism. Horses were fastened to stakes 
in the place where their stable had once stood; frag- 
ments of old partitions and bits of plank nailed 
together reconstituted the harem; a cawadji was 
making coffee over the furnace which alone remained 
of his shop; upon the ancient site of which sat, 
cross-legged in the ashes, his faithful customers. 
| Farther on some bakers were digging out, with wooden 
shovels, heaps of grain, of which the flames had 
scorched only the upper portion; poor devils were 
seeking amid the half-extinguished cinders, nails and 
bits of iron—the remains of their fortunes,—but 
without having any aspect of despondency. I did not 
see at Kassim-Pasha those groups, lost, wailing, and 
utterly in despair, which a similar calamity would 
collect in France among the ruins of a village or a 
district destroyed by fire. 

THE TURKISH PIPE. 

In the modern Byzantium they now bestow the 
utmost care upon, and strain to the utmost point of 
luxury all that concerns, the pipe —the pleasure, 
| above all others, of the modern Turk. The shops of 
| the sellers of mouth-pieces and stems of pipes are 
very numerous and well appointed. The most valued 
stems are those of cherry-wood or jasmine; and they 
attain to very high prices in proportion to their size, 
straightness, and perfection of quality. A fine pipe- 
stem of cherry, with its bark unbroken, and of a 
| dark lustre; or a shoot of jasmine, of which the 
knots are regularly distributed, and of a bright colour, 
will command as much as five hundred piastres, or 
nearly five pounds. . As to the amber mouth- 
pieces, they are the object of a trade of their own, 
which approaches to that of jewellery by the value of 
the material and the expense incurred in working it. 
The amber comes chiefly from the Baltic, on the shore 
of which it is found more abundantly than anywhere 
| else. At Constantinople, where it is very dear, the 
| Turks prefer it of a pale lemon colour, partly opaque, 
| and desire that it should have neither spot nor flaw 
| nor vein—conditions somewhat difficult to combine, 
| and which greatly enhance the price of the mouth- 
| pieces. A perfect pair of them command as much as 
| 8000 or 10,000 piastres—from 70/. to 901 A collec- 
| tion of pipes worth 150,000 frances (6000/.) is not at 
all an unusual thing among the high dignitaries or 
the richer private persons in Istamboul. These pre- 
cious mouth-pieces are encircled with. rings of gold, 
enamelled, and often enriched with diamonds or rubies. 
It is, in fact, an Oriental mode of displaying the pos- 
session of wealth. All these pieces of amber—yellow, 
pale, or clouded, and of different degrees of transpa- 
rency, polished, turned, and hollowed with the utmost 
care—acquire in the rays of the sun shades of colcur 
so warm and golden as would make Titian jealous, 
and inoculate with the desire of smoking the most 
resolute victim of “‘ tobacco-phobia.” In the humble 
shops, cheaper mouth-pieces are to be found, having 
| some almost imperceptible flaw or fault, but not the 
less perfectly performing their office, or being the less 
cool and pleasant to the lips. There are imitations 
of amber in Bohemian glass, of which enormous quan- 
tities are sold, at paltry prices ; but they are used only 
by the Armenians and Greeks of the lowest class. 
No Turk who has any self-respect uses anything but 
the pure amber. 

The tobacconists of Constantinople, M. Gautier 
informs us, are styled Tutingis, and their shops, 
especially during the night of Ramadan, are fre- 
quented by Viziers, Pachas, Beys, and other dig- 
nitaries, assembled “ to smoke, talk, and hear the 
news, sitting the while upon low stools or the 
surrounding bales of tobacco, like ”—what, will 
our readers imagine? — “like members of the 
English Parliament upon their woolsacks !” 

OBESITY, A CHARACTERISTIC OF HIGH RANK IN 

TURKEY. 

The Bairam is a ceremony similar in kind to the 
hand-kissing in Spain; and all the great dignities of 
the empire come to pay homage to the Padischa. 
. . + « I could not help remarking, in looking 
upon the Pashas whom the occasion had assembled, 
the universal corpulence of the persons in high degree 











in Turkey. They attain proportions really mon- 














these unhappy men, compelled with reverence and 
solemnity to stoop to the earth and rise again; and 
some of them whose breadth exceeded their height, 


| narrowly escaped burying their noses in the ground, 


and remaining extended at the feet of their master. 
Beside these prodigious Turks Lablache would seem 
slender and small; and this excess of corpulence over- 
takes the Turks at an early age too. I have en- 
countered at the Sweet Waters of Europe and Asia 
young sons of Pashas, already encumbered with fat, 
at the age of ten or twelve years, and certainly 
weighing 200 Ibs. The horses which carried them 
were bending beneath their monstrous weight. By 
way of contrast, however, it is scarcely less remark- 
able that all the inferior officials are made up of 
nothing but skin and bone; and thus are presented the 
extremes, literal caricatures—of fat and lean. The 
diminution of fat preserves an inverse mathematical 
proportion to the elevation of the grade of the indi- 
vidual. One would say that office was distributed ac- 
cording to weight. 
THE HOWLING DERVISHES. 

The hall of the Dervishes of Scutari is not circular, 
like that of those of Pera, but is a simple parallelo- 
gram, devoid of all architectural character. Upon 
the bare walls are suspended a dozen or so of enor- 
mous tambourines, and some tablets inscribed with 
verses of the Koran. Beside the Mirah, and above 
the carpet where the Iman and his acolytes take 
their seats, the wall presents a ferocious sort of deco- 
ration, reminding one of the chamber of a torturer or 
inquisitor. This consists of some darts terminating 
in a heart of lead, whence hang chains, spikes, pin- 
cers, and many varieties of arms and instruments of 
the most barbarous appearance, and for the most 
incomprehensible purposes. . . It is with these 
atrocious instruments that the Howling Dervishes 
scourge and wound themselves when they attain the 
climax of religious delirium, and when cries alone are 
inadequate to the expression of their holy frenzy. 
: . Little by little the inspiration comes. Their 
eyes begin to shine, like those of wild beasts in the 
depths of a dark cavern; an epileptic foam gathers 
about their lips; their countenances are distorted, 
and shine lividly through profuse perspiration. The 
whole line falls back at once before some invisible 
gust, like reeds before a tempest, and then rises again 
as suddenly ; and always at each forward plunge the 
terrible “‘ Allah-hou!” bursts forth with increasing 
fury. How shouts of such unearthly violence, 
repeated during more than an hour, could fail to burst 
the osseous frame of the chest, and flood the lungs 
with blood from ruptured vessels, is inexplicable. 
The shouts became after a time mere roarings; and 
one Dervish in particular, with a face of miraculous 
leanness, a gigantic fleshless frame to match, and a 
voice deep and cavernous beyond expression, balanced 
his head and his matted locks of long black hair, and 
tore up, as it were from his skeleton chest, the growls 
of a tiger, the roars of a lion, the yells of a wounded 
wolf bleeding in the snow; cries full of rage as well 
as of longing, the vague utterance of some unknown 
and fierce voluptuousness; blended sometimes with 
sighs of human sorrow or weakness—protests of the 
frail body, burned and bruised by the fiery and rest- 
less soul. Excited by the feverish ardour of this 
infuriated devotee, all the troops threw themselves 
back again in one mass, and then forward like a line 
of intoxicated soldiers, yelling out at the same instant 
one supreme ‘ Allah-hou!” with a sound comparable 
to nothing earthly, unless to the voice of some mam- 
moth or mastodon buried amid the colossal herbage 
of an antediluvian marsh. The floor trembled be- 
neath the measured tramping of the frenzied band, 
and the walls seemed ready to tumble in ruins about 
us like those of a second Jericho, shaken to their 
foundations by the tumult and uproar of these hor- 
rible and tremendous clamours. The two Capuchin 
monks (whom I have already named as spectators) 
laughed foolishly in their sleeves at what they con- 
sidered the absurdity of this; forgetting that they 
themselves were a kind of Catholic Dervishes, morti- 
fying themselves in another manner to approach a 
deity of different attributes. The Dervishes seek 
“Allah” and address him in their howlings, as 
the Capuchins seek Jehovah in their prayers, their 
fasts, and their ascetic exercises. . . . . And 
now the exultation had reached its climax. 
es The Iman remained standing before the 
Mirah, encouraging the growing frenzy by voice and 
gesture. A youth detached himself from the group 
and approached the old man ; and now we saw the use 
of some of the terrible instruments suspended from 
the wall. The assistants of the Iman took from the 
wall an exceedingly sharp sort of spike or skewer, and 
handed it to their superior, who instantly transfixed 
with it both cheeks of the young devotee, without 
his showing the least sign of suffering. This opera- 
tion performed, he returned to his place, and continued 
his movements as before. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more strange than this head thus “ spitted”’; 
and it would have seemed like one of the tricks of a 
pantomime, but for the horrible consciousness of its 
reality. Two other fanatics now sprang into the 
centre of the hall, and were supplied with two of 
those darts (already described) terminating in leaden 
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hearts, and garnished with numerous small chains of | state contains two elements—the restoration of a | corn and dates, and depart, but make no long tarrying 
| within my dominions, else will the fate be yours of 


iron. Taking these in their hands, they began a sort 
of poniard-dance, full of extraordinary and violent 
movements; but, instead of shunning the points of 
the darts, they sought every opportunity to wound 
themselves with them, and to scourge themselves 
with the iron chains, until they fell exhausted to the 
ground, reeking with blood and perspiration, and 
foaming like horses goaded to the utmost by the spur, 
and falling from fatigue before reaching the goal. 
. . + « Presently a pretty little girl, seven or 
eight years of age, who had been standing near the 
door during the whole ceremony, advanced alone 
towards the Iman, who received her in a paternal and 
affectionate manner. 
a sheepskin, which lay unrolled upon the floor, and 
the Iman, with a pair of large slippers upon his feet, 
and supported by two of his attendants, mounted 
upon her little body, and stood there for several se- 
conds. When he descended from this living pedestal 
the little girl rose and withdrew, with an air of intense 
reverence and delight. Some women then brought 
several children of three or four years of age, and 
placed them successively upon the sheepskin, where 
they were affectionately trampled upon by the 
gigantic Iman. Some took it very kindly, but others 
cried like jays plucked alive. Their eyes seemed 
starting from their heads, and their little sides ready 
to burst with the enormous pressure ; but the mothers 
(whose eyes sparkled with delight and implicit faith) 
soothed them with a few caresses, evidently strong in 
the Mussulman belief that this imposition of the feet 
of the holy man is at once a cure and preventive for 
all maladies. To the children succeeded young 
people, and even grown-up men and soldiers; nay, 
even one superior officer submitted to this singular 
ordeal. As we issued from the hall, we encountered 
the young man whose cheeks the Iman had transfixed 
with the skewer. He had withdrawn the instrument 
of torture, and seemed none the worse for the opera- 
tion, a small spot of purple on either cheek being the 
sole remaining indication of the passage of the iron. 

Mr. Neale’s work, The Rise and Progress of 
Islamism, connects a long historic period, render- 
ing accessible to the general reader a very great 
amount of condensed information. Its tone is 
impartial ; the style, easy and descriptive, relieves 
from the character of a dry catalogue a detail 
extending over more than a thousand years—the 
history of a people which involves for a con- 
siderable part of that time the history of the 
world. 

Truly wonderful is the history of Islamism. 
We heard once a remark—not in reference to 
Mahomet, but to the term “analysis ”—which has 
recurred to us on many occasions. It was the 
observation of an accurate thinker, “ Whatever 
we can analyse is dead.” A truth to storm the 
stronghold of materialism! Whatever we can 
analyse, whether in morals or physics, lies on the 
surface; penetrate beneath, and we are led to 
causes that escape our grasp, whether seeking to 
understand the vitality of a man or of an empire. 
That which constitutes human existence we term 
“spirit;” for we possess words to define and 
classify mysteries our minds cannot measure. 
The life of empires is based on an idea—another 
word symbolising a reality beyond our compre- 
hension. Material elements enter into the con- 
struction of states and nations; but these are 
subordinate to the spiritual element. A society 
beginning to live overcomes difficulties and 
endures evils far more terrible than those which 
apparently determine its fall. The hand of man 
brings fertility from barrenness; and, again with- 
drawn, the desert resumes its place over the ruins 
of populous cities. The instincts of races exer- 
cise over the growth of a country greater in- 
fluence than the mere physical conditions of soil, 
climate, or situation. Yet this, too, is secondary. 
The idea—the spirit that inspires the origin, pre- 
sides at the prosperity, and is lost in the decline 
of states—is a distinct existence from the peculiar 
genius of a race. The band of fugitives who 
founded Rome were not united by kindred ties. 
The ideas predominating in the Jewish law were 
not moulded on the exclusiveness of an exclu- 
Sive race, whose conquest proved the capability of 
general application in those institutions to which 
they clung in form, whilst others drew fresh 
power from their spirit. The moral law Chris- 
tianity rendered universal, adding no new pre- 
cept; with the typical magnificence of the cere- 
monial law the Church of Rome enthralled her 
worshippers; and on the principle of the legal 
structure itself Mahomet, from the wanderers in 
the wilderness, summoned a people. 

The records of tiie most ancient empires, as of 
modern states, are alike in one circumstance— 
they never reach to the primitive commencement, 
if we may use the term, of any human society. 
After the deluge originated all the kingdoms of the 
world. The idea, therefore, at the basis of every 


She then extended herself upon | 





moral law, a protest against existing corruption. 
The founders of states have invariably issued 
from classes crushed under the weight of a pre- 


vious civilisation, or shut out from participation | 
}in its advantages. 


The Jews, under their in- 


spired leader, revolted from slavery in Egypt, | 


and many of the laws of Moses are directed 
against the vices prevalent in the land of bondage. 
Swarms of outcasts, hanging on the skirts of the 
Eastern empire, flocked to the standard of Islam, 
and were transformed into men, under a powerful 
organisation which has survived the supremacy 
of the race who first promulgated its doctrines. 
We have been led into this preparatory di- 
gression, observing that Mr. Neale has fallen 
into the common difficulty respecting Mahomet. 
He terms him an “impostor,” and his work 
“an enormous imposture ;” yet in 
somewhat obscure, but founded on the gloomy 


a passage | 


conception of a divine power employed for its | 


own glory in creating men to effect their own 


destruction and that of successive generations, | 


Mr. Neale describes Mahomet as a providen- 
tial agent, and the result of his labours— 


the fax, slain by the enraged husbandman.” To this 
Sheik Mukair Eben Zamarah replied, that all this was 
most true; that the Arabs had sometime feasted on 
green lizards in the desert, drank brackish water, 
buried their daughters to suppress surplus population, 
and had worn coarse garments; but that all this was 
before the time of Mahomet, who had _ been sent ex- 
pressly to enlighten their dark understandings, and 
who had commanded them to carry his faith to the 
ends of the earth, till the whole universe should be 
converted to Islamism. In this strain spoke the 
Moslem embassy, much to the astonishment and 
indignation of Yezdegard, who, telling them that the 
sword ought to be the only reply to their insolence, 
caused each man of the embassy to be loaded with a 
sack of earth, bound to his shoulders, and so sent them 
out of his presence ; adding, that this was to satisfy 
their craving for the possession of Persian soil, and 
would serve as a sample of the earth, in which their 
chiefs and commanders would shortly find a grave, if 
they persisted in their attempts to give the Persians 
battle. The mission, on distancing the city, rid them- 
selves of their burthens; and, loading their camels 
with the same, returned to Saad Eben Abu Wakkas, 


| declaring it to be the emblem of empire, and that 


Like a prototype of that ancient kingly race, the | 


Pharaohs of Egypt, appears to be a people permitted 
by the Almighty to enjoy, for a certain period, an 
invincible sway, only to demonstrate, as did that un- 


happy king, the inscrutable irresistible power of the | to the Indian Ocean, and the China Seas; that the 
Being who pronounced all things founded by his | 


infinite wisdom to be excellent, and who has chosen 
to create men like that proud king, to be instruments 
of his power. Thus it was that Mahomet, the 
insignificant son of insignificant parents, appears to 
have been chosen to promulgate idolatrous ideas ; 
which through the space of centuries were to enjoy a 


destined, at one period to set at nought the combined 


Christian forces of the crusade ; and, finally, as far as | 


| India. 


human insight can foresee, prescribed to be a people | 


by whose fall paganism may be utterly annihilated, 
and one of earth’s greatest nations erased from the 
map of the world. 


If Mahomet was chosen for a particular pur- 
pose, and accomplished that mission, he could 
not be an impostor. He proclaimed himself the 
founder of a new political and social order, and 
he was so; he gave the Koran as the life, the 
idea, of future nations, and it has been so for a 
thousand years. Mahomet did not pervert Chris- 
tianity ; he found it perverted, paralysed, and he 
did much in his day to separate some of its great 
principles from the bonds of imperial Paganism. 
We might point now to the organisation of 
“ Christian ” states in Europe, modelled far less 


upon the type of Christianity than was the moral | n ; em ] 
= | three distinct nations, under as many distinct caliphs 


code of the Arabian legislator. 
Mahomet prophesied that after a certain period 
his precepts would be violated, the empire dis- 


Allah would give the Islam arms success over Persia. 
PROGRESS OF ISLAM. 

Thus, in three hundred years from the flight of 

Mahomet, the delusions of that poor and friendless 

impostor had spread from the shores of the Atlantic 


solitary muezzin cry, first raised in the wilds of 
Arabia, had found its echo over Spain, North Africa, 
and Egypt, unto Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Syria, 
and Arabia, and thence over the vast continent of 
Who shall follow its course over the world’s 
map, without acknowledging the talent of him who, 


. 7 | in that uncivilised era, singly contrived and estab- 
tolerance, earned by the prowess of its own disciples, | “ 


lished a faith so congenial to the greater mass of the 
world ? 
EFFECT OF THE MAHOMETAN CREED ON 
PROSELYTES IN INDIA. 
No sooner had these people embraced the new faith, 


ITs 


| than they seemed to cast aside their former indolence ; 
| and to issue forth, if not in themselves in their chil- 


dren, an active race of warriors, ever more fit and 
ever more ready for combat and victory, than were 


| the infidels who dwelt around them, and whom they 


| held in shameful vassalage. 


tracted by mutual strife, and the leaders of! 


Islam sink to the rank of ordinary sovereigns. 
“ His three parting commands,” writes Mr. Neale, 
“ were—to expel all idolaters from Arabia; to 
accord equal privileges to all proselytes ; and to 
devote themselves to prayer.” 
hardy warriors inured to privation, enjoined to 


This was the seed sown 
by early Islam missionaries, and which the British 
have eventually reaped to their own benefit. It was 
among the Moslems of Hindostan that, in the first 
onset, our forces met with the most resolute resistance : 
it is from among them at this day that the best of 
our sepoys are chosen, constituting the flower of that 
glorious Indian army, whereof England may well be 
proud. 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE SARACEN EMPIRE. 

When the Saracens had divided themselves into 


—viz. those of Spain, Africa, and Baghdad—a prince 
of the house of the Abassides then held supreme sway, 
and ruled in magnificence at the latter city. For five 
hundred years did the family of Abbas reign with 
various degrees of authority over the Moslem world. 
Domestic revolts and the ambition of foreign invaders 
gradually dissolved the empire; and Radhi, the 


| twentieth caliph of the house of Abbas, was the last 


He left a band of | 
| temporal power. 


temperance by the dictates of their religion and | 


the example of the first Caliphs, a title simply 
signifying ‘successor”—successors not heredi- 
tary, but elected. 
phate is one of bloodshed and internal dissension, 


who was invested with any considerable spiritual or 
The learned Arabian historian, 
Abu-el-feda, says that this prince was the last “‘ who 
harangued the people from the pulpit, who passed the 


| cheerful hours of leisure with men of learning and 


The early history of the Cali- | 


of fierce crimes and energetic action; yet the | 


wave rolled onwards and Islamism prevailed. 
Mahomet began his public career at the age of 


forty; and died in 632, in his sixty-third year, | a 
| death. 


and the eleventh of the Hegira. The conquest 
of the Syrian Empire was completed in 638, 


taste, whose expenses, resources, and treasures, whose 
table or magnificence, had any resemblance to those 
of the ancient caliphs.” For three centuries after 
Radhi’s death, the successors of Mahomet ruled with 
a feeble sway. Some were confined within their own 
seraglios as prisoners, and there, as in the case of that 
unhappy imbecile caliph of Spain, almost starved to 
So gradually the sceptre departed from the 


| hands of the descendants of the Prophet, till, seven 


under the Caliph Omar; and about the same | 


time Persia was attacked. A characteristic in- 
cident occurred on this occasion. 
A PARLEY WITH THE PERSIAN MONARCH. 

The Persian force was on the frontiers of Irak 
Arabi, and considerably outnumbered the Islams. 
Saad sent for reinforcements, and whilst these were 
provided, acting under Omar's instructions, he dis- 
patched an embassy to Yezdegard III., asking him to 
embrace Islamism. The ambassador and his retinue, 
clad in the simple Arab garb, with patriarchal beards, 
were conducted into the presence of the haughty 
young king, who received them in the palace of 
Khosrus at Modayn, with supreme contempt. In 
answer to the speech, made by Na’man Eben Muskey, 
one of the mission, who propounded the new faith to 
the youthful potentate, Yezdegard replied, after in- 
sulting the whole Arab race, and their simple and 
abstemious mode of living, that they were like the 
hungry fox, whom the kind-hearted husbandman had 
sheltered in his vineyard, and who repaid this kind- 
ness by introducing other foxes, and destroying his 
grapes. ‘“ Receive,” said he, “‘ of my generosity what- 
ever your wants demand; load your camels with 


hundred years after his flight, the venerable city of 
Baghdad fell into the hands of Houlazan Khan (a 
grandson of Zinghis), then emperor of the Moguls and 
Tartars, who at that period ruled with absolute 
despotism over every nation of the east. Mostassem, 
the thirty-seventh caliph of his house, was murdered 
under peculiarly atrocious and barbarous circum- 
stances. The caliphate of Baghdad expired. How- 


| ever, though the dignity and sovereignty of the 


caliphs were laid aside for ever by the foregoing event, 
yet the shadow, the name, existed for three centuries 
longer, in the persons of the eighteen descendants of 


| Mostanser Billah, a son or pretended son of Daher, 


| 


the last but one of this race of princes. Mostanser 
Billah and his eighteen successors were termed the 
second dynasty of the Abassides, and were spiritual 
chiefs of the Islam faith ; without, however, a shadow 
of temporal power being invested in them. Selim, 
who, as we have already seen, conquered Egypt from 
the Mamelukes in 1517, there found amongst this 
presumptuous people the caliph a prisoner. lim he 


conveyed to Constantinople, where he compelled him 
to renounce in his (Selim’s) favour the title to eccle- 
siastical supremacy ; and when this caliph died, the 
family of the Abassides, who through eight centuries 
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had been caliphs, and through five of these illustrious 
in their rule, sank with him from the latter obscurity 
of their days into utter oblivion. So terminated the 
power of the Saracen empire in the East; and would 
you seek for the aborigines—the people from whom 
this cloud, not bigger than a hand, came forth and 
eclipsed the whole glory of the rest of the world— 
you. have only to seek them in their original wilds in 
Arabia. There, to the present day, in clothing, diet, 
and simplicity, they are precisely the same people as 
those to whom the Prophet, nearly thirteen hundred 
years since, preached his startling doctrines in the 
desert. Famous as ever for horsemanship, endurance 
of fatigue, and boldness, they are only now notorious 
for their love of plunder, and their predatory visits to 
the cities and towns bordering up on the desert. 

The Sultan succeeded the Caliph, and a new 
and vigorous Moslem state issued from the ruins 
of the old ; but the world, too, had grown older ; 
the brilliancy of the Arabian genius shone no 
longer as a bright meteor amidst surrounding 
darkness. The civilisation of the Saracens pre- 
ceded ours. How far preceded will be proved by 
a single fact quoted by Mr. Neale. 

In 1015, the law forbade English parents from 
putting their children up to auction and selling them 
to the highest bidder. There is no fact in the com- 
parative records of Mahometans and of Christians at 
that era, which argues more unfavourably to the 
latter. In the whole course of Islam history the 
Moslems have never been reproached with this un- 
natural disposal of their children—the fruit of their 
own lvins, for the sake of lucre, However, if the 
same comparison be pursued between the humanity 
of England and that of the Mahometan empire, we 
must confess ourselves cast far into the shade. 


No less suggestive is the following picture :— 
SPAIN AFTER THE EXTIRPATION OF THE MOSLEM 
POWER. 


| just as little communication with anything outside; of 


It is but just, however, while inveighing against a | 


dead man’s public character, to award him all avail- 
able praise; and this is the more requisite when we 
remember that, even amongst the sects—miscalled 
Christians—persecutions and barbarities have equalled 
the worst ever practised by Moslems. We have only 
to remember that, in this very country—Spain—there 
existed at later (and, therefore, more civilised) ages, 
that fearful tribunal, the Inquisition; and when we 
reflect on the proceedings of those black judges, and 
remember that their bones are crumbling side by side 
with thousands of Moslem invaders, we might almost, 
to use an eastern metaphor, distinguish the graves of 
the one from the other by their comparative cruelties ; 
rank and noxious weeds distinguishing the dust of 
the inquisitor, whilst almost roses might bloom over 
the last abode of many an heroic Islam. 

The author has accomplished a laborious task ; 
and we recommend to our readers interested in 
the subject, or desirous of obtaining a clear 
connected view of an extraordinary history, the 
perusal of Mr. Neale’s instructive volumes. 
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Mrs. Stowe, as every one must have anticipated, 
has published a book of her journey and proces- 
sions through Scotland and England, to. receive 
the homage and something more substantial from 
her enthusiastic admirers on this side the Atlantic. 
Like every travelier who crosses the sea fur the 
first time, she deems it necessary to give the in- 
cidents on shipboard. She found, as many others 
have found, a wide difference between the ideal 
and the real, and is quite correct in her observa- 


tion that “the one step from the sublime to the | was apt to bring on a spasm about the heart ; but 


ridiculous is never taken with such alacrity as in 
& sea-voyage.” 

Mrs. Stowe was ina position to feel sensibly 
the effects which a love of privacy and retire- 
ment has in producing that reserve in manners 
so often mistaken by foreigners as a blemish in 
the English character. The lady came to England 
to know something about us, and no doubt was 
disappointed at not finding us as sociable, com- 
municative, and inquisitive as the genuine natives 
of herrown country. 

RAILWAY ACCOMMODATION. 

“Dear me,” said Mr. S., “Six Yankees shut up in 
a car (railroad carriage) together! Not one English- 
man to tell us anything about the country! Just like 
the six old ladies who made their living by taking 
tea at each others’ houses.” But that is the way in 


England—eyery arrangement in travelling isdesigned | 


| get too much excited.” 
thing that comes only once in a lifetime; do let us | 


it as-in his own house. From. one ef these sheltered 
apartments in a railroad car he can pass to pre-engaged 
parlours and chambers in the hotel, with his own 
separate table, and all his domestic manners and pecu- 
liarities unbroken. In fact, it is a little compact home 
travelling about. Now all this is very charming to 
people who know already as much about a country as 
they want to know; butit follows from it thatastranger 
might travel all through England from one end to the 
other, and not be on conversing terms with a person 
in it. He may be at the same hotel, in the same train, 
with people able to give bim ajl imaginable informa- 
tion, yet never touch them at any practicable point of 
communion. ‘This is more especially the case if his 
party, as ours was, is just large enough to fill the 
whole apartment. As to the comforts of the cars, it 
is to be said that, for the same price, you can get far 
more comfortable riding in America. Their first- 
class cars are beyond all praise, but also beyond all 
price; their second class are comfortless, cushionless, 
and uninviting. Agreeably to our own theory of 
democratic equality, we have a general car not so com- 
plete as the one nor so bare as the other, where all 
ride together; and if the traveller in thus riding sees 
things that occasionally annoy him, when he remem- 


bers that the whole population, from the highest to the 


lowest, are accommodated here together, he will 
certainly see hopeful indications in the general 
comfort, order, and respectability which prevail; all 
which we talked over most patriotically together, 
while we were lamenting that there was not aseventh 
in our party to instruct us in the localities. Every- 
thing upon the railroad proceeds with systematic 
accuracy. There is no chance of the most careless 


person to commit a blunder or a mistake. At a proper | 


time the conductor marches everybody into their place 

and Jocks them in, gives the word “ All right,” and 

away we go. Somebody has remarked very charac- 

teristically that the starting word of the English is 

“ All right,” and that of the Americans “Goa head.” 
SCOTLAND. 

I wonder how many authors it will take to enchant 
our country, from Maine to New Orleans, as every 
foot of ground is enchanted here in Scotland. The 
sun went down, the night drew on, still we were in 
Scotland. Scotch ballads, Scotch tunes, and Scotch 
literature were in the ascendant. We sang ‘“ Auld 
lang syne,” “ Scots wha hae,” and ‘‘ Bonnie Doon ;” 
and then, changing the key, sang ‘* Dundee,” “ Elgin,” 
and “ Martyr.” “Take care,” said Mr. S. “don’t 
* Ah,” said I, “this is a 


have the comfort of it. We shall never come into 
Scotland for the first time again.” “Ah,” said 
another, “how I wish Walter Scott was alive.” 


While we were thus at the fusion-point of enthusiasm, | 
the car stopped at Lockerbie, where the real Old | 


Mortality is buried. All was dim and dark outside ; 
but we soon became conscious that there was quite a 
number collected peering into the window, and with 
a strange kind of thrill I heard my name inquired for 
in the Scottish accent. I went to the window—there 
were men, women, and children there—and hand 


| after hand was presented, with these words, ‘ Ye’re 


| 


welcome to Scotland.” Then they inquired for, and 
shook hands with, all the party; having in some 
mysterious manner got’ the knowledge of who they 
were, even down to little G , whom they took to 
be my son. Was it not pleasant, when I had a heart 
so warm for this old country? I shall never forget 
the thrill of those words—‘ Ye're welcome to Scot- 
land,” and the ‘“* Gude night.” 
DR. WARDLAW. 

Dr. Wardlaw is a venerable-looking old. man; we 
both thought we saw a striking resemblance in him 
to our friend Dr. Woods of Andover. He is still 
quite active in body and mind, and officiates to his 
congregation with great acceptance. I fear, however, 
that he is in ill health; for I noticed, as we were 
passing along to church, that he frequently laid his 
hand upon his heart and seemed in pain. He said 
he hoped he should be able to get through the 
evening, but that when he was not well excitement 





with it all he seemed so cheerful, lively, and benignant, 
that I could not but feel my affections drawn towards 
him. Mrs. Wardlaw is a gentle motherly woman, 
and it was a great comfort to have her with me on 
such an oceasion, 

Dr. Wardlaw is “no more among the ways of 
men. Thus while we read, while we write,” re- 


| marks Mrs. Stowe feelingly, “ the shadowy pro- 
| cession is passing, the good are being gathered 


to maintain that privacy and reserve which is the | 
dearest and most sacred part of an Englishman's | 


nature. Things are so arranged here that if a man 


pleases he can travel all through England with his 
family and keep the circle an unbroken unit, having 





into life, and heaven enriched by the garnered 
treasures of earth.” 
BOTHWELL CASTLE— THE IVY —FEUDALISM. 

The ivy on the walls now displays a trunk in some 
places as large asa man’s body. In the days of old 
Archibald the Grim, I suppose that the ivy was a 
little twig, which, if he ever noticed, he must have 
thought the feeblest and slichtest of all things. Yet 
Archivald has gone back to dust, and the ivy is-still 
growing on. Such force is there in gentle things! I 
have often been dissatisfied with the admiration which 
a poetic education has woven into my nature for 
chivalry and feudalism ; but on a closer examination 
I am convinced that there is a real and proper founda- 


| tien: for it, and that, rightly understoed,, this poetic 
| admiration is net:inconsistent with the spirit of Christ. 
| For let us consider what it is we admire: in: these 
| Douglasses, for instance, who, as represented by Scott, 
| are perhaps as good exponents of the idea as any. 
| Was it their hardness, their rags their hastiness 
| to. take offence, their fondness for blood and, murder ¢ 
All these, by and, from themselves, are simply dis- 
gusting. What, then, do we admire? Their courage, 
their fortitude, their seorn of lying and: dissimulation, 
| their high sense of personal honour, which led them to 
| feel. themselves the protectors of the weak, and to dis- 
| dain to take advantage of unequal odds against an 
jenemy. If we read the book of Isaiah, we shall. see 

that some of the most striking representations of God. 

appeal to the very same principles of our nature. 

The fact is, there can be no reliable character whieh 
| has not its basis in these strong qualities. The 
| beautiful must ever rest in the arms of the sublime. 
| ‘Lhe gentle needs the strong to sustain it as much as 
| the rock-flowers need recks to grow on, or yonder 
| ivy the rugged wall which it embraces. When we 
| are admiring these things, therefore, we are only 

admiring some sparkles .and glimmers of that which is 
| divine, and. so coming nearer to Him in whom all 
fulness dwells, 

SCOTCHMAN AND NEW ENGLANDER—KOSSUTHL 
I must say [ was struck this night with the 

resemblance between the Scotchman and the New 
Englander. One sees the distinctive nationality of a 
country more in the middle and labouring classes 
than in the higlier; and, accordingly at this meeting 
there was more nationality, I thought, than at the 
other. The highest class of mind in all countries 
loses nationality, and becomes universal. It is a 
great pity too, because nationality is picturesque al- 
ways. One of the greatest miracles to my mind 
about Kossuth was that, with so universal an educa- 
tion, and such. an. extensive range of language and 
thought, he was yet so distinctively a Magyar. 
AYRSHIRE—BURNS, 
| ‘* There,” said Mr. §., as we stood on the banks of 
| the Clyde, now lying flushed and tranquil in the light 
of the setting sun, ‘over there is Ayrshire.” ‘‘ Ayr- 
shire,” I said; “what, where Burns lived?” “ Yes, 
there is his cottage far down to the south, and out. of 
sight, of course; and, there are the bonny banks of 
Ayr.” It seemed.as.if the evening air brought a kind 
| of sigh with it. Poor Burns! How inseparably he 
has woven himself with the warp. and woof of every. 
Scottish association. We saw a great many children 
of the poor out playing—rosy fine little urchins, 
worth any one of them a dozen bleached hot-house 
| flowers. We stopped to hear them talk; and it was 
| amusing to hear the Scotch of Walter Scott and 
| Burns shouted out with such a right good will. We 
were as much struck by it as an honest Yankee was 
in Paris by the proficiency of the children in speaking 
| French. 


LINLITHGOW. 

Here was born that woman whose beauty and 
whose name are set in the strong, rough Scotch heart 
as a diamond in granite. Poor Mary! When her 
father died, (who lay on his death-bed at that time in 
Falkland,) was told of ler birth, he answered, “Is it 
so? Then God’s will be done. It (the kingdom) 
| came with a lass, and it will go with a lass.” With 
these words he turned: his face to the wall, and died 

| of a broken. heart. Certainly some people appear to 


| be born under. an evil. destiny. 
ABERDEEN—PUBLIC MEETING. 

One of the speakers concluded his address by saying 
that John Bull and Brother Jonathan, with Paddy 
and Sandy Scott, should they clasp hands together, 
might stand against the world, which sentiment was 
| responded to with thunders of applause. It is because 
| America, like Scotland, has stood for right against 
| oppression, that the Scotch love and sympathise with 

her. For this reason do they feel it as something 
| taken from the strength of the common cause when 
America sides with injustice and oppression. The 
children of the Covenant and the children of the 
Puritans are of one blood. 

ABERDEEN CATHEDRAL. 

I cannot get over the feeling that the souls of the 
dead do somehow connect themselves with the places 
of their former habitation, and that the hush and 
thrill of spirit which we feel in them may be owing 
to the overshadowing presence of the invisible. St. 
Paul says, ‘‘ We are compassed about with a. great 
cloud of witnesses.” How can they be witnesses if 
they cannot see and be cognisant ? 

DR. DICK—SIR. WALTER SCOTT—MR THOMS, 

The next morning’ we had quite a large breakfast 
party, mostly ministers and their wives. Good old 
Dr. Dick was there, and I had an introduction to him, 
and had pleasure in: speaking to him of the interest 
with which his-works have been read in America. Of 
this fact. was told that he had received: more sub- 
stantial assurance in a comfortable sum of money, 
subscribed and remitted to him by his. American. 
readers. If this be so, it ig a most commendable 
movement. What a pity it was that during Scott’s 
financial embarrassments, every man, woman, and 
child in America who had received pleasure from 
his writings, had not subscribed something towards 
an offering justly due to him. Our host, Mr. Thoms, 
was one of the first to republish in Seotland Profes- 
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sor Stuart’s Letters to Dr. Channing, with a preface | 
of hisown. He showed me Professor Stuart’s letter | 
in reply, and seemed rather amused that the Professor 
directed it to the Rev. James Thoms, supposing of 
course that so much theological zeal could not inhere 
ina layman. He also showed us many autograph 
letters of their former pastor, Mr. ‘Cheyne, whose | 
interesting memoirs have excited a good deal of | 
attention in some circles in America. | 
The propriety and decorum at a tea-party of | 
two thousand evidently surprised Mrs. Stowe. | 
Her commendation, we think, proves that ‘she had | 
not been accustomed to such quiet demonstra- 
tions of social enjoyment, even on a smaller | 
scale. 
SOIREES AT GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 
I told you it was a‘tea-party, but the arrangements | 
were altogether different from amy 1 had ever seen. 
There were narrow tables stretched up and down the | 
whole extent of the great hall, and:every person had | 
an appointed seat. These tables were set out with | 
cups and saucers, cakes, biscuits, &c.,.and when the | 
proper time came, attendants passed along serving 
tea. The arrangements were so accurate and metho- | 
dical, that the whole multitude actually took tea | 
together, without the least apparent inconvenience or | 
disturbance. There was a gentle subdued murmur 
of conversation all over the house, the sociable clink- 
ing of teacups and teaspoons, while the entertain- 
ment was going on. It seemed ‘to me such an odd 
idea, I could not help wondering what sort of a tea- 
pot that must be, in which all this tea for two thou- 
sand people was made. Truly, as Hadji Baba says, 
I think they must have had the father of tea-kettles 
to boil it in. I could not help wondering if old | 
Mother Scotland had put two thousand tea-spoonsful 
of tea for the company, and one-for the teapot, as is 
our good Yankee.custom. We were arranged at this 
meeting (Edinburgh) much as in Glasgow. The 
Lord Provost presided, and in the gallery with us | 
were distinguished men from ‘the magistracy, the | 
university, and the ministry, with their wives, besides 
the members of the-anti-slavery societies. The Lord 
Provost, I am told, has been particularly efficient:in all 
benevolent operations, especially ‘those for the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes. He is also a zealous sup- 
porter of the temperance cause. The national penny 
offering, consisting of a thousand golden sovereigns.on 
a magnificent silver salver, stood conspicuously in 
view of the audience. It had been an unsolicited 
offering, given in the smallest sums, often from the 
extreme poverty of the giver. The committee who 
eollected it in Edinburgh and Glasgow bore witness 
to the willingness with which the very poorest con- 
tributed the offering of their sympathy. In .one 
cottage they found a blind woman, and said, “ Here 
at least is one who will feel no interest, as she cannot 
have read the book.” “ Indeed,” said the old lady, | 
| 
| 





“if I cannot read, my son has-read it to me, and I’ve | 
got | penny saved to give.” It is tomy mind ex- | 
tremely touching, to see how the poor-in their poverty 

canbe moved'to:a generosity.surpassing that of the 
rich. Nor do I ‘mourn that they took it from their 
slender store, because I know that:a penny given from 


the poorest giver, than even a penny received. 

The letter about the poor needlewomen, which 
had appeared in the Times, was referred to by | 
Dr. Guthrie at this meeting: 

They told us in that letter the poor needlewomen 
had to work sixteen hours a day. ‘Tis true, and 
pity ’tis tis true.” But does the law compel them to 
work sixteen heurs a day? I would like to ask 
the writer of the letter—Are they bound down in 
their garrets and eellars for sixteen hours a day? 
May they not go where they like, and ask better 
wages and better work? Can the slave do that ? 

In the second volume Mrs. Stowe more 
fully excuses herself for not stirring in the 
cause of the poor needlewomen. ‘Their wants 
have been attended to by the Earl of Shaftes- | 
bury. An Association for the Aid of Milliners 
and Dressmakers was established in 1843, under 
the superintendence of a committee of ladies. 
These unfortunates are now assisted somewhat 
in the manner of persons employed in the facto- 
ries, or of children in the ragged schools. 

ENGLISH GRASS AND ENGLISH TREES. 

Grass is an art and a science in England—it is an | 
institution. The pains that are taken in sowing, | 
tending, cutting, clipping, rolling, and otherwise 
nursing and coaxing it, being seconded by the misty 
breath and often-falling tears of the climate, produce | 
results which must be seen to be appreciated. So | 
again of trees in England. ‘Trees are an order of | 
nobility ; and they wear their crowns right kingly. | 
A few years ago, when Miss Sedgwick was in this | 
country, while admiring some splendid trees in a 
nobleman’s park, a lady standing by said to her 
encouragingly, ‘“‘Oh, well, I suppose your trees in 
America will be grown up after awhile.” Since that 
another style of thinking of America has come up; 
and the remark that I most generally hear made is, 
‘Oh, I suppose we cannot think of showing you 
anything in the way of trees, coming as you do from 
America.” Throwing out of account, however, the 





gigantic growth of our western river bottoms, where 
I have seen sycamore-trunks twenty feet in diameter 
—leaving out of account, I say, all this mammoth 
arboria, these English parks have trees as fine and.as 
effective, of their kind, as any of ours; :and when I 
say their trees are an order of nobility, I mean that 
they pay'a reverence to them such as their magnifi- 
cence deserves. Such élms as adorn the streets of 
Newhaven or overreach the meadows of Andover 
would in England be considered of a value which no 
money could represent; no pains, no expense would 


be spared to preserve their life and health; they | 


would never be shot dead by having gaspipes laid 


under them, as they have been in some of our New | 


England towns, or suffered to be devoured by canker- 
worms for want of any amount of money spent in 
their defence. 

On the easy access to a sight of the treasures 
enjoyed by the English nobility, and of the 
benefit arising from keeping up to a certain 


| extent the grandeur of the ancient aristocracy, 
| Mrs. 


Stowe has made some sensible observa- 
tions : 
WARWICK CASTLE. 
As I stood with Joseph Sturge under the old cedars 
of Lebanon, and watched the multitude of tourists 


and parties of pleasure who were thronging the walks, | 


I said to him: “After all, this establishment amounts 
toa public museum and pleasure-grounds for the use of 
the people.” He assented. ‘‘ And,” said I, ‘‘ you Eng- 
lish people like these things. 
magnificent seats, kept up by old families.” 


them there is no danger in enlarging the suffrage ; for 
the people would not break up these old establish- 
ments if they could.” Qn that point, of course, I 
had no means of forming an opinion. One cannot 
view an institution so. unlike anything we have in our 
own country without having many reflections excited ; 
for one of these estates may justly be called an insti- 
tution. It includes within itself all the influence on 


| a community of a great model farm, of model house- 


keeping, of a general museum of historic remains, 
and of a:gallery of fine arts. The influence of these 
estates on the community cannot but be, in many 
respects, beneficial, and should go some way to qualify 
the prejudice with which republicans are apt to con- 
template anything aristocratic; for, although the 
legal title to these things inheres in but one man, yet 
in.a-very important sense they belong to the whole 
community—to universal humanity. It may be very 
undesirable and unwise to wish to imitate these insti- 
tutions in America, and yet it may be illiberal to under- 
valuethem as they stand in England. Although aman 
would not build a house in this nineteenth century 
on the pattern of a feudal castle is built, surely, its 
antique grace might plead somewhat in its favour ; 
and it may be better to aecommodate it to modern 
uses than to level it and erect a modern mansion in 
its place. Nor, since the world is wide, and now 
being rapidly united by steam into one country, does 
the objection to these things, on account of the room 
they take up, seem so great as formerly. 
million of square miles of the globe there is room 


| enough for all sorts of things—with such reflections 
| the lover of the picturesque may comfort himself, 


hoping he is not sinning against the useful in his 
admiration of the beautiful. 

We know not what opinion Americans may 
form of the wisdom and exquisite taste of our 
modern nobility from the description of one of 
the novelties presented to Mrs. Stowe at the 
lunch at the Duchess of Sutherland’s: 

THE PLOVER’S NEST. 

Meanwhile the servants moved noiselessly to and 
fro, taking up the various articles upon the table, and 
offering them to the guests in a peculiarly quiet 
manner. One of the dishes brought me was a plover’s 
nest, precisely as the plover made it, with fine little 
blue speckled eggs in it. This mode of serving 
plover’s eggs, as I understand it, is one of the fashions 
of the day, and has something quite sylvan about it ; 
but it looked so for all the world like a robin’s nest, 
that I used to watch out in our own orchard, that I 
had it notin my heart to profane the sanctity of the 
image by eating one of the eggs. 

Now, as birds are not very particular where 
they procure the materials with which they line 


| their nests, and are as likely to hop upon the 


exuberant excrescence cut from a beggar’s crown, 
we think Mrs. Stowe was fortunate perhaps in 
not coming into contact with the plover’s nest. 


WARWICK CASTLE—THE BOUDOIR—HENRY VIII. 

The boudoir (which adjoins the state bed-room) is 
hung with pea-green satin and velvet. In this room 
is one of the most authentic portraits of Henry VIII. 
by Holbein, in which that selfish, brutal, unfeeling 
tyrant is veritably set forth with all the gold and 
gems which in his day blinded mankind; his fat 
white hands were beautifully painted. Men have 
found out Henry VIII. by this time—he is a dead 
sinner, and nothing more is to be expected from him, 
and so he gets a just reward; but the disposition which 
bows down and worships anything of any character 
in our day which is splendid and successful, and ex- 
cuses all moral delinquencies if they are only avail- 


You like these old | 
“ That | 
is what I tell them,” said Joseph Sturge; ‘I tell | 


In the | 





| able, is not a whit better than that which cringed 
before Henry. 

We think Mrs. Stowe’s attempt to be free and 
easy and witty are sad failures. Take, for ex- 

| ample, her account of the comforts of an English 
inn, as they presented themselves to her on ‘her 
return from a sentimental ramble amid the ruins 
of Melrose Abbey. 

After lingering awhile here we went home to our 
inn or hotel. Now these hotels in the small towns of 
England, if this is any specimen, are delightful affairs 
for travellers, they are so comfortable and home-like. 
Our snug little parlour was radiant with the light of 
the coal-grate ; our table stood before it, with its 
bright silver-white cloth and delicate china eups, and 

| then such a dish of mutton chops! My dear, we are 
all mortal, and emotions of the beautiful and sublime 
tend especially to make one hungry. We therefore 
comforted ourselves over the instability of earthly 
affairs, and the transitory nature of all human 
grandeur, by consolatory remarks on the present 
| whiteness of the bread, the sweetness of the butter; 
and as to the chops, all declared with one voice that 
such mutton was a thing unknown in America. I 
moved an emendation, except on the sea-coast of 
Maine. We resolved to cherish the memory of our 
little hostess in our heart of hearts; and as we 
gathered round the cheering grate, drying our cold 
feet, we voted that poetry was a humbug, and damp 
old musty cathedrals a bore. Such are the incon- 
sistencies of human nature! 

Mrs. Stowe must not imagine after this eon- 
fession that her readers will be greatly affected 
by her poetic raptures or her fervent apostrophes 
while contemplating the sublime and beautiful in 
the old country. 

The second volume of “Sunny Memories” 
opens with an account of Mrs. Stowe’s intro- 
duction to some of the most noted among our 
literary characters. Our greatest of historians 
seems to have made a very favourable impression 
on Mrs. Stowe. She speaks highly of one of his 
mental faculties—the one perhaps of the greatest 
importance to an historical writer. 

MR. MACAULAY’S MEMORY. 

I was informed that he is famous for a most un- 
common memory; one of those men to whom it 
seems impossible to forget anything once read, and 
he has read all sorts of things that can be thought of 
in all languages. A gentleman told me that he could 
repeat all the old Newgate literature, hanging ballads, 
last speeches, and dying confessions ; while his know- 
ledge of Milton is so accurate that if his poems were 
blotted out of existence they might be restored simply 

| from his memory. The same accurate knowledge 
extends to the Latin and Greek classics, and to much 
of the literature of modern Europe. Had nature been 
required to make a man to order for a perfect histo- 
rian, nothing better could have been put together ; 
especially since there is enough of the poetic fire in- 
cluded in the composition to fuse all these multiplied 
materials together, and colour the crystallisation with 
them. 

AN ADROIT ANSWER OF THE MASTER OF HARROW 

SCHOOL. 

The Master of Harrow School told me an answer 
which pleased me for several reasons—that once, 
when the Queen visited the school, she put to him the 
inquiry “ Whether the educational system of England 
did not give a disproportionate attention to the study 
of the ancient classics.” His reply was, “ That her 
Majesty could best satisfy her mind on that point by 
observing what men the public schools of England 
had hitherto produced.” Certainly a very adroit reply ; 
yet one which would be equally good against the 
suggestion of any improvement whatever. We might 
as well say—See what men we have been able to 
raise in America without any classical education at 
all, witness Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, 
and Roger Sherman. 

Mrs. Stowe.has given Dr. Johnson a smart hit 
for not duly appreciating the poetry of Dr. 

| Watts. 

Dr. Johnson, in his “‘ Lives of the Poets,” turns him 
off with small praise, it is true; saying that his de- 
votional poetry is like that of others, unsatisfactory ; 
graciously adding, that it is sufficient for him to have 
done better than others what no one has done well; 
and lastly, that he is one of those poets with whom 
youth and ignorance may safely be pleased. But, if 
Johnson thought “Irene” was poetry, it is not sin- 

| gular that he should think the lyrics of Watts were 
| not. 

The beautiful ballad “Mary’s Dream,” which 
a wicked wit has scandalised by one of his 
“ Broad Grins,” is imperfectly quoted from me- 
mory by Mrs. Stowe. She has omitted the fifth 
and sixth stanzas and quoted the fourth incor- 
rectly. 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON—THE MANSION -HOUSE. 

§. and W., who had gone on before us, and taken 
lodgings very near, were there waiting to receive us, 
One of the first things S. said to me after we got int 
our room was * O, H—, we are so glad you are com 

\ for we are all going to the Lord Mayor's dinner ¢ 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Ave. J, 








Lord Mayor of London that I used to read about in 
Whittington and his cat.” d é 
came to my ears the sound of the old chime, which 


made so powerful an impression on my childish | 
| and of keeping up their attention; points essentially 
| necessary, but rarely attained in family prayer.” 


memory wherein all the bells in London were repre- 
sented as chiming 

Turn again Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London. 
It is curious what an influence these old rhymes have 
on our associations. We found a considerable throng, 
and I was glad to accept a seat which was offered me 
in the agreeable vicinity of the Lady Mayoress, so 


that I might see what would be interesting to me of | 


the ceremonial. The titles in law here, as in every- 


thing else, are manifold; and the powdered-headed | 


gentleman at the door pronounced them with evident 
relish, which was joyous to hear—Mr. Attorney, Mr. 


Solicitor, and Mr. Serjeant, Lord Chief Baron, Lord | 
Chief Justice, and Lord this, and Lord that, and Lord | 


the other, more than I could possibly remember, as in 


they came, dressed in black, with smallclothes and | 


silk stockings, with swords by their sides, and little 
cocked hats under their arms, bowing gracefully be- 
fore the Lady Mayoress. 


silk bag attached to it. 
finely. Some had broad shirtfrills of point or Mechlin 


lace, with wide ruffles of the same round their wrists. 
Poor C., barbarian that he was, and utterly unaware 


of the priceless gentility of the thing, said to me, | 


sotto voce, *‘ How can men wear such dirty stuff? 
Why don’t they wash it ?” I expounded to him what 


an ignorant sinner he was, and that the dirt of ages | 
Wash | 
It would be as bad as cleaning up the | BUt e 
| the Cities of the Plain. 


was one of the surest indications of value. 
point lace! 
antiquary’s study. 

C. as he is here represented, or as he after- 
in the character of a genuine unlicked American, 


ready to pronounce everything a bore or a hum- 
bug that is foreign to his peculiar taste. 


Mrs. Stowe 
nice green 


the universe. 
out at the 


greatest bores in 
preferred a look 


meadow with sheep and lambs feeding in it at | 
Walworth to smutty London—as smutty as | 


Pittsburg or Wheeling. ‘It takes a good hour’s 

steady riding to get from here to the West-end, so 

that my American friends of the newspapers who 

are afraid I shall be corrupted by aristocratic 

associations will see that I am at safe distance.” 
(To be continued.) 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Or sermons not relating to the war the following | 
Jesus Tempted | 
By ADOLPHE | 


are entitled to our best consideration. 
in the Wilderness: Three Discourses. 
Monon, Pastor of the Reformed Church at Paris. 
Translation sanctioned and revised by the Author. 
(London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co.)—These dis- 


courses contain a careful and highly instructive study | 


of the Saviour’s temptation in the wilderness. They 
present to our notice, first, the conflict, next the vic- 
tory, and finally the arms, or rather the arm, by which 
the Saviour obtained that victory, namely, the sword 
of the Spirit, the word of God. M. Monod addressed 
his discourses in the first instance to the students 
belonging to the Protestant Theological Faculty at 


the pastoral office. 
in their tone, and such as we should recommend for 
perusal to divinity students in our own country. 

A Help to the Profitable Reading of the Psalms for 
Christian People. By Epwarp Watrter, B A., 
Rector of Langton, Lincolnshire, (London : Skeffing- 
ton)—contains the text of the Psalms, with accom- 
panying reflections upon each, printed in parallel 
columns. The reflections are brief but appropriate, 
chiefly tending to show that “the Psalms are emi- 
nently prophetical ; full of clear predictions concern- 
ing Christ, his office, his doings, and his doctrines ; 
with many indications of the glories of his Church, 
and the privileges of his people.” The writer, in pre- 
awed his little work, has availed himself of the 
abours of the best commentators; and, although he 
puts it forth with much diffidence, we have no doubt 
that it will be found by many what it professes to be, 
“a help to the profitable reading of the Psalms.” 

Daily Prayers for Christian Households, with Forms 
for Special and Private Occasions. By the Rev. 
Tuomas L. GLEADOWE, M.A. (London: Aylott 
and Co.)—Although there are many excellent ma- 


uals of family devotions already in existence, this is | 


in itself no reason why a competent person like Mr. 
Gleadowe should abstain from publishing his. It 
may take rank with the best that we are acquainted 
with. As its principal distinguishing feature we may 
mention that the author has placed at the commence- 
ment of each prayer some sentences to be read by 
the master of the family, all standing. “ He has also 





7 re ee r ” . e ) 
night, and you are invited.” “ What!” said I, “the | 


And immediately there | 


I saw no big-wigs; but | 
some wore their hair tied behind, with a small black | 
Some of the principal men |} 
were dressed in black velvet, which became them | § 
| if that cannot be granted, at least a half-holiday 


He | 
forgets that a man with a hobby is one of the | 
| Zoar, Zeboim, and Admabh, called by him the Penta- 





| Rhymes. 
Montauban, where he was at one time a Professor. | i 
Hence they contain frequent allusions to the duties of | 
They are earnest and affectionate | 





inserted in each prayer a few short and familiar | arrest that growing bad taste which destroys the 


responses to be repeated aloud by the members of the 
family. The plan is adopted with the view of pre- 
paring the minds of the assembled worshippers for 
the solemn service in which they are about to engage, 


Physiology in Harmony with the Bible respecting the 
Value and Right Observance of the Sabbath. By 
James Mituer, F.R.S.E., &c. (Edinburgh: John- 
stone and Hunter)—contains the testimony of an 
eminent medical practitioner to the value of Sabbath 
observance. He examines the subject both physio- 
logically and theologically, and shows that the Bible 
injunction to keep holy the Sabbath-day is the most 
merciful arrangement that could possibly have been 
devised for keeping the human machine in working 


| order. The gold-diggers in California forgot this, until 


at length exhausted nature reminded them that during 
one day in the week at least it was absolutely neces- 
sary for them to cease from digging, unless indeed they 
should wish to dig their own graves. But Professor 
Miller is almost as much averse to recreation, country 


| excursions, and the like, on the Sabbath, as he is to 
The day, he says, should be appropriated to | 


labour. 
spiritual exercises—to the soul, and not the body. 
At the same time he strongly advocates a period of 
relaxation from labour annually for every one; and, 


every week. ‘“ Let men of study,” he says, “ men of 
business, men of labour, all have their weekly half- 
holiday, and then, while there is no excuse for, there 
will be less temptation to, Sabbath desecration.” We 
cordially agree with Mr. Miller in this benevolent 
suggestion, which we should desire, as soon as pos- 
sible, to see everywhere carried into effect. 

Vestiges of Divine Vengeance; or, the Dead Sea and 
By Wui1AM Evre TayLer. 


With Two Engravings. (London: Wertheim and 


; <1 ° | Macintosh)—is an interesting work, which gathers up 
wards represents himself in the journal, appears | 7 


and disposes in an agreeable form all the most trust- 
worthy information that can be had about the geo- 
graphy of the Dead Sea. Mr. Tayler is strongly dis- 
posed to accept the places recently pointed out by 
M. de Saulcy as the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah, 


polis of the Plain. He treats as a mere fable the 
notion that the Dead Sea occupies the place where 
once the wicked cities reared their heads. There is 
no foundation, he says, for such a belief in any part 


| of Scripture. The idea most probably originated with 


some Mussulman teachers of the Middle Ages, and has 


| ever since been allowed to pass current among Chris- 
| tians without a shadow of reason for it. 
| least valuable portion of Mr. Tayler’s work is his 
This he | 


Not the 


chapter on ‘The History of the Dead Sea.” 
found a subject beset with difficulties. ‘ Eventually, 
however,” he says, ‘light broke in; the difficulties 
one after another disappeared; and it is hoped that 
the intelligent reader will find this subject treated in 
a more satisfactory manner than in any previous 
publication.” 

While on this subject, it may be mentioned that 
in No. III. of the “ Library of Biblical Literature” 
will be found a brief account of The Dead Sea and its 
Explorers ; including Notices of the recently-discovered 
Sites of Sodom, Gomorrah, Zoar, and Zeboiim. With 
Engravings and a Map (London: Freeman). — To 
such as have not the time for extensive reading, 
we can recommend this little tract as a careful sum- 
mary of facts. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


By George Tuomas May. 
Hardwicke. 

The Shrine of Content and other Poems. By JAMES 
Raw wines. London: Saunders and Otley. 
Tue minnows which inhabit the rippling sunny 
shallows of a stream are generally noticeable for 
liveliness of manner and brilliancy of colour; but 
your literary minnow is a very dull creature, 
whose minuteness, even as a set-off, cannot boast 
a trace of splendour. A brace of such literary 
minnows have straggled into our net; let us see 
therefore how they will show in the broad light 
of criticism. It is but fair that the largest among 
the small fry, that is, largest in the production of 
words, should take precedence. We have awarded 
thisdoubtful post of honour to Mr. George Thomas 
May, who has shown most unmistakeably that 
rhyme is not poetry. A more aggravated store 
of nonsense than the majority of these Rhymes 
furnish “hath ne’er or rarely been.” In his first 
piece, “The Rose and Nightingale,” the writer 


London : 


| plunges at once into bathos, as if it were his 


natural element; and his feeble agitation has 
stirred up such opaque matter, that it is absolutely 
impossible to gaze into the mirror of his thoughts 
so as to read their meaning. No one will say 
that ourtendency to severity is strong ; but, setting 
aside all considerations for the individual, and 
holding the opinion of a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review that “critics are the judges and police of 
literature,” it is indispensable that we should 


| symmetry and purity of the Saxon tongue, in 
| exact proportion as it indulges in exaggerations 
| and hyperbolisms. 
A writer has no right to obtrude his dreamy 
| inanities on the public, when it is obvious, or at 
| least strongly presumptive, that he is ignorant of 
| his own meaning. If Mr. May can explain certain 
| portions of “The Rose and Nightingale,” though 
a minnow among poets, he is a triton among in- 
terpreters, and there will be an end at once to the 
| sphinx’s mystery. We have not space for the 
| whole of this presumptive poem; but a portion 
| will suffice. It would appear that an old man 
relates a tale, and says 
Of old among the starry peers 
Twe heavenly children grew. 

After struggling through a slough of despond 
the reader finds, or at least may find, that the 
two children are Love and Health, who reign 
“ Gods of the Gods,” and 

So, flooded with the pulse of Truth, 
Whose tides all spirit fill, 

The fires of their immortal youth 

On atmospheres of endless ruth 
Evolve the mighty Will. 

Outreaching on the darkling orbs, 
Recuperate beams to shed, 

It still the Titan-chaos curbs, 

Where’er a demon-doubt disturbs, 
Or deathly shadows tread : 

Now through the constellated height 
Such very-joy was known— 

A fervid and abiding light 

A-streaming ali the paths of Right, 
Correlatively One. 

By-and-by Health grows weary of inactivity. 

Now Health all prone to strokes of mark, 
He scorned that baneful Ease ; 

But Love thought not so mild a spark 

Could prove the Kith of soulless Dark 
She would the bantling please. 

Health descends from the skies, breathes upon 
a bare shrub, and then there springs forth a rose- 
bud. It is worthy of note, now the poet has 
reached the earth, how he describes the thorns on 
the rose-bush and how the maguiloquence of his 
muse sinks. 

Erect along the vaunty stalk 

A valorous corps deploy, 
With arm right resolute to balk 
Advance impertinent of folk 

That would their prime annoy. 

We have thus far been combating the extrava- 
gancies of Mr. May ; but itis fair to say that he 
is not always so extravagant. When he deigns 
to draw near the natural utterance of men (but 
that is a rare occurrence), he draws nearer the 
realms of poetry, for true poetry is emotional 
development. But so little does the author 
understand the minstrel’s vocation that his verses 
are made up of extremities, the absurdly ambitious, 
or the contemptibly low. Of the latter some 
verses termed “The Album ” furnish an example. 

The poet wrote, as poet mote, 
‘“* May God bless you.” 

The lady thought—‘“ A poet aught— 
At least a verse or two.” 

But what hope can we have of Mr. May when, 
in an address to “ The Poet,” he signally proves 
his own infelicity of expression and his utter want 
of lyrical tact. What can be more rugged, and 
ill accentuated, than this, the first verse ? 

A child of the Universe: born at her shrine, 
Nature, as nouriture, trysts him her troth, 
Accredits him exponent of the Divine, 
And pours all her ecstasies into his growth. 

In this very poem Mr. May has supplied us 
with a summary of his powers. He might, 
perhaps, have written it with more attention to 
intonation, but never with apter reference to his 
position. Let him ponder on these, his own 
words. 

Not poets are all who exulting sing, 
For false ones there are who assuming the name 
Fling shafts on the breezes in pursuit of fame. 

Inexpressibly more contemptible, if that is 
possible, is the other literary minnow of our brace, 
the author of The Shrine of Content. He is hope- 
lessly incurable; the malady of verse-making has 
reduced him to so low a state, that we know of 
“no senna or purgative drug” that can bestow 
on him even the barest external resemblance to 
the poet. The Shrine of Content is enough to make 
the most good-tempered man discontented. It is 
worse than idle to waste words on an author 
whose best efforts are scarcely superior to this:— 

Each night without the walls the men feasted, 
And then among themselves shared the spuil ; 
"Twas life indeed, so long as it lasted, — 

A life of pleasure or a life of toil ; 

Just as our fancy may lead us to judge— 
Pleasure is a toil, toil is a pleasure, 

To both in turn we are sometimes a drudge. 
Most things follow’d beyond certain measure 
Are generally found to be very unsure. 
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Sonnets on various subjects. By R. W. Exxiot, B.A. | 
London: Longman and Co. 

WE regret to see that Mr. Elliot has chosen the most 
difficult form of versification—the sonnet—in which 
to exhibit his fancy, which is graceful and varied. 
The most studious apprenticeship to the poetic art is 
absolutely necessary to give roundness, smoothness, 
and completeness to a sonnet; but, under any cir- 
cumstances, it is a ‘forced gait,” this shuffling within 
the narrow circuit of fourteen lines. If a thought is 
grand and great, it is suicidal to wring its heart—its 
most vital part—within a narrow cell, where it 
has no free breathing-room. The eagle is too kingly 
a bird for an iron cage, for its natural home has no 
confines. On the other hand, if the thought be puny 
and rickety, it is compelled to weaken itself still 
more by expanding and expending itself to the re- 
cognised limits of the sonnet. The sonnet is, in our 
opinion, a despotism, against which we are prepared 
to wage reasons, and in which even Milton, Words- 
worth, and Bowles, high and triumphant authorities, 
never appeared in the grandeur of their native inde- 
pendence; that is to say, each is greater out of the 
sonnet than init. We think Mr. Elliot would have 
done more justice to his thoughts by adopting any 
other rhythmical model, because the beauty of a sonnet 
depends in a great measure on melodious flow, and 
even this is secondary to an impression which should 
be conveyed to the reader, namely, that the subject- 
matter is neither too ample nor too scanty to fill up 
the artistic limit of the poem. Now we do not gather 
this from the poems before us, neither has Mr. Elliot 
been sufficiently careful in the merest detail of verse. 
He too frequently mars music by inattention; for we 
cannot believe that his ear is so defective as not to 
detect some of his unmelodious lines. If we did not 
see that Mr. Elliot has poetic fancies and ideas im- 
measurably more <shestle than his present method 
of making his fancies and ideas public, we should 
scarcely dwell so long on his sonnets. Mr. Elliot 
needs experience, in proof of which we may quote one 
of many passages. Thus he says: 

I woke convulsed with tremors of a dream, 

Rife with dark horrors ; methought my gentle bride 

Met me at midnight by our much-loved stream 

In angel form, me kissed and said she'd died: 





And the same sonnet concludes thus: 
My bride was dead, had left me who so well her loved, 


Here there are inelegant abbreviations, ill-arranged 
words, and a clumsy Alexandrine. We earnestly 
advise Mr. Elliot to avoid such, for he should under- 
stand that poetry is articulated music. It is in per- 
formance that the author of these sonnets is defective. 
He has otherwise the poetic inspiration, and his 
images are varied and often beautiful. By all means 
let him push forward—our mention of his faults should 
induce him to future exertion; for in him lies more, 
much more, than the ordinary poetic element, As we 
have quoted the defective side of the author, we give 
with satisfaction a sonnet which presents a lively 
picture of spring. 

SPRING. 

At thy approach the streams break from their chains, 
And rush with joy, “ the vallies laugh and sing,” 
From every cell the breezes offerings bring 

Of luscious violets, and of birds’ sweet strains ; 

The grassy meads smile through their tears of dew, 

And orchards dense resume their fibrous leaves, 
From bough to bough the white clematis weaves 

Its wiry network where the sharp blasts blew, 

The woodbine robes the white-wash'd cottage walls, 
And children’s voices hail thy presence dear ; 

All Earth rejoices ‘neath a heaven clear 

As on her breast thy wealth of beauty falls: 

Like happy maid thou walk’st in steps of one, 

Who unlamented to his grave has gone! 











Select Metrical Hymns and Homili-s of Ephraem Syrus. 
Translated from the Syriac. By the Rev. Henry 
Bureess. London: Blackader. 

ALTOGETHER this book denotes in the translator deep 
research, strict perseverance, and an excellent appre- 
ciation of the capabilities of the English language. 
It is clearly, even elegantly printed, and on this 
artistic account it is attractive; but to students of the | 
Syriac tongue, or to those who have no knowledge of 
it, yet who delight to be told and shown how a nation 
far back in the hazy past exhibited metrical expres- 
sion, this volume will have great additional allure- 
ment, It would seem that there is a great difficulty 
in explaining the laws of Syrian hymnology. We 
have ample internal evidence that Mr. Burgess has 
Studied the subject profoundly, and therefore he is | 
able to give valuable information. The Syriac metres 
are regulated y the number of syllables, and not by 
feet, as in Greek and Latin verse; but the translator 
is of opinion that, although neither accent nor quan- 
tity are at present recognised, yet such were em- 
ployed by the Syrians themselve-. Whether future 
studies will determine this knotty point, we cannot | 
say; but we know of no man more likely to solve | 
the problem, if solvable, than Mr. Burgess. 

The introduction to the present metrical specimens | 
is very excellent in a literary sense. One observa- | 
tion here started by the translator agrees so closely | 
with what we have often advocated, and is so correct | 
asa mode of distinguishing talent from genius, that | 
we are gratified to reiterate it. Mr. Burgess, speak- | 





the poet’s materials were circumscribed, but that this 


| served to show the creative vigour of Ephraem, be- 


cause “the creative faculty is not dependent on its 
materials.” We entirely subscribe to this. Your 
man of talent is erratic, versatile, and, in the main, 
pleasing ; but only your man of genius seizes and 
grasps a single subject till he leaves no meaning un- 
explored, and no depths unsounded. We are not, 


! 
sumed that she began a work which has not only 


however, disposed to select solitary ideas or expres- | 


sions from a book of such merit as this of the Rev. 
Mr. Burgess; rather would we recommend the com- 
plete work to the attention of students and thoughtful 
men in general, with the lively hope that Mr. Bur- 
gess will yet explore and expose the yet unexplored 
wealth of the Syriac metrical language. 


Tue 5th vol. of Knight's Stratford Shakspere contains 
** Love’s Labour's Lost,” and “ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” with all the notes of the accomplished 


editor.——Omar; or, the Eastern War, by Wm. 
Molyneaux, is very prosaic poetry—prose turned into 
rhyme, nothing more.——The Domdaniel Bank is the 


metrical complaint of a bank clerk, scarce worth 
printing.——Another little volume, called Nuggets, 
contains a collection of poems that are neither gems 
nor ore; at least, the alloy of lead is so great that we 
can find no traces of gold. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Working Women of the last Half Century: the 
Lesson of their Lives, By Cuara Lucas Bat- 
rour. London: W. & F. G. Cash. 

THESE are some of the working women of the last 

half-century. Forbid that they should be all or 

even the representatives of all! They are types, 


shown the way, but in some measure prepared it, for 
eventually and effectually civilising and evangelising 
the barbarous hordes on both sides the Niger, whom 
the natives of miscalled Christendom have been con- 
spiring to plunder, enthral, and oppress by the most 
iniquitous traffic under heaven for three centuries 
past. 

Mrs. Balfour has selected some of the working 
women of the century; and these, good as they 
are, have been selected to meet a class taste only, 
Are we to ignore the labours of many excellent 
daughters of England, who have done as much 


| for England, their kind, and their sex, as the 


Trimmers, the Mores, and the Charlotte Eliza- 
beths—because they have not appeared in print, 
or been lionised on account of some special gift 
or philanthropic endeavour? ‘Truly not. Let 
us believe that there are multitudes of our coun- 
trywomen who “do good by stealth,” who shrink 
from letting the left hand know what the right 
hand doeth, who are really working women albeit 
their names have not appeared on title-pages, and 
who will find their reward in heaven, notwith- 
standing they have no one to record their names 
on the fame-rolls of this earth. 





The Sixth Edition of the Handbook for Advertising and 
Guide to Advertisers. Dy an OLD ADVERTISHR. 
London: E. Wilson. 

THE unexpected submission of the Government to th 

demand of the democratic party for the publicatiom of 

the Newspaper Stamp Returns has supplied the mate- 
rials for a new edition of a work which advertisers 


| have found to be one of the utmost utility to them. Nos 


however, of classes of women, and the whole book | 


in consequence has a tone. ‘The women selected 
are “ pronounced ” women—faultless women in a 
sense, useful women. 
say but in favour of good Mrs. Trimmer and her 
useful school-books; nor of good Mrs. Hannah 
More, who compounded so cleverly with the 


world to reconcile flesh and spirit; nor of Mrs. | apahere tical hi i 
Barbauld, whose hymns we have by heart. | May uselu’ practical hints to advertisers how to do 
: so most judiciously; instructs them how to draw 


Elizabeth Smith was wonderfully precocious; but 
precocity cannot be imitated. Certainly, how- 
ever, she was a tidy little housekeeper, milliner 
and dressmaker, and withal a great Hebraist, 
having translated, or rather haying completed her 
translation of the Book of Job, when in her 
twenty-sixth year, earning thereby the commen- 


dations of no less a man than Dr. Magee of 


Trinity College, Dublin—no mean authority in 
the language of the patriarchs. 


We have not a word to | 


All ladies need | 


not be Hebraists; but the literary lady need not | 
be proud of her ignorance of the useful arts of | 


darning, mending, and pudding-making. Char- 
lotte Elizabeth was too controversial to our taste 
—too polemical altogether—yet had her loveable 
qualities. Mrs. Sherman, 
Dunean, and Mrs. Ann H. Judson, were all useful 
and working women, whose names certainly de- 
serve to be had in remembrance. The two 
heroines of the book, “to our mode of thinking,” 
are Sarah Martin, the Norwich dress-maker, who 
preached to prison wretches, labouring to show 


Mrs. Mary Lundie | 


only does this edition give the average circulation in 
the last year of each of the newspapers, but it adopts 
a most convenient classification of them; so that the 
advertiser can see at a glance what are the journals 
best adapted for his particular purpose; as those 
circulating chiefly among the higher classes, thos 
among the middle elasses, and so forth, with the pre- 
fessional journals stated in like manner. An iutro- 
duction describes the principles of advertising ; gives 


advertisements, &c. The provincial papers are given, 
with their circulations, arranged in counties, and 
stating the politics of each. The charges for adver- 
tisements by the various journals are added, and also 
a list of the magazines inserting advertisements. 
Thus abounding in useful information, this Handbook 
will be invaluable to all who have occasion to adver- 
tise. It will save them a vast amount of useless 
expenditure. 





India: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. London: bohn. 
Tuts volume, a new addition to Bohn’s “ Illustrated. 
Library,” is in the greater part a reprint, revised and 
enlarged, of the work of Miss Corner, whose historica} 
compositions are so well known, and whose auther- 
ship is a guarantee for excellence. In its present 


| form it appears to great advantage; for, besides the 


| additions made to it by the editor, the publisher has 


liberally adorned its pages with upwards of 100 


| engravings illustrative of the subject. Its information 


them the evil of their ways and the mode of re- | 
covery; and Hannah Kilham, “a lovely instance | 


of what piety, devotedness, and self-renunciation 
can effect. A lonely woman, without wealth, 
station, or family influence,” who established 
schools in Sheffield to redeem little unwashed 
scions of cutlers and grinders. “She considered 


that her calling was to labour among the poorest, | 


the youngest, and most untaught of the people.” 
From the poor of England she turned her attention 
to the poor and ignorant of Africa, and set about 
writing grammars and lesson-books for the little 
dark urchins of Sierra Leone. It was Hannah’s 


| labour to eliminate a written language from some 


one of the principal jargons of Western Africa— 


no easy task, as any one who knows anything at | 


all of barbarous tongues can tell. 
Women are the best linguists: it is their special 
prerogative to have the gift of tongues. Hannah 
Kilham was a working, useful woman. We 
cannot refrain from quoting from a brief en- 
comium passed upon this worthy lady from the 
pen of the late James Montgomery :— 

In later years her plans, simple but comprehensive, 
admirably adapted to present application, and nobly 
prospective of future enlargement to the 


| information. 


She sueceeded. | 


highest | 


degree of practicable perfection, for improving the | 


condition, moral, social, and spiritual, of the negroes | 


in their own country, was far above all praise ; for 
though pride may superciliously disdain, and learning 
affect, to hold inlittle esteem her humble but hallowed 


,. attempts to reduce the crude languages of Western | 
ing of his translations from Ephraem, asserts that | Africa to grammar rules, yet by these it may be pre- | 





being corrected to the present time, it is the best 
account of India to be obtained within a moderate 
compass and at a small cost. 





Mr. SerJEANT MANNING, her Majesty's Ancient 
Serjeant-at-Law, has treated very learnedly of the 
famous marriage question. ‘lhe “ Ancient Serjeant ” 
demolishes the case of the supporters of the existing 
tyrannical law, with an array of authorities and argu- 
ments which would prevail, if it were not that this 
question is really a sentiment, and not a conviction ; 
and a sentiment is never subdued by an argument, 
however logical and conclusive.——Mr. John Capper 
has published a small pamphlet as a hand-book for 
emigrants, entitled Australia. It contains much usefub 
Messrs. Routledge have reprinted in 
their cheap series the admirable sketches of Th 
Roving Englishman, which appeared in Household 
Words. Since “ Eothen,” there has been nothing ot 
foreign travel to compare with this. They who have 
not read them should take this opportunity to do so ; 
they who have will be pleased to possess, in a cel- 
lected form, papers that have given them so much 
pleasure and instruction——We did unintentional 
injustice in our last number to Mr. J. 8. Buckingham, 
and we hasten to repair it. Speaking of his new 
volume, the Coming Era of Practical Reform, we said 
that it was mainly devoted to the advocacy of the 
temperance cause. This is not strictly correct. That 
is one of the reforms proposed and earnestly siyp- 
ported by Mr. Buckingham; but he treats alse of 





| Parliamentary Reform, the Future Covernment of 
India, National Education, Juvenile Delinquency, 
the Poor Laws, Prison and Prison Discipline, and the 
Abolition of Capital Punishments, on all of which be 
offers practical suggestions. 








THE CRITIC, 








FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
THERE are some nations so quiet, or so insignifi- 
cant, that we should forget their existence, but 
for some trifling circumstance or old association 
that brings them to memory. 


making race of people called Dutchmen. They 
have hafl no revolutions, nor barricades, nor 
dealings with belligerent powers. None of our 
public journals have an “ own correspondent” at 
the Hague. Ask the first ten persons you meet, 


and possibly not one of them can tell you the | 


name of the reigning sovereign, or whether the 
States-General are sitting, or whether they ever 
sit. All-we care to know about Holland is the 
rate of exchange at Amsterdam ; and we are 
reminded of Dutchmen only on beholding a 
Dutch plaice at Billingsgate, or Dutch-leaf flut- 
tering on gingerbread bas-reliefs at Greenwich 
fair. Here again is Spain, the fee-simple of 


which might be bought by any substantial Dutch | 


burgomaster ! Who thinks of Spain, except in 


the presence of a Titanic onion.or Barcelona nut? | 
—or when he is in the court of the Alhambra at | 
the Crystal Palace ?—or when he fights with the | 


Cid, or travels in company with the grave 
hidalgo of Murcia and his philosophic squire 
Sancho, or enters a tavern with that prince of 
scapegraces, Gil Blas? 
has this advantage over Holland, that she has 
her lively pronunciamentos now and then, her 


orange-box barricades, repudiations, ministerial | 


crises, “own correspondents” in her capital, and 
so forth. 


We endeavour to recal the age of her romance, 


of her chivalry, of her adventure. We endeavour | 


to ascend to the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
when Spain was a power, not a pretence; to the 
days when her soldiers were heroes, and not ad- 


venturers ; when her statesmen were patriots, | 


and not poltroons; when her merchants were 
honourable, and not skilled in chicanery ; when 
her people were high-minded, and not the 


minions of a licentious despotism, nor the brutal- | 
We 


ised vassals of a benighted priesthood. 
have read the story of Spain’s glory—we have 
now to read the story of her degradation. 
words stand sorrowfully before our eyes—Deca- 
dencia de Espana (“‘ The Decadence of Spain”), 
by Don Antonio Ferrer del Rio. We have as 


yet but the first part of the work, which treats | 


of “ The History of the Insurrection of the Com- 
munes of Castile.” And there was good cause 


for this same insurrection, which showed what | 


the noble blood of Spain would dare and do for 
liberty. There was Charles of Ghent, a greedy, 
ambitious, vindictive, heartless sovereign, with a 
fighting talent certainly, but without any 


amiable quality of heart, whose despotism and | 
duplicity, combined with the rapacity of the | 


Flemings, plunged Spain into a civil war. The 


Flemings drained the country of its wealth, and | 


the ingots of America were speedily transported 
to Flanders. 


would reverently uncover his head, and say— 
“God keep you from Senor Xebres!” Senor 
Xebres (Jew) was Charles’s prime minister, 
William of Croy, who had a huge relish for 
doubloons, and who made a pretty penny by sel- 
ling all the dignities of Spain. His wife was 


allowed to leave the kingdom with habits and | 


gold and silver plate sufficient to load three hun- 
dred and eighty mules. 
took only fifty mule-loads,.and the King’s con- 
fessor contented himself with twenty-two. There 
was this Charles, we say, on the one hand, faith- 
iess to his oaths, and an insulted and plundered, 
but high-spirited people on the other. Hence the 
rising of the comuneros of Castille, to whom had 


been preached the gospel of revolt by the clergy, | 


who not only said, but did, girding the sword 
to the thigh, and fighting in the foremost ranks 
against the imperialists. 


four hundred priests. One of them stood openly 


upon the ramparts, making the sign of the cross | 
He fired | 


with his matchlock before taking aim. 
eleven shots, and eleven of the enemy fell. The 
Sanguinary nature of the contention may be judged 


In Holland, ‘for | 
instance, there is a quiet, industrious, money- | 


Spain, poor as she is, | 


But when Barcelona nut or Spanish | 
onion does recal our thoughts to a country so | 
blessed by heaven and so cursed by man, we try | 
to think of Spain as she was, not as what she is. | 


The | 


If a Spaniard by chance cast eyes | 
upon a doubloon of Ferdinand and Isabella’s, he 


Madame de Lannoy | 


The most valiant de- | 
fenders of Tordesillas were a chosen troop of | 


EIGN 





{of from the conduct of the imperialist chiefs. 
| 'The Constable violated all the laws of war ; the 
Prior of St. John burned three thousand persons 
in achurch; and the Alcalde Ronquillo every day 
hanged his prisoners. Noble examples were 
found on the side of the imperialists in the 
Admiral of Castille, and on the side of the 
comuneros in Don Juan de Padilla, and his heroic 
wife Dona Maria Pacheco. Padilla was Captain- 
General, and had conquered at Torrelabaton; but 
it was his turn to be conquered. His army, pur- 
sued, refused to fight, and abandoned him. He 
| was alone with three squires, to whom he spake: 
| “Follow me! God will never allow the women of 
| Toledo and Valladolid to say that I led out their 
sons and husbands to be butchered, and escaped 
by flight myself.” The four lances were couched 
against fifteen hundred. The squires were 
wounded; Padilla was taken prisoner and died on 
the scaffold; but to his wife he first wrote thus: — 


Madam,—If your sorrow did not afflict me more 
than my death, I should esteem myself happy ; for it 
is a gift from God to die such a death. I should wish 
to write you some words of consolation ; but they give 
me no time, and I would not tarry longer for the 
| crown that is my hope. Weep, madam, your mis- 
fortune, and not my death; for I die for justice. My 
soul, since I possess nothing else, I place in your 
| hands; treat it as that which has loved you. 


not write to my lord, Pero Lopez; for, though I have 
been his son in risking my life, I have not inherited 
his good fortune. I do not wish to tarry longer, to 
fatigue the executioner who waits for me, and for fear 


that they should think that I wish to prolong my life | 


in prolonging my letter. My servant Sosa, the con- 
fidant of my wishes and an eye-witness, will tell you 
the rest. I await the blade which will make your 
grief and my repose. 
Maria Pacheco was the noble wife of this noble 
husband. When all Castille had submitted, she 
resolved to defend Toledo; “for,” said she, “if I 
| leave the town or give it up they will ill-treat the 
| inhabitants.” So, taking her babe in her arms, 
she entered the citadel, and all the people fol- 
lowed her as if she had been the image of a saint; 
| and the Prior of St. John came to besiege her 
with ten thousand men. She was weak, in bad 
health, and had no grand Amazonian airs; yet her 
slightest nod was instantly obeyed. Her own 
people believed that she was sustained by super- 
natural power—her enemies, that she owed to the 
| enchantments of a black slave her strength of 
| fascination over them. She negotiated the war, 
found money, and by successful sorties procured 
provisions for the garrison. After five months’ 
resistance, Maria Pacheco was obliged to capitu- 
late. Toledo preserved its liberties, and obtained 
a general pardon. Maria Pacheco issued from 
the citadel ; but she reserved some guards and 


the artillery. She was still the idol of the people | 


| and the terror of the imperialists; but fortune at 
| length declared against her. She escaped from 
Toledo in the habit of a peasant woman, sup- 
ported by her black slave. The soldiers sought 
for her in the convent; the cavalry in vain 
scoured the country to find her. The Marquis 
de Villena, her uncle, refused to aid her: “ Let 
her go where she likes,” said the coward; “she 
deserves all that has happened to her.” Her 
aunt, more merciful, sent her a mule, money, and 
provisions. She escaped at length into Portugal; 
and her enemies razed her house, and raised an 
infamous inscription on the spot, and sowed the 
| soil with salt, and the Prior of St. John con- 
demned her to death. She found refuge in Por- 
tugal, where she died ten years afterwards, 
praying with her last breath that, when her body 
was consumed, her bones might be gathered up 
| and buried in the spot where was buried her 
| husband—a prayer that no one would prefer for 
| brave Maria Pacheco, “for fear of irritating the 
| Emperor.” The comuneros were defeated; be- 
cause, though they had courage and enthusiasm, 
they wanted discipline, and were led by incom- 
petent chiefs. With the fall of the comuneros 
commenced “the decadence of Spain,” the reign 
of despotism, the triumphs of the Inquisition. 
Senor Ferrar attributes all the woes of Spain to 
the House of Austria; and undoubtedly he is 
| right. We await with much interest the ap- 
pearance of the subsequent portions of this 
melancholy history. 

| Of the first author of these misfortunes, Charles 
: V., much has been written of late, in praise and 


I dare | 





LITERATURE. 


|in blame. By all means let us get at the truth 
about this man, who played so large a part in the 
history of Europe for both good and evil. Here 
we have Charles Quint: Chronique de sa Vie Inté- 
rieure et de sa Vie Politique, &c. (“Charles V.; 
Chronicle of his Private and Political Life, of his 
Abdication, and of his Retirement into the 
Monastery of Yuste, [Saint Juste] ” by Amedée 
Pichot. ‘There are /acune in this book which an 
abler historian would have filled up; but he 
strives to write fully and conscientiously. After 
all, we are made to sympathise a little, a very 
little, with the austere and selfish old Emperor 
in glancing over ‘these pages. We see before us 
the foe of the gallant Francis I., the intrepid 
enemy of Soliman and the conqueror of Pavia, 
seated in his chair of state, writhing with gout, 
compelled to listen to one Job’s messenger after 
another, and exclaiming peevishly, “I am 
fatigued, I am worn out, I am so infirm.” We 
see before us the man whose ambition urged him 
to attempt the conquest of the world hoar and 
wrinkled, resigning his possessions in Spain, in 
Africa, in the islands and continent of the New 
World, and laying aside his crown for a cowl, and 
his purple robe for a winding-shect! But we 
ran the risk of moralising; and so, commending 
M. Pichot’s book to the lover of history, we 
run on to another theme. 

A new novel is a treat, provided it is a good 
one; a new play is better, provided it be worth 
acting well; but, above all, commend us to a new 
| people, provided they have any points of interest 





'in them. So saying, we take up a book by J. G. 
Von Hahn, Austrian consul in Eastern Greece, 
whose _ title-page runs Albanesische Studien 
| (“ Albanian Studies”). Certainly there is fresh- 

ness and novelty in these pages, and the author 

writes with spirit and understanding. The Alba- 
| nians are an original people, a brave people, and, 
we should say, a peculiar people, far less con- 
taminated by external manners, customs, and 
modes of thinking, than the remnants of the 
Celtic races, the Basques, or even the Finlanders. 
Their love of independence is strongly marked. 
They stipulated with the Turk to be their own 
masters; becoming Mussulmans that they might 
be free—Mussulmans, however, knowing little 
and caring less about the Prophet and his Koran. 
These Albanian Studies are very interesting. 
The character of the people is laid before us, 
t their manners, customs, faith, superstitions, 
popular songs and legends. Of the latter we 
shall notice a few. 

The Albanians have their Parce in the Phatites 
—three invisible women who make their appear- 
ance at the birth of a child to pronounce its fate. 
The Mauthia is a fairy all covered with gold, 
whose cap, if you can steal it, confers continual 
| prosperity. The Perris are sylphs of ravishing 
| beauty, who inhabit the woods and mountains. 
| They are always young, fond of dancing with the 
| fairies, and do no injury to human beings, if 
| human beings, too curious, do not endeavour to 
| disturb their revels. The Vittore is a household 
| god, in the form of a small serpent, who is 
treated with the utmost ceremony whenever his 
godship makes his appearance. When ‘the last 
male of a house dies, the Vittore disappears for 
ever. But, on the other hand, there are several 
beings that we should be sorry to make thie 
acquaintance of. There isa kind of Kelpie, the 
Koutchédra, who lives in the water, and who, 
| being by nature a water-drinker, drains the 
| streams dry, and brings about drought, if he 
should be offended. Then there is a lady, the 
Sukennésa, an ogress, having her eyes in the 
back of her head; and the Loubia, who is parti- 
cularly fond of baby-flesh; and the Phlaméa, who 
engenders the falling sickness; and another she- 
demon, the Koukouthé, who shakes out of her lap 
the plague. Farther, the Albanians have their 
ghosts, goblins, and vampires. The Bourbolaks 
are ghosts ; the Loughats are spectres clothed in 
white, who strangle people with their crooked 
fingers; the Karkantchols and the Chtrigues have 
such shocking bad breath, that they knock down 
dead any one they come near. Of course the 
Albanians, like other people, must have the devil 
in their list of mischief-makers. Of the devil, 





who has never lacked abusers since the day he 
was very properly turned out of Eden, they have 
the following legend. 
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When God created the first couple, the devil was 
standing by, and gave it to be understood that he did 
not think much of the handiwork of the Creator, and 
that if he had occasion to try he could do better. 
God, who was justly in a good humour, gave him per- 
mission: to make the attempt. Satan thereupen got a 
lump of clay, and kneaded it, as he had seen God do, 
and gave it the shape of a wolf. “ But you have still 


| 


through the thick cast-iron doors is not stated. 


Among other precious objects carried off are a | 


hundred and nine imperial diplomas, twenty-four 


treaties with the Burgraves, and twenty-seven: | 
| privileges, all mounted, with their seals inclosed | 


| in capsules of gold or silver, and all dating from 


to give life to your creation,” observed the Deity. | 
Then Satan began anew to blow into the clay, until. | 
he was out of breath, and until his black head became | 
red. and: blue with the efforts he had. made—but all | 


to. no. purpose. 
sory attempt, struck the wolf on the flank with a 
switeh (hence it is that the wolf looks as if he were 
broken.in two at the waist), and said to him, “ Crea- 
ture, devour thy creater!” And the wolf took life, | 
and the first he devoured was him who had created | 
him. Hence the Albanian proverb, which is still | 
repeated: when an ill turn is wished to the devil: 
“ Devour him, wolf, and burst him, St. Michael!” 


Had we time and space, we could show the 
affinities. of all these legends to similar ones in 
Western and Northern Europe. But we would | 
rather present the Albanian to the reader than 
ourselves. Hence, im prose form, may it please: | 
the reader to take one of their popular songs—all 
about an Albanian “Tom Thumb.” 

Once upon a time there was an. old man and an 
ald woman, to whom God had given no children. | 
They:sought advice this way, and they sought it that | 
way, aud at length it was said to them, If you desire 
to have a child this is the only means: Take a leather 
bottle, blow into it for twenty days and twenty | 
nights, and you will find a child at the bottom. 
They did as they were desired, and at the end of 
twenty days they found in the leather bottle a child | 





as big as a. walnut.——They took it, nursed and clad 
it, but the child would not grow,.and at the end of 
fifteen years was no bigger than a walnut.——One 


day they sent him into the field to labour with oxen, 
and, mounted on the top of the plough, he urged on | 
the cattle. Then came by three robbers, and when 
they saw the oxen quite hen (for they did not see 
the youngster), they began to take them out of the 
yoke. But the youngster struck them on the hands 
with his whip, and the robbers were at first frightened ; 
but then, thinking better of it, and having seen him on | 
the top of the plough, they took him with them, and set 
out to steal the priest’s oxen. When they came to | 
the priest’s house, they made the youngster, who was 
no bigger than a nut, get under the doer, and when he 
had got inside the house, he opened the door, and 
drove out the oxen, and all went away. As for 
him, he became a robber whose like was never known, 
and they called him “ Walnut the Robber,” and 
everybody feared him very much. At last he was | 
drowned in a river. 

Dr. Veron has issued his third volume of 
Mémoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris, which will be | 
read by all who care to know anything about the 
opera in France — about ballet-girls, and the 
habitués of the back-scenes. We take it that the | 
Doctor is an authority in such matters, and that 
he speaks as confidently in giving his judgment 
respecting /es demoiselles de l’opéru as if he were 
speaking his mind respecting a pdéé or a favourite 
vintage. He is a philosopher in pink kid gloves 
and patent-leather boots, to whom we must listen 
—which we do with the greater pleasure because 
of his bonhomie. With the ladies he ought to be 
a favourite, because of these words: “In every 
age and in every country it is the manners of 
women which give religion, laws, and, above all, 
education.” ‘There is an unfortunate “ but” in | 
the following sentence, or he would be wreathed 
with paper garlands by all the nymphs, sylphs, 
and fays of the foot-lights:—‘‘'The opera-girls 
are susceptible of true love but it is no 
less certain that, as in Rome, some inconstant | 
hearts are also to be found in the opera.” We are 
to have two volumes more of his not wninstructive | 
chit-chat. 

We read of John Smiths and David Joneses, 
who are very fond of defacing the tombs of the 
prophets, chipping the pyramids, and pocketing 
fragments. of the Parthenon. But John and 
Dayid do not confine their abstractions to marble 
and granite, unfortunately. They have a liking 
for old parchments and ancient seals. A French 
journalist complains that the gold and silver 
seals; attached to national archives, have for the 
most part disappeared—a polite expression for 
have been stolen. He adds: “There still remains 
among’ the archives of the empire the original 
treaty concluded at Amiens by Henry VIII. with 
France. The seal which is attached to it is of | 
gold. This precious document, which, as far as | 
we know, no historian makes mention of, is. care- 
fully preserved in:the ‘iron armoury.” Last month | 
only, a member of the Smith or Jones family | 
paid a. visit to the vaulted cellars under the Hotel | 
de Ville of Nuremberg, in Bavaria. How he got 











Then the Creator, tired-of this illu- | 


the period when Nuremberg was a free city of 
the German empire, and as such formed a sove- 
reign state. ‘The register of deaths from 1571 to 
1573 has also been carried off. Most of all we 
regret to learn that two hundred coloured designs 
by Albert Durer and other great masters, several 
engraved copperplates, with twenty-four packets 
of very ancient letters, each done up with a gold 
pin, have also been abstracted. One of the 
thieves (whether a Smith or a Jones is not stated) 
has been caught by a very happy artifice. The 
authorities got a dealer in old books, autographs, 
&e., one M. T—-— (pity we have not the bilio- 
phile’s name in full), to advertise that he had 


| received an order from a rich Englishman (our 
| countrymen again!) to procure for him a collection 


| in the English and French languages. 


| traitorous 


| Russia. 


of diplomas of the ancient German empire, 
manuscripts, &e. The bait took; and, as we 
have said, one of the thieves was trapped. Pub- 
licity should be given to such facts. We feel 
sure that no English gentleman would wish to 
enrich his cabinets by buying stolen goods. 





POLAND. 


| Francija, Polska, Europa.* (“ France, Poland, 


Europe.”) By J.B. Ostrowsx1, Ex Seeretary- 
General to the Ministry of Justice in Poland, 
Member of the Literary Society of the Uni- 
versity of Cracow. Posen. 
Tuts work, selected for the purpose of abstract- 
ing the best exposition we have yet seen of the 
Polish question in reference to France and Europe, 
is in size a pamphlet, in matter eminently prac- 
tical and philosophical. It contains the materials, 
the completeness, and logic of a history—a his- 
tory not yet elaborated, but lying within the 
circle of the facts and thoughts here luminously 
brought together. The author’s reasoning is so 
clear and simple; a cursory observation is insuf- 
ficient to estimate its depth, as the eye, glancing 
to the bottom of transparent waves, does not 
measure the skill of the diver whose research 
would bring to the surface its store of shining 
shells. We have been struck by the perusal of 
this pamphlet, even more at the second re- 
ference than at the first reading; for everv 
word condenses or suggests a thought, ani- 
mated by the tone of earnest yet calm con- 
viction, the manly feeling, the sensitiveness 


| which robs nothing from the writer’s dignity, 


pleading the cause which is that of his country, 
but also the cause of Europe and of European 
civilisation. 

M. Ostrowski is not a young writer; we have 
noticed upon oneor two occasions his publications 
For nine 
years, at Warsaw and at Paris, he was the prin- 
cipal editor of the Polish journal entitled New 
Poland; which, remarkable for the terseness, 
vigour, and originality of its articles, exercised 
considerable influence over the events of the 
period, and furnished models of a new Polish 
style in polemical literature. We should exceed 
our limits by pausing to explain the state of 
parties in the Polish emigration and in Poland— 
the Panslavists, with their learned dreaminess or 
design, the Democrats, with their 
sanguinary doctrines, doing each the work of 
M. Ostrowski has long and consistently 
advocated the principle of the most truly na- 
tional party, desiring, as a means of restoring his 
country’s independence, the alliance of the 
Western states, especially France, whose inte- 
rests are directly involved. A steady adherent 
to the policy of the first Napoleon, the author 
regards with hopeful augury the revival of the 


for the realisation of its earlier promise. Na- 
poleon fell because England took part with his 
foes. The events which have taught England 
the identity of her own prosperity or decline and 
that of France, is the triumph of the broad 
principle represented by the Emperor. The ar- 
guments addressed to France are now equally 


applicable to England, resisting the same foe, | 


impeded by the same circumstances. 
The pamphlet, Poland, France, Europe, first 








* Francija, Polska, Europa, has been recently published | 


anonymously in the Grand Duchy of Posen. M. Ostrowski 
is the author of an English history of Poland, and other 
works, 


appeared in the Przeglad Pozanski, Posen Review, 
as the analysis of a volume published recently 
by Al. Le Masson, Les Limites de la France. 
M. Masson dwells upon the fact, that France 
declines in comparison with the advance of the 
other powers. He condemns the poliey of the 
former Empire, and, to arrest the progress of 
decay, advises, a close union of the Latin race 
and alliance with Russia, a conclusion M, Ostrow- 
ski energetically eontroverts. 

It is not our custom to enter the arena of 
politics; we are not now about to touch on any 
controversial point ; but the question is impor- 
tant, universal, a problem for the intelligence, a 
branch of cotemporary history, and our readers 
will be interested by a view of this author’s 
statements. We regret that translating also 
implies enfeebling the text of our quotations ; 
it is impossible to re-embody thoughts that have 
shaped themselves into words under the pen of a 
vigorous writer with the force and aptitude:of the 
original. 

The Panslavists elevate their doctrine, to the 
dignity of a science, and use it as a lever to over- 
turn the basis of European states; nor in sober 
moments. can. the philosophy of. old societies, con- 
scious of internal evils, assailed by externab 
shocks, despise even the dream of 70,000,000 men 
whose future day dawns upon the horizon through 
shattered masses. of tempest-laden clouds. There 
are but two nations of the Slavonic race capable 
of producing immediate effeect.on the destinies of 
Kurope—tweo nations of entirely opposite ten- 
dencies—Russia and Poland. The spirit of un- 
bridled ambition is synonymous with the word 
‘“* Muscovite.” In the Polish genius, on the con- 
trary, the absence of desire for aggrandisement 
has. been remarked by historians, even with re- 
gret. Poland in the seventeenth, Russia in the 
eighteenth; century acquired territory; but by 
means how different! Iussia by destruction and 
absorption; Poland by creation and.expansion, by 
assimilating to herself the people with whom she 
came in contact ; her acquisitions were not the 
fruits. of violent, conquest, but rather the conse- 
quence of voluntary federations. Thus in the 
fourteenth. century Lithuania and the Russian 
provinces submitted ; in the fifteenth the Prus- 
sians followed their example. The Slave-Hun- 
garian kingdoms united to Poland, and Livonia 
in the sixteenth century invoked her protection. 
M. Golovin spoke aecurately when he termed this 
‘nation the “ Providence of peoples.” Michelet, 
the most profoundly moral of French historians, 
well characterised his subject, recording in a few 
brief words “the heroic kindness of ancient 
Poland.” Without violence, without a single 
legislative measure, she accomplished and per- 
fected the union with her subjects. 

M. Herzen, author of the pamphlet Du Progrés 
des Idées Revolutionnaires dans la Russie, recently 
contributed an admirable letter to Le Démocrat 
Polonais, a journal published in London, but 
with whose general views we can express 20 
sympathy. Acknowledging the helplessness of 
Russia to regenerate herself, he urges upon his 
compatriots the necessity of labouring for the 
reconstruction and independence of Poland, free 
in the possession of her ancient frontiers and pro- 
vinces, anticipating as a result the independence 
and internal freedom of his own country. Thus 
a Russian. exile intelligently and more sinoerely 
| repeats, as the result of patriotic aspirations and 
bitter experience,.the opinion pronounced thirty 
years ago by a Russian Czar—a Czar in advance 
of his age and of his nation, who, to use the for- 
cible expression of M. Ostrowski, “became a 
sublime apostate and prophesied the future of 
Russia.” We quote from La Russie considerée au 
point du vue Européen :— 

The Czar Alexander never said that Russia was the 
only Christian people chosen by Providence to direct 
the Slaves and to rule Europe, He never said to 
Poland that. her nationality was annihilated, or that 





| 


: { the Western powers declined. He-officially proclaimed 
Empire at a juncture apparently so favourable | 


the true connection between Poland and Russia, and 
did not hesitate to confess the superiority of the Polish 
political principle, from which alone he anticipated 
the renovation of his native country. At the openin 


| of the first Polish Legislative Assembly, on the 27t 
| March 1818, Alexander declared:—‘ The organisa- 


tion which existed in vigour amongst you has per- 
mitted. the immediate establishment of that which I 
have given. By putting in practice the principle: of 
those liberal institutions which have never ceased to 
be the objects of my solicitude, and through which I 
hope, with God’s assistance, to extend a salutary m- 
fluence over all the countries Providence has confided 
to my care—you have afforded me the means of 
showing to my country what I have long since pre- 
| pared for her, and she will obtain when the elements 
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of so important a work have received the necessary 
development.” 

Russia has indeed nothing to fear and much 
to expect from Poland. By accepting the Slavo- 
nian spirit in its Polish manifestation, she would 
not abdicate, but resume her own historic tradi- 
tions before the Norman and Mongol conquests, 
the corruption engendered through the Eastern 
Church, and the absolutism of the Czars. To 





] pinata 2 ae : 
the spoliating powers. If, according to Masson | 


Europe, the question of the supremacy of Russia | 


over the Slavonic race, or the restoration of inde- 
pendent Poland with her legitimate influence, 
assumes its due proportions. The highest and 
most conflicting political authorities, from the 
Times to M. Louis Kossuth, on this one point ex- 
press no difference of opinion; nor would the 
closing of the road to India and the occupation of 
the Crimea suffice to secure the effectual guaran- 
tees required by Lord John Russell for the 
safety of England and the repose of Europe. The 
present termination of a truce of nearly forty 
years recalls to another generation the prophetic 
words of Napoleon I. “ Poland is the key-stone 
of the European arch.” 


| that opening, in spite of formidable ramparts, 


M. Ostrowski eloquently discusses two funda- | 


mental ideas—the destruction of the equilibrium 
of states by the dismemberment of Poland; the 
necessity and means of its re-adjustment. The 


Congress of Vienna sanctioned this destruction | 


for the sole advantage of Russia, placing her in 
the position by which she has been enabled 
and encouraged to assume an attitude of de- 
fiance, and provoke the present war. In 1815 


all the powers obtained aggrandisement; France | 


alone was stripped, enfeebled, and her existence 
perilled. This consecration of disorder originated 
in the will and intrigues of Russia; but was 


effected by the connivance and help of England, | 
thus creating a danger that now menaces herself. | 
France can justly claim, as indispensable to her | 


ewn defence, either the extension of her frontiers 
to the Rhine; or, as a protective barrier against 
the aggressions of Russia, the re-establishment of 
Poland with her frontiers of 1789. Upon the 


| years ago the Deébats exclaimed, “ Russia is on 


execution of this act of justice depends the safety | 
of France, the solution of the Eastern question, | 


the independence of Turkey, and the preservation 
of England’s Asiatic provinces. This is no spe- 
cial pleading—it is a judgment deliberately 


formed upon the lessons of the past, the neces- | 


sities of the present. Those lessons may be dis- 
regarded, for no catastrophe ever came without a 
warning. It is with nations as with individuals; 
to borrow an expressive phrase from the mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos, they are “bound in the 
chain of their acts,” and none escape the penalty 
attached to a neglected duty or a violated 
principle. ‘ 

M. Masson, in the work to which the present 
may be considered a reply, examines the con- 
dition, the duty, and the necessities of France 
with a surprising boldness, if the actual govern- 
ment be indeed so despotic as it is represented. 
He tolerates rather than accepts the empire, 
subordinating every consideration to the one 
great end of securing and consolidating the 
existence of France as an independent state. He 
points out that she is not advancing in propor- 
tion to the progress of her rivals, and, conse- 
quently has reached the point of decline. To 
arm * this decay, M. Masson names, amongst 
the i herent necessities of the empire of 1852, 
the resumption by France of her frontiers as 
they existed in 1804. M. Ostrowski admits the 
principal fact, drawing widely different con- 
elusions. He attributes the weakness of France 


| proposition imply the subjugation of France by 
| Russia. 


| evaded unless at the expense of nationality. A 


| 


to the disturbance of the European equilibrium | 


effected by the partition of Poland—a weakness 


which, preceding 1789, was developed in 1793, | 


long previous to the establishment of the empire 
rn 1804. 


Ostrowski asserts that the object of the wars 


In contradiction to M. Masson, M. | 


under the republic and the empire was to ensure | 


by extension the safety of France against the 
despotic monarchies, closely united and im- 


| forgetting this natural 


measurably aggrandised by the incorporation of | 


the Polish provinces. General, Consul, and Em- 
peror, Napoleon combated Europe to save France, 
and fell, not because he had demanded too much, 
but was content with too little, too lenient towards 
powers which subsequently displayed for this 
extraordinary genius neither pity, justice, nor 
moderation. M. Ostrowski contends that the 
French wars, after the dismemberment of Poland, 
exclusive of the revolutionary idea, were animated 
by a true national thought, by the imperative 
need of obtaining development and territory for 
the supply of a material force, sufficient to 
balance the prodigiously augmented strength of 





| 
| 


| relations of the two states are imperfectly known, 


and others, the existence of the Latin race is | 
menaced—if, as the same authorities pronounce, 
resistance to Russia is a dream--whence can 
rescue come? From alliance with the Czar? 
The Czar has officially declared, /’Occident s’en 
va (the West declines), and henceforth the 
government of the world belongs to Russia— 
a pride well founded on that firm grasp of | 
Europe obtained through Poland, and _ fos- | 
tered hitherto by the concessions of European 
diplomacy. 

France, argues M. Ostrowski, from her geo- 
graphic configuration and national character, is 
formed to exercise on the Continent a beneficial 
influence in connection with the despotic powers. | 
This, to the present moment, she has failed to 
command. The defect creates a peril. Solidly 
placed on the south, she has nothing to fear from | 
Spain or Italy; on the north and east she is des- 
titute of protecting frontiers. There yawns a 
vast opening by which she may advance, but also 
through which sheis exposed to invasion. Through 


the armies of the north penetrated in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and there 
perpetually hangs the menace of a storm. Com- 
paring the extent of territory and numerical 
force, it is impossible to deny that the pressure of 
France on the north and east is extremely feeble, 
compared with that she has to apprehend. The 
heroic energy and moral power of the French 
have alone saved them from a constant danger 
and repeated assaults. If France, in 1814 and 
1815, did not disappear as an independent state, 
if she again rose after the crush of 1815, she is 
indebted, even more than to the Emperor's 
conquests, to the supremacy of that intellec- 
tual and political idea she carried beyond the 
Rhine. 

The danger is adjourned, not annihilated; two 


” 


the borders of the Rhine.” Russia prepared in 
Poland the conquest of Europe—to admit the 
“accomplished fact” of that partition is, with 
M. Masson and others of the same school, to 
acknowledge the Czar invincible. Yet there are 
persons who advocate the Muscovite alliance upon 
the basis of the insecurity and consequent 
inferiority of France. The very terms of such a 


France avowedly in peril, united to 
Russia invincible—no rulers in France can adopt 
these views. France must be the first continental 
state, or she will be the last, or nothing. National 
and historic tendencies reveal their existence 
when men are called to the government of a 
country—principles which cannot be violated or 


society shaken at its foundation tests its own 
strength, and makes an effort to maintain its 
place. Thus, from the year 1792 France has 
striven, and since that period in every passing 
event the loss of Poland has been sensibly felt. 
Even now, would the crisis in the East have been 
possible with Poland in existence—or, rather, had 
not the material weight of Poland been thrown 
into the Muscovite balance? Societies possess the 
secret of their existence, the key of their 
destinies. Three centuries ago, after the death 
of Sigismund Augustus, France and Poland 
comprehended theirs, and mutually sought alli- 
ance for mutual support; the former diplomatic 


and will yet furnish materials for an instructive 
history. Louis XIV. desired at any price to unite 
them by indissoluble ties. “ Sire,” said Colbert, 
‘We must spare no sacrifice. I would renounce 
for Poland my whole property, sell all and go on 
foot.” 

To the commencement of the eighteenth 
century Poland supported France, and perhaps 
the most correct explanation of her ruin is that, 
bond, she sometimes 
turned to Austria, and, under Ladislaus IV. and 
John Sobieski, neglected to attack Silesia and 
Eastern Prussia, which she might easily have re- 
conquered by cordial co-operation with France. 
It is more logical to attribute the fall of Poland | 
to the uncertainty of her diplomacy, the abandon- 
ment of the law regulating her external relations, 
than to the anarchial dominion of the nobles and 
enslavement of the peasants, at a time when such 
abuses were not confined to a single country in | 
Europe. The disunion of France and Poland | 
was plotted by the enemies of both, by those | 
who dismembered the one and weakened the | 





| other, by those who have entertained the project | 


of dismembering France alse. ! 





FRANCE—POLAND—EUROPE. 

The Polish question assumes an immense impor- 
tance. It is no longer exclusively Polish; it has 
become the question of Europe. The future of the 
world depends upon the final establishment of Poland 
or of Russia on the banks of the Vistula. This view 
is not original. A vision of Europe subjugated by 
the Cossacks appeared to the Emperor Napoleon I.— 
a vision half fulfilled. Warsaw is the wall of Paris. 
caine During the continuance of the state of 
things induced by the dismemberment of Poland, 
France will never find a solid basis either to secure 
internal liberty or external independence. The chief 
and perhaps sole cause of commotions periodically 


| occurring arises from the instability of her external 


position. The revolution accomplished in 1792 has 


| excited and prolongs the movements of the interior. 


A continual convulsion afflicts France, alternations 
of the most extraordinary development of strength 
and utter prostration, and the consciousness of this cor- 
roding evil may have exercised a decisive influence on 
the event of the 2nd of December. France felt the 
need of concentrating her forces more energetically in 
a single thought, under a single will, first to secure 
for France a firm position, and, as the natural conse- 
quence, internal prosperity and mens | more com- 
plete. In support of our opinion relative to the 
mysterious ties between France and Poland, we 
invoke authorities which, though frequently opposed, 
yet agree to recognise that Poland is necessary to 
France, but especially necessary to the powers whose 
usurpation of some Polish provinces has reduced 
them beside Russia to a place subordinate, humiliat- 
ing, and almost servile. Thus the partition of Poland 
was in its moral and political tendency of a nature so 
anarchical and revolutionary, that the wildest Radical 
schools accept its principle and consequences. In 
reference to the general order and security of socie- 
ties, it has attacked all interests, overturned all 
relations, utterly destroyed the doctrines of true con- 
servatism. Russia has acquired prodigious influence, 
and exercises throughout Europe, culpable as her 
accomplice, a dissolving power. Divine chastise- 
ments are sure; and Poland beholds them terribly 
inflicted upon her destroyers. She does not rejoice ; 
but renews her confidence in the justice of the cause 
she represents, and for which she has suffered 
patiently her long martyrdom. Europe, betraying 
Poland, has betrayed herself. Napoleon I. refused to 
tolerate an act which strictly united the spoliating 
powers against France, and elevated Russia, secondary 
or insignificant at the commencement of the eighteeth 
century, to preponderance in Europe—an act which 
he declared to be the motive and justification of the 
aggrandisement of France under the republic and the 
empire. The partition of Poland destroyed not only the 
material equilibrium, but, and with infinitely more 
disastrous effect, the principle upon which rests the 
independence of states. For right was substituted 
force, ambition, and contempt of justice—openly and 
haughtily avowed during the late transactions in the 
East. At the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, the ene- 
mies of France perfectly understood the dangers of 
the partition. Prince Metternich, little scrupulous, as 
the massacres of 1846, organised and paid under his 
government, proved him to be, yet as a statesman 
demonstrated the necessity of re-establishing Poland. 
Nothing can be clearer or more admirable than the 
diplomatic notes exchanged upon tKis subject; yet 
the Congress of Vienna established an order without 
basis and without future. To Poland was accorded 
the enjoyment of her nationality, the germ of future 
independence, unreasonably postponed. Possessing 
her national institutions and interior Polish organisa- 
tion, there was a promise made that Poles should be 
governed as Poles—never as Muscovites or Germans. 
Render justice to our spoilers and our friends, so 
clear-sighted and so inconsistent ; they rivalled each 
other in expressions of admiration for the heroism of 
Poland. The Treaty of Vienna, without absolutely 
reversing, imperfectly repaired the great political 
crime of the partition. The kings swore to govern 
by the Christian rule; they promised sincerely, 
for—the Emperor Napoleon was terrible still; the 
assurances given to the people were too explicit, 
and the horizon was not yet cleared from revolu- 
tionary clouds. The Treaty of Vienna might have 
assured the peace of Europe—by destroying the 
elements of anarchy, affording a legitimate extension 
to political liberty, changing the territorial limits 
traced by irreflective vengeance, and by religiously 
observing the engagements entered into with Poland. 
The Governments systematically violated them; 
inculeating to revolutionary passions the lesson of 
bad faith. Charles X. understood this. Friendly to 
Russia, he endeavoured to restore to Poland her na- 
tionality ; and the Franco-Muscovite alliance would 
have purchased her better guarantees and a securer 
position. When Poland ceased to exist, the prepon- 
derating force beyond the Rhine weighed upon 
France. In search of the lost balance she advanced 
to Vienna, to Berlin, to Moscow. In the overthrow 
of monarchy in France; in the fury and crimes of the 
revolution of 1793; in the wars and diplomacy of 
the empire; in its fall, ever to be regretted; in the 
stormy advent of the republic of 1848 and its insig- 
nificant existence, the same disturbing cause was at 
work. . . . The monarchy of July did not remain 
indifferent to the fate of Poland. Extending to the 
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exiles a generous hospitality, it never resisted the 
feeling of the Assembly when the Chamber of Depu- 
ties declared that Poland should not perish. We have 
authority for asserting that Louis Philippe’s Govern- 
ment had not confined to words the efforts for her re- 
construction, there was a commencement of execution 
—an alliance eventually for this end; and M. Guizot 
knew what he affirmed when, after the revolution of 
February, he said: “I desire that the republic may 
continue the Polish question where I left it.” 
French democrats, who for eighteen years employed 
the name of Poland to attack and undermine the 
monarchy of July, were the first to forsake and, 
baser still, to calumniate the cause they abandoned. 
“ Cease to trouble us with your Poland,” said Mar- 
rast: “is there a fragment of Poland in existence ?” 
and Bastide replied to Raumer, the Prussian Envoy : 
“ The Polish question is worn out.” . 
From the year 1792 a common ruin has swept 
away every Government in France, because they 
failed in restoring the European equilibrium. 
The empire formed the solitary exception, and 
in its fall bequeathed memories and traditions 
which revive as the inevitable law or fatum of the 
present Government. M. Ostrowski describes 
the re-establishment of the empire in France by 
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catalogue of benefits received, of generous acts, | 
| and repeated interventions. 


He reminds them | 
that Poland owed to the first Emperor Napoleon 
her restoration in the ranks of free nations, tlfe 
resurrection of the Polish name, the creation of 
the Duchy of Warsaw, fifteen years’ comparative 
liberty under the Muscovite yoke, the conces- 
sions obtained at the Congress of Vienna, the 
hope of future independence. He recalls the 
time when Poles and Frenchmen fought under 
the same banners, who are now lying in the same 
graves; and the long succeeding period which has 
but multiplied the ties of gratitude, whilst 
France displayed towards their exiled brothers a 


| deeper and more active sympathy than even 


} 


the unanimous vote of the people as an event in | 


Europe of grave importance, involving results of 
which perhaps the chief movers possessed rather 
a vague consciousness than clear comprehension. 
Since 1815 France has been agitated and con- 


vulsed in the ceaseless endeavor i > r | : : : ety 2 
ir to find a re medy | no more subversive doctrines like those which in 1846 


for pressing internal wants and external defi- 
ciencies. The republic of 1848, eluding its en- 
gagements and deceiving the hopes it had in- 
spired, fell by its own act. “Every incapable 
Government is culpable,” said Girardin, with 
equal severity and justice; the true destroyers 
of the republic of 1848 were Lamartine, Mar- 


rast, Ledru-Rollin, and Cavaignac ; Louis Napo- | ation. bl 
| world is ruined, and the new not yet founded. 


leon only replaced by new institutions those which 
had already perished. The republic fell because 
“the world was too heavy for its hand ”—fell 
without leaving a regret behind. Even demo- 
crats and socialists submitted to the new order— 
it is true, in their manner ; for example, Proud- 
hon and Hennequin, the latter of whom assigned 
to the Emperor of the French “a providential 
mission.” 

On the accession of Napoleon III. an alarm 
sounded in Europe—alarm at the anticipated re- 
rewal of the Napoleon policy. When the Em- 
peror fell, France was compelled to yield her 
conquests ; Russia retains all Aer acquisitions, 
even France consenting, which alone rendered 
possible the seizure of Finland. Yet what pre- 
tence have Powers, which effected and sanctioned 


the subjection of 25,000,000 Poles, to murmur if | 


| moral power, and trust to the fulfilment of these 


France resumed her dominion over 10,000,000 | 


people almost exclusively French? The safety 
ef France absolutely depends upon the mutual 
doubts, jealousies, disputes, and antipathies of 
her neighbours and the nations beyond the Rhine. 
And it is prudent to remember that the dismem- 


berment of Poland occurred when the contracting | 
parties were on the eve of war; the crime reconciled 


them. The danger of France disappears from the 
moment she has resolved its dispersion. Russia, 
deprived of Poland, becomes a_ second-rate 
power, no longer in condition to dispatch her’ 
ultimatums to Constantinople. If, on the con- 
trary, the razing of this barrier to Muscovite 
encroachment is pronounced a “fact accom- 


plished,” then equally the destruction of the con- | 


servative principle is a fact accomplished. Every 
modern event in Europe dates its origin from 
1792 and 1815, and has turned hitherto invariably 
to the exclusive profit of Russia. Nations, like 
men, fatally expiate their crimes; and those who 
have conquered with, have only battled for, the 
supremacy of the Czar. 
AUSTRIAN POLICY TOWARDS POLAND. 

Maria Theresa condemned the action to which she 
gave consent, and sought to deceive her own con- 
science by affirming that she was forced to do so. 
Prince Metternich, in 1815, 1818, and 1831, clearly 
decided in favour of the re-establishment of Poland. 
At the present moment, Austria, unless stricken with 
blindness, and inevitably hurried towards destruction, 
is impelled by the most urgent motives to realise the 
policy of that statesman. We do not believe Austria 
capable of adopting this decision alone. The initiative 
Taust proceed from France, “the arbitress of European 
Societies,” according to the definition of Napoleon III. 


M. Ostrowski severely reproaches his country- | /F. : , . 
men whose Panslavic or subversive tenets beguile | alliterative countrywomen in the adoption of a 
them into forgetfulness of the past. He charges | can de Beg imagination would have an 

. . ° . | task to find one, 
with ingratitude the representatives of extreme | tg 


Opinions, the Polish aristocracy and democracy, 
who, here uniting on common ground, forget in 


their hostility to France and the Emperor a heavy | 








| 


| be ratified by Europe—not the act alone, but its 


Poland herself has manifested towards them. 


THE PRESENT POLICY OF POLAND. 

We comprehend no policy that would release us 
from a moral obligation, and painfully feel and de- | 
plore the delusions of our countrymen, their hostility, 
ill calculated to conciliate the Government of France. 
The Polish aristocracy remain faithful to the tradi- 
tions of 1812, with this difference, that Nicholas now | 


| proffers no engagements, but demands an uncondi- | 


tional surrender. What course of political conduct 
is the most honourable to be pursued by Poles of | 
the emigration and of the country? Perseverance | 
and expectation—absolute fidelity to our principles | 
and our legitimate hopes. Hatred to no party, not | 
even to our enemies; faith and devotedness to France. 
The struggle—yes, but a moral one. No conspiracies, 


and 1848 agitated and imbrued our country in blood. 
Enough of these illusions, honest or insane; before 
us lies a future, solemn, and perhars tragical. The 
Polish question is no longer exclusively Polish ; since 
the year 1848 ithas become European and universal. 
Convincing signs announce an approaching conflict, | 
not for us alone, but for the rescue of the general 
civilisation. The Emperor Napoleon said, “The old 
It is 
probable the impulse towards definitive changes will 
be given by France. Reserve for the decisive moment 
our co-operation. Wait still, neglect nothing, com- 
promise nothing, develop to its highest point our 


duties. The force of things is irresistible, and the 
fate of Poland and Europe may be decided without | 
the employment of material weapons. This is our 
desire rather than our thought. Russia will not re- | 
nounce the Polish provinces, which contain the 
elements of her preponderance; we cannot expect | 
so impossible and so | 

| 

| 


from her disinterestedness 
sublime. The struggle against Russia, possibly 


against Austria, appears inevitable; it could never be 
more legitimate, more imperatively dictated by the 
highest considerations. Not to profit by the general | 
rising against Russia, as a means of restricting her to 
her historic limits, would be a fault irreparable in 
states perpetually menaced by her encroachments. 
The means are not wanting—can the intelligence of | 
Europe err? The moment is decisive, and its results 
the final subjugation of Russia or of Europe. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of the last point. The result of the present war 
and consequent negotiations must decide the 
supremacy of Russia or of Europe. The prowess 
of Russia has never been distinguished in the | 
field; no other nation could have survived the | 
accumulation of disasters which to her proved 
victories. Her conquests are in cabinets, and her 
diplomatic triumphs purchased by the loss of 
armies. At home, while Austria and Prussia 
abstain from declaring war against her, Russia is 
unassailable; and so long as she retains Poland, 
no reverses in the East, no temporary check, can 
materially arrest her progress. If at the close of 
this decisive struggle, the act of the dismemberment 


last consequences, for we have witnessed the 
violation of every guarantee stipulated by the 
treaty of Vienna to avert those consequences— 
if the dismemberment is at length suffered to be- 
come a “ fact accomplished,” then will the armies 
of Europe have completed the imperfect work of 
her diplomatists, and Russia will have won from 
her victorious adversaries that which her friends 
long failed to secure—the catastrophe of Europe, 
the final triumph of the Czar. 





AMERICA. 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, July 10, 1854. 
Ir I were disposed to follow the example of my 


easy 
A day thermometer at 98°, and a 
night range at 80°, suggests nothing but juleps, 
“ Jonathan Juleps,” which, to my taste, is quite as 
good as the run of such names. The last week has 
been one of almost unparalleled heat. The burning 





| have not been able to tempt me. 


| including the reprints. 


| has written a work called Africa and the 


sun, unrelieved by a single shower, has literally 
crisped all foliage and vegetation in nature’s king- 


| dom, and checked all thought in the literary world. 


If it had not been for the annual patriotism of the 
4th, and for the frightful railway frauds which this 
week has brought to light, rivalling in magnitude 


| and wickedness the schemes of Hudson, we should 


have stagnated beyond all power of producing 
a letter for the Critic. These have kept the 
world wide awake. Ido not know whether we ought 
to grumble at the great extremes of our climate, 
since we undoubtedly owe to them most of the ner- 
vous flexibility which distinguishes us. Sometimes 
when sighing for that healthy and equable air of 
England, which allows exercise in the saddle 365 
days in the year, I remember that it would be gained 
at the expense of the delicious evenings, which we 
here spend out of doors, or on the water, wnincum- 
bered with dress coats and patent leathers. A hot 
climate begets an absence of form and disregard of 
ceremony that is charming—at least for a while. A 
dinner in a linen coat and slippers, and an evening 
with beauty, Cuba cigars, and iced Jamaica, is not 
a bad thing, when the heat forbids work and reading. 

The opera has begun in the midst of the worst of 
the blaze. Maretzek has arrived with his troupe, and 
opened at Castle-garden. I gather from the news- 
paper criticism that it is a failure. I must confess 
that even the Castle-garden promenade, with the sea- 
breeze to cool the cheeks while listening, or the possi- 
bility of a cigar outside, and hearing all the while, 
The morning jour- 
nals unite in condemnation. However, better things 
are promised for this week. 

The ballet still continues to draw crowded houses 
at Niblo’s. The theatres are taking their annual 
vacation. The new house building on the site of 
Jenny Lind’s Hall has been sold to a theatrical 
manager, and will be opened as a theatre, instead of 
an opera—at least, so says the Herald of to-day. If 


| true, we shall have in New York the largest English 


theatre in the world, excepting Drury-lane. 

The death of Mme. Sontag has taken place since 
my last letter. She died at Mexico of cholera, after 
a short illness. Her loss is much mourned here, 
where she made many friends by her amiability and 


| lady- like deportment. 


Very few new books of note or merit have appeared 
or have been announced during the last month, even 
Professor Bowen, of the 
Cambridge University, has collected and published a 
series of documents relative to English and American 
Constitutional History, from Magna Charta to the 
Federal Constitution of 1789. Lieut. Foote, of our 
navy, who was stationed off the coast of Afmeca for 
two years, in command of one of the vessels put 
there under the treaty for suppressing the slave trade, 
American 
Flag, advocating the continuance of the squadron on 
the African coast. This book makes its appearance 
at an opportune moment. Congress have been very 
busy this winter meddling with slavery, and now 
propose to abolish the squadron. The advocates of 
the measure call the slave trade by hard names— 
I cannot see why ; for, if slavery itself is not wrong, 
I am unable to understand how that which 
contributes to supply it can be. Probably these 
gentlemen count upon renewing the African slave 
trade when the squadron is removed. It would 
certainly be a great pecuniary advantage to a southern 
planter to be able to purchase his slaves for five hun- 
dred dollars a piece, instead of twelve hundred. The 


| men who breed slaves in Virginia would object to the 


change; but I cannot see with what face: for it is 
not easy to establish that selling negroes from a com- 
fortable tobacco estate to a hard-worked cotton plan- 
tation is more honourable or righteous than stealing 
them from Africa and bringing them to a compara- 
tively more civilised and better state. Lieut. Foote’s 
book comes in the nick of time for this question, and 
may be read with profit. 

Another volume of the Exploring Expedition has 
made its appearance — Professor Gray’s Botany of 
the Expedition. It is spoken well of. 

Messrs. Little and Brown have published a new 
edition of Hume’s essays, and have collected and 
published with a memoir the works of Fisher Ames, a 
statesman probably entirely unknown in Europe, but 
who enjoys here an unequalled reputation for 
eloquence. He was a federalist of the Washington 
School, to whom Congress paid the tribute of an 
adjournment after one of his speeches, lest it should 
vote too much under the spell of his eloquence. I 
have never seen anything attributed to him which at 
all equals his reputation. He was a man of feeble 
health, spoke rarely, and died early in his public 
career. He belonged to a school of statesmen that 
has become obsolete—men who fancied they saw ruin 
to this country in the increase of its democratic 
element. Even the great Washington was not with- 
out his fears on that score. 

Phillips and Samson, of Boston, have published 
Mr. Burritt's book of Travels, alluded to in my 
last letter, and a beautiful edition of Mr. Rogers's 
poems. No English poet has more friends in 
America than the writer of the “ Pleasures of Me- 
mory.” His books are frequently republished here, 
always in an elegant form, and always at a profit. 
Miss Cooper, the daughter of the novelist, announces 
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1 
a new book, Riiyme ail Hints of Cie Life. | 


This lady has already appeared as an. authoress, and 
received great praise from the critics. She adds another 
to the list of ladies who have been suecessful by the 
pen—successful in her case without a resort to vulgar 
alliteration. 


Norton announces a werk on Discoveries in 
Chinese, by Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews, a gentle- 


man, if I am not mistaken, connected with one of the 
leading journals of New York. The announcement 
promises for the work a rank to which it will do well 
to attain—a place beside the labours of Champollion. 
It also says that this is to be the 
works on philology. 

Putnam and Co. have, or will soon have, 
Bayard Taylor's 4" Mr. Taylor, 
the editors of the New York Tribune, 
journeying by his confréres to enrich the journal with 
his observations. Being well known as a graphic 
writer, his letters from time to time have attracted 
great attention. I perceive, by a late statement, that 
the daily circulation of the paper is 25,000, and the 
circulation of the weekly is 125,000. This enormous 
sum is due to the same spirit of enterprise which sent 
Mr. Taylor with the Japanese expedition. As 
specimen of the manner in which they do such things 
here, I give you the following extract from Putnam’s 
advertise ment of the book: ‘500,000 cupies can be 
supplied 1 ina reasonable time after the orders are re- 
cewed. This is not all brag. Putnam is not a 
man to brag. When a cheap book, within the range 
of everybody’s comprehension,,once gets a run in this 
country, it is difficult to say where it will stop. 

The New York Quarterly for July ong ground 
against England on the Eastern question, in a long 
article written in the spirit and with the acumen of a 
special pleader. Its subjec ts are less local than usual. 
Loyola, for whom it has a half- hankering as a teacher 
of socialism; Barneveld, whom it canonises; the 
emigrants, whom it regards as the main causes of our 
material prosperity ; the Astor Library and the Crystal 
Palace, which it hustles together, fora reason 1 cannot 
precisely comprehend: Willis, whose faults it scores 
as gently as Bottom roared; anda rollicking poem in 
praise of the wine cup. If this quarterly has no other 
merit, it may claim to be national in its style and in 
its mode of thought. 

The more - utely and proper North American has 
its usual number of articles, with rather more than the 
usual amount of merit. We have an article on 
Whittier and an article on Addison. The two sug- 
gest to us how different is the spirit which rules our 
literature _ that which direeted Addison’spen. The 
article on ‘Cuba and the Cubans” will probably be 
read with attention in Europe as well as here. From 
its great age and its past ability, this quarterly speaks 
with a prestige no rival can lay claim to. Its pub- 
lishers, however, pay such very small ey that they 
cannot hope to command the first talent, unless it 
goes there from other motives. 

The Southern Quarterly assumes to be the rival of 
the North American, and is cert: ainly better entitled 
to the position than any other. It is the champion of 
slavery. Its issue of July is full of the institution. 
Letting alone its economical politics, which I cannot 
endure, as a literary work I think it stands first in 
the country. The present number contains a well- 
drawn parallel between Louis Napoleon and Augustus. 
It also contains a just panegyric on the author of 
“Passion Flowers,” from the graceful pen of Tucker- 
man. 

The best monthly in this country is one rarely 
spoken of in literary walks—Hunt’s Merchant's. Ma- 
gazine. As it makes commerce and finance its sole 
objects, and avoids poetry and takes to statistics, it 
is but little known out of the professions to whom it is 
useful. Its miscellaneous articles (relating generally 
in some way to the objects of the magazine) are well 
written, and have something in them; which is-more 
than we can always say of magazine literature. 

The Knickerbocker and Putnam maintain them- 
selves. The July numbe r of the latter is embellished 
with the face of Mr. “ Howadji” Curtis, who. has. a 
local reputation as a satirist, in consequence of some 
papers called the Potiphar papers, published in 
Putnam (and which, I observe, you recently reviewed 
in the Critic.) 

Mrs, Stowe’s new book of travels has not yet. made 
its appearance. We are assured by those who have 
had a peep at the proof-sheets, that those whe expect 
a second Uncle Tom will be mistaken. 


in press, 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Florence, June 30, 1854. 
days’ sojourn in the “ Etrurian 
Athens,” amid the resplendance and beauty of an 
Italian June, and during the recurrence of the most 
brilliant of local festivals, I feel inclined to exclaim 
with Rogers— 

Of all the fairest cities of the earth, 

None is so fair as Florence ; 
and happy indeed must this city be if the external 
be in any degree an index to the internal life! What- 
ever political misfortunes have been entailed on this 
country, whatever severity of blame may attach to 





AFTER a few 





the conduct of its. rulers, and how probable soever | Tuscan. character on eccasions of popular assemblage 
may be the retributions ‘of disaster in store for their | 


first of a series of 


one of | 
was sent off 
| of concealment save for this festival. 


| heavy 


fyture—it is not to be-disputed that’a place pre-emi- 
nent among the capitals of Europe for refinement, 
cultivated enjoyment, and the general requisites to 
the bonheur d’étre, must be assigned to this Tuscan 
metropolis, assuredly the intellectual centre of Italy. 
The festival I have arrived just in time for, that of 
the Baptist, who is revered as patron of Florence, is 
one of the most magnificent among Italian celebra- 
tions, and in its several details exte nds over three suc- 
cessive days. On the Vigil is a procession of all the 
cathedral dignitaries, carrying certain relics of St. 


| 


or festivity, that strongly prepossess in its favour, and 


| impart something ef kindred gladness and: kindliness 


| to the heart even of the solitary stranger who looks 


on. The following morning was solemn service at the 


| cathedral, with music of exulting strains, frequently 


John in two beautiful little shrines of gold (or silver | 


gilt) from the Duomo to the Baptistry, in which 
latter sanctuary remains now exposed the splendid 
Dossale, as itis called, never withdrawn from its place 
That costly 
monument of devotion has precisely the form 
of an altar (though its name implies simply the 
ornamental fabric to be raised above the mensa 
for divine service), the front and sides being of 
silver, wrought with a multitude of small groups in 
high relief against a background of blue enamel, 


a | divided by canopies and pilasters of Gothic design, 


and surmounted by a rich cornice, all alike of silver, 
and most delicately elaborated. The whole 
length fifteen, in height three feet; and, the ac- 
complishment of the task having extended over more 
than a century (from 1366 to 1477), its artistic merits 
are, as might be expected, unequal—some parts dis- 
playing a highly advanced, others a ruder phase, in 
the progress “of metallic sculpture. In the centre, 
under an exquisitely-wrought canopy, is St. John the 
Baptist, a figure considerably larger than the rest, 
and the only one in full relief, by Michelozzo di 
Bartolommeo; on each side in twelve compartments, 
and on the lateral pieces in six others, are groups 
within highly ornamented frames, illustrating the 
entire life of the Baptist, the several artists of which 
were Ghiberti, Orgagna, Cenni, Verrocchio, and Polla- 
juolo. 
dows were curtained during the celebrations of these 
two days, was peculiarly impressive—a scene of rich 
gloom that strikingly contrasted with the glare of 
sunshine externally overspreading all things. The 
but venerable architecture of 
building attains an effect of vastness in the interior, 


far beyond the promise of its exterior, and en- 
hanced by the habitual twilight that reigns 
within its walls. This afternoon was the spec- 


tacle of chariot-races on the Piazza before Michael 
Angelo’s favourite church, S. Maria Nuova, in 
presence of the Grand Duke, the court, and an 
immense throng of citizens, occupying the seats of 
an amphitheatrical scaffolding — an entertainment 
peculiar to this one occasion throughout the year, 
and intended to imitate the competition of the Bige 
in the Roman circus. These vehicles, 
enter the lists, are precisely on the ancient model, 
and the single charioteer in each is dressed and 
accoutred according to classic precedents; but there 
is too much of the flimsiness of stage property to 
allow any approach to the grandiose in the ensemble 
of this pageant. Later in the evening is the grand 
pyrotechnic display on one of the bridges spanning 
the Arno, the general illumination of public and 
many private buildings throughout the city. As 
invariably is the case with similar spectacles in Italy, 


interrupted by bursts of ordnance that’ seemed to 
shake the whole edifice. The court, &c. attended in 
state, the Grand Duke walking in the procession be- 
tween two purple-vested canons, his countenance (as 
I have always observed it) that of a man self-dis- 
satisfied, depressed,. hesitating. After the ecclesias- 
tical marched the military procession, the Austrian 
officers of staff bearing themselves with all that air 
of importance justified by their position here: High 
mass having been solemnised, the whole assemblage of 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical authorities, and the 
court, with fair attendants, in diamonds and feathers, 
round the Archduchess, moved to the Baptistry, under 
a wide-spread awning, that connected the two oppo- 
site buildings, to pay devotion to the altar of St. John. 
The Noble Guard did duty on horseback; the body- 
guard of the palace, on foot, in squared phalanxes; while 
an immense array of spectators was. approaching as 


| near as these military barriers would permit, and occu- 


is in | 


The interior of the Baptistry, while its win- | 


this octagon | 
| at all remarkable 


pying every available space on the broad staircase 
before the cathedral—a combination of grouping, with 
the pomp of symbolism on the part of the clergy, the 
gaiety of a court, and splendour of an army, which, 
under the full radiance of a noonday sun, was highly 
picturesque. On the evening of this and the follow- 
ing day were horse-races, which, like those of the 
Roman. Carnival, are without riders, but not confined 
to a single street, as in the Papal metropolis, tra- 
versing the entire length of Florence through a. series 
of streets not much deviating from the right line. No 
military guard is placed along this course of about 
two miles’ extent, to check the imprudent curiosity of 
the people, who scarcely allow the animals to rush 
past before closing in their rear. The omission 
struck me as dangerous, and was proved such by an 
accident that oceurred at the second day’s races, 
when some of the fourteen horses running, taking 
fright, suddenly turned back on the people, and in- 
flicted injury, “though not fatal in extent, on more 
than one. It is curious to observe the intense excite- 
ment with which these races, little as there really is 
in them, are attended by the 
Florentines ; nor is the element of court magniticenc« 


| wanting to give them the character of an official 


of which four | 


the fabric of light, with far-stretching wings of colon- | 


nades, and a cupola that rose majestically over the 
river, was beautifully designed, 
rocket-fantasies ably executed. The whole might be 
compared to an enchanted palace in a dream and the 
kindling up of the waters by a multitude of coloured 
lamps in boats was a happily-iutroduced accessory. 
The illumination of the cathedral is in no manner an 
attempt to imitate that of St. Peter’s; but the stu- 
pendous span of Brunelleschi’s dome is finely de- 
veloped, and seems rendered aerial by the lines. of 
light that follow the ribs dividing its surface, and 
minutely bring out the details of its cupola. The 
only objection to this sublime structure is, that it 
does not rise to a height adequate for its width, and 
hence, 
ness almost oppressive. Giotto’s marvellous: campa- 
nile was displayed most favourably by this artificial 
light—that splendid creation having in itself a cha- 
racter of enchantment, which the glimmer of lights 
on its surface perfectly harmonised with; and nothing 


and the succession of | 


celebration; the procession of state carriages, with all 
their occupants, from the Pitti Palace, appearing on 
this occasion, as at the solemnity in the morning. 

An accademia of immense scale, with 600 per- 
formers, instrumental and vocal, was. given on the 
last of these three days of festivity, in a great gloomy 
hall of the ancient. palace (now appropriated to offices 
of government), the court party, aggregate aris- 
tocracy, &c., assisting, The star among vocalists 
engaged for this morning concert was Barbieri Nini, 
who, though no longer young, is still prima donna in 
high favour; the most elaborate performance was that 
of Beethoven's grand symphony, or rather battle-piece, 
including “Rule Britannia” and’ ‘God save the 
King,” which Anglican patriotism could scarcely hear 
without: emotion on such occasion. in a foreign land. 
Apropos of music, the operatic season at the Pergola 
had. closed befere my arrival; but at two minor 
theatres. the season has come to its. term within the 
few days of my stay here. At one of these, Mr. 
Croft (the English gentleman who had given a con- 
cert at Rome last winter with decided success) has 
been singing as tenor in Viscardello ; but his reception 
has not been what his friends anticipated, notwith- 


| 8tanding his great natural powers—some hostile feeling 


| 


from immediately below, an effect of heavi- | 


could have been finer than the effect of Orgagna’s | 


portico, the Loggia di Lanzi, and its numerous 
statues of bronze and marble, revealed by the soft 
lustre of globular lamps, arranged tastefully within 
its are hways. Among the greatest. ornaments of 
Florence are the market-places, all under a covering 
of lofty porticos, with widely- spanning arcades, 


which on this evening were also lighted by a profu- | 


sion of globular lamps, gracefully pendent from the 


| 
vaults, while military bands continued performing | 


till a late hour. 


orderly, mutually courteous, and free from all ap- 


Nothing could have been more | 


proach to licence, than the comportment.of the vast | 


multitudes. that thronged every principal street, 
perambulating, or seated before the cafés and on 
hired seats round the orchestras, till after midnight. 
There is, indeed, a refinement of vive acity, an expres- 
sion of genial temperament and susceptibility to 


{ enjoyment, without tending to excess, manifest in the 


on the part of Italian artistes against a foreigner 
having, perhaps, conspired to raise obstacles in his 
path. Another vocalist of our nationality I had the 
pleasure of hearing the other day, though not in 
public—Miss Alba, who has been prima donna at the 
Pergola, for the first season in Italy (though having 
already sung on the stage at Palermo) during the 
winter past, sustaining with. universally-acknow- 
ledged ability her parts in Fra Diavolo, Cenerentola, 
and Lucrezia Borgia, Her voice has such power, 
that its full-exertion is‘almost too much for a private 
room; but ever more than by the magnificence of this 
physical gift was I struck by the impassioned. pathos 
of her expression, and especially in the most agonising 
scene of entreaty and terror in Fra Diavolo, by exe- 
cution that reached an intensity of tragic effect not to 
be forgotten. Rossini, who came expressly to hear 
her in private, expressed his satisfaction in ftattering 
terms at her exeeution of the joyous finale: to his 
Cenerentola; and the amiable Catalani had greatly 
interested herself in this young lady, long admitted to 
her intimacy with ties of friendship, desiring through 
her interest to secure an engagement at Paris, for the 
first season in which Miss Alba’s capacities were to be 
tested. Death frustrated. those friendly intentions on 
the part of her who had once reigned. the unrivalled 
Queen of Song, and whose memory, among all that 
have enjoyed her society at Florence, is cherished here 
with reverential admiration. 

I have had pleasure in finding the season not too 
advanced for the continuance in the city of some 
whom every English visitor in Florence must deem it 
an honour to know. Mr. and Mrs. Browning I have 
seen at home in that Casa Guidi which has become 
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classic in English peetry—an old mansion in one of 


the quietly respectable and most pleasant streets on | 


the less populous side of the Arno, which bears an 
aspect of ancestral dignity in its spacious apartments, 
lofty portals, and wide staircase. Here, in a tapestried 
drawing-room, several objects of antique art have 
been collected with taste by Mr. Browning ; and here 
was born the beautiful and singularly intelligent little 
boy who promises to prove worthy of his parents, 
perhaps'the inheritor of their genius. Mrs. Trollope 
and Mrs. Somerville had left, or were about to leave 
Florenee, if my information was right. Frederick 
Tennyson resides in a villa shortly distant from one 
of the gates of this city, dedicating himself to a life 
of great retirement, and shunning with unconquerable 
dislike the réwnions of the gay world. Having mar- 
ried an Italian lady, who has borne him a family, 
domestic duties and studies seem to fill the existence 
of this gifted man. Mrs. Norton is expected to 
become a-resident in Florence before this year’s con- 
clusion, and will certainly be a welcome addition to 
that literary society so brilliantly recruited here from 
our country. One of her sons, a fine young man, who 
married at Naples (taking to himself a native wife), 
has already settled here, in expectation of his talented 
and still beautiful mother. Another literary character, 
I am told of great promise in the poetic walk, though 
yet unknown save by the name he inherits, is a gen- 
tleman attached to the English Embassy here, Mr. 
Bulwer Lytton. To the life of the man of letters this 
city certainly holds out great advantages—a redun- 
dant market of books, facilities for obtaining new 
publications, fine public libraries; the alternative of 
entering as much or as little as may be desired into 
cultivated society; monuments and works of art, ever 
open to public inspection, among the most splendid in 


SCIENCE, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


THE,great event of the month is, of course, the 
meeting of the Archzological Institute at Cambridge. 
The proceedings have, however, been so fully reported 
in all the daily and weekly papers, that those of our 
readers who are interested in.it have beyond doubt 
already gratified their curiosity. We shall, therefore, 
reserve our space for some matters of considerable 
interest which are not likely otherwise to come before 
the notice of our readers. 

One of the most important events of the last 
month of antiquarian interest has been the disper- 
sion of the valuable and extensive collection of 
antiquities, the property of Benjamin Hertz, Esq., 
which was sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on 
the 29th May and two following days. 

The sale of a collection of antiquities, which it 
has taken their possessor many years to acquire, 
is always a subject of regret, more particularly as 
it isto be feared that so few of the objects ever 
find their way into our public museums. On the 
present occasion, however, as very many of the anti- 
quities may be denominated works of high art, it is 
probable that a larger proportion may have been 
secured for the public benefit than would otherwise 
have been the case. The bronzes—Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman, of which the collection is very con- 
siderable—comprise a large number of Divinities, 
treated in the accustomed manner; weapons, articles 
and appliances of domestic use, personal ornaments, 
horse-trappings, surgical mstruments, lamps, and 
various articles too numerous to be detailed. In 
very few instances, however, are the precise localities 
of their discovery indicated, which to archzologists 
imparts half their value. Of Roman pottery the 
specimens were few; but one cup of Samian, with 
bas-reliefs representing centaurs hunting lions and 
bears, is of superior workmanship ; and a vase, orna- 
mented with incrustations of variously-coloured glass 
pastes, is of peculiar and rare interest. 

The number and variety of the marbles preclude 
particular description. Among them is a statue of 
Adonis, seven feet high, of good execution. A crouch- 
ing Venus, of Greek workmanship, appeared to attract 
much attention; but we think the most expressive 
sculpture is the bust of Seneca—the head of black 
marble, with inlaid eyes of oriental alabaster— 
although the colour of the marble imparts an unpleas- 
ing aspect. 

Another similar event of great interest is the sale 
and dispersion of the extensive and valuable collec- 
tion of coins of the late Mr. Cuff, particularly rich in 
rare examples of English coinage. We subjoin a list 
of afew of the unique English coins, with the prices 
which.they brought. 
Charles I., gold, 272. 10s.; pattern halfcrown of the 
Commonwealth, 24/.; pattern shilling of Common- 
wealth, by Ramage, 20/. 10s.; the “ petition” crown 
of Charles II., engraved by the celebrated Simon, the 


French medallist of Cromwell, in competition with | 


John Rocter of Antwerp. called the * Petition ” crown 
from having upon the edge this petition from the de- 


ART, 


A pattern quarter-sovereign of | 


the world, and more conveniently centered within 
narrow limits than anywhere else in Europe; an 
almost incredible average of economy in the requisites 
for living not? only with comfort but luxury; and, 
finally, a fascinating loveliness of environs, where the 
most romantic regions, and perfect solitude amid wild 
or luxuriant features of landscape, may be obtained 
by a journey of a few hours, or even minutes, from 
the city gates. 

It is surprising, however, to find that a place where 
literary labours seem thus peculiarly favoured and 
surrounded by stimulants from nature, art, and society, 
should display so little productiveness in the walks.of 
Italian, apart from foreign literature, which has 
indeed received scarcely any valuable acquisition 
from Tuscan intellect during the last two or ‘three 
years. It is almost exactly twelve months since | 
communicated my former impressions of Florence to 
the Critic, and no publications of marked character 
can I obtain information of as having proceeded from 
the press here in addition to those then animadverted 
on. Gualtieri’s “* History of the late Italian Vicissi- 
tudes,” and Vieusseux’s series of Italian Chronicles, 
were mentioned by me last year; and for the rest, 
little else than republications from native classics, 
ancient and modern, can I discover in the range of 
activity to which the Florentine press has since 
confined itself. Meantime, whole libraries, and often 
well-selected ones, are daily on sale here in the open 
air or under the majestic porticoes of the Uffizj, to say 
nothing of the countless subscription-libraries (terms 
for which are the lowest possible), the well-stocked 
reading-rooms of Vieusseux, and the admirable esta- 
blishment of Molini, where all English and French 
novelties may be had, or procured to order. The 
government of Tuscany is more liberal in practice 


MUSIC, THE 


signer, “Thomas Simon most humbly prays your 
Majesty to compare this his tryal piece with the 
Dutch, and, if more truly drawn and embossed, more 
gracefully ordered, and more accurately engraven, to 
relieve ‘him ;” an exquisite medal, but slightly da- 
maged, 56/. 10s. (the value of a first-rate specimen 
being as much as 150/.). The ‘‘ Reddite” crown, from 
the same die as the “ Petition” crown, but with the 
inscription ‘“ Reddite quae Cesaris Cxsari” on the 
edge, instead of the discarded medallist’s “ petition,” 
741. Proof of a shilling of Anne, in silver, fine and 
very rare, 14/. 5s.; pattern for a guinea of Anne, 
extremely rare, 51/.; pattern for a 5/.-piece of 
George III, by Pistrucci, 1770, 20/7. 5s. The most valu- 
able of the whole collection was a large gold medal of 
Charles I., supposed to have been intended for a 
5/.-piece, but never published. It was given by 
Charles I. to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold shortly 
before his death; left by the Bishop to Mrs. Mary 
Gayters, from whom it descended to her grand- 


daughter of the same name, who brought it in 
marriage to the Rev. James Commeline, whose 
grandson, the Rev. Mr. Commeline, sold it to 


Col. Drummond, who sold it to Mr. Till, the late 
coin-dealer in Russell-street, Covent-garden, who 
sold it to Mr. Cuff. At Mr. Cuff’s sale it was bought 
by a dealer for 2607, for Mr. Brown, of the firm of 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. The total 
produce of the sale was 7054/. 8s. 

An equally remarkable sale of books, the library of 
Mr. Gardner, of Chatteris, has also taken place during 
the past month. There were 2457 lots, which pro 
duced the large sum of 8171/1 A copy of the first 
edition of Shakspere brought 250/.; second edition, 
18/7. 10s. ; third edition (rarer than the second), 25/7. ; 
fourth edition, 13/. Early editions of single plays 
brought equally large prices. A King Edward's 
Prayer-book of 1549 sold for 517. 10s.; a First 
Prayer-book of Elizabeth, 1559, 64/.; an edition of 
1552, 297. The Decamerone, 501.; Caxton’s Historie 
of Reynard the Fox, 195/.; his Golden Legende, 2307. , 
the Canterbury Tales, 245/. &c., &e. These prices 
are remarkably large. 

An interesting discovery of a Roman villa, con- 
taining a good tessellated pavement in tolerable pre- 
servation, has just been made near Easingwold, in the 
Vale of York. The foundations of the villa, com- 
posed of rubble and cement, are quite discernible, and 
the arrangement of the rooms easily seen. The pave- 
ment is in the largest room, which occupied the 
sonth-west wing of the building. 
the compartment is a vase of graceful form, composed 
of blue, red, and white tesserae, with two handles; 


from the base of the vase spring branches composed of 


blue and red tessere, the ground being white; and 
these branches run into each other, and throw out 
alternately semicircles; this pattern, about two feet 
square, is quite complete and whole. It is surrounded 
by a geometrical pattern in blue, red, and white. 
There is a large fishpond, and relics of gardens. 
About a quarter of a mile below the villa are several 
large tumuli, which are near the line of a Roman road 
from Newburgh to York. These remains are on the 
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than in theory, as regards the censorship of books ; 
thus has been tolerated the publication here of Farini’s 
“History of the Roman States,” Guerrazzi’s “ De- 
fence,” &c. and thus are works prohibited by the 
Index openly and constantly exposed to sale. ~ 

Iam glad to hear that there is some prospect of 
accomplishment for the project adopted two or three 
years ago of restoring the facade to the Duomo, 
hitherto left in such a state of barbarous nakedness, 
after the still more barbarous destruction of its half- 
finished marble decorations from the designs of Giotto. 
The model for this restoration has been presented and 
adopted by the authorities. It is said that seven million 
ducats will be the expense demanded, for raising 
which sum a certain number of tombolas (public lot- 
teries, the disereditable system by which all Italian 
Governments enrich themselves, to the demoralisation 
of their subjects) are to be given every vear. I can- 
not admire the effect of one expedient I see adopted 
with a view to the preservation of an artistic orna- 
ment to the great piazza here—the surrounding 
Michel Angelo’s “ David” with a clumsy kind of 
wooden framework, to give place, however, to a simi- 
lar structure of more dignity and enduring material 
(as is stated), in order to protect that colossal statue 
from the effects of damp and frost—the latter an enemy 
which is said to have proved very injurious to it, 
though no traces whatever of such prejudicial effeets 
can be discovered on the surface of the sublime form 
as contemplated from below. The only public work 
of any importance now in progress here is the pro- 
longation of the quay called the Lung Arno, that 
favourite promenade of the Florentines within their 
city, to meet and enter upon the walks winding 
between plantations and woods in the extensive and 
delightful park known as the Cascine. 
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estate of Sir George Wombwell, and will be carefully 
preserved. 

At the séance of the Section of Archeology of the 
Institute of France of the 22nd of May last, Mr. 
Rostan sent an urn of baked earth, found in the 
Antibees, which had been broken to enable it to re- 
ceive the body of an infant, and then readjusted. 
rhe analogy which this urn presents to others from 
Corsica and the Balearic Isles, and which are believed 
to be of a date anterior to the Roman conquest of 
those islands, is interesting. 

In the opening of some of the new streets in Paris, 
the remains of other days are brought to light, in 
some instances only for their final destruction. In 
opening the Rue des Eeoles, the last trace of the 
establishment of the Templars is being swept away ; 
the Hotel of the Grand Prior fell in 1353 ; now they 
are removing the rest of the Commandery of St. 
John Lateran, founded in 1130, and consisting of 
some vaulted apartments of the thirteenth century, 
the church, and a square tower, built, it is said, for 
the reception of pilgrims to Jerusalem. The church 
consists of a nave of the twelfth century, and a 
chapel of the fourteenth, containing the tomb of its 
founder Gilbert de Ponehet, Commandeur de Mon- 
didier, who died in 1419. In this chapel still re- 
main large traces of paintings of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, representing the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, and a number of prophets and saints. 

M. Francisque-Michel has just produced a work 
which will be valuable (o our medieval antiquaries ; 
it is entitled Récherches sur le Commerce, la Fabriea- 
tion, et Tl ‘sage des Etoffe 3 de Soie, d Or, et d’ Argent, et 
dautres Tissus précieuxr en Occident, principalement en 
France, pendant le Moyen-dge : besides the historical 
inquiry, it gives descriptions of most of the remark- 
able works of this kind which yet remain. Itis a 
book well worth the attention of textile art-manu- 
facturers as well as of antiquaries. 

The second volume of L’Acropole d’Athénes, by 
M. E. Beulé, has just appeared ; it is devoted to the 
examination of the Parthenon and the Erectheion, 
the two most important edifices of the citadel of 
Athens. M. Beulé has for many years resided on 
the spot, and has made the monuments of ancient 
Athens the subject of daily study; and his minute 
descriptions of the existing remains, and his architec- 
tural history of the temples, compiled, more Professor 
Willis, from the fragmentary records which the ruins 
themselves present, will be of the highest interest to 
the antiquary and the classical scholar. 

A passage of Hesychius seems to intimate that the 
Parthenon which Ictinus built and Phidias seulp- 
tured replaced an earlier temple, which had been 
destroved by the Persians. M. Beulé believes that 
he has found the traces of this primitive Parthenon. 
He has also gone fully into the question of those 
small variations of proportion, and substitution of 
insensible curves for straight lines, which Mr. Penrose 
first pointed out as the secret of mu¢ h of the subtle 
beauty of these ancient monuments. He suggests 
the idea that the sculptures of the western pediment, 
which represented the contest of Minerva and Nep- 
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tune for the tutelage of Athens, were the work of 


Alcamene, the pupil of Phidias, while the eastern | 
pediment was the work of Phidias himself. M. Beul€é | 
also enters into the question of the colouring of | 


Greek sculpture, which is just now occupying all 
the artists and antiquaries of England. His conclu- 


sions are that the Greeks relieved by some colour the | 


shining monotony of the marble, but they did not 
lavish it. They began by marking the contours 
by means of a deep stroke, which they filled 
with colour; for it was thus only that at first 
they knew how to fix the colour. 
not yet the use of fire and wax. Later, in the 
time of Cimon and Pericles, as one may see on the 
temples of Theseus and of Victory, and the Par- 
thenon and the Propyleum, they sketched with a 
point a light design, and the 
caustique, filled with its layers all the interior of the 
design. This was the second epoch. At length the 
ornaments were sculptured before they were painted, 
and stood out in relief from the level background. 
This was the principle of the Erechtheion and the 
later monuments. Thence there was only a step to 
the architecture of the Roman epoch, in which the 
ornaments were sculptured and not painted. An 
appendix contains an important catalogue of sculp- 
tures and inscriptions which have been excavated 
on the Acropolis during 1852 and 1853. 

N. des Vergees, in a communication to the In- 


M. } 
stitute of France, gives an account of some recent 
and very interesting discoveries in Italy, of both the 
classical and the Christian eras. First is the dis- 
covery among the Alban mountains of the temple of 
Diana Nemorensis, often mentioned by the ancient 
poets and geographers. Servius, in his Commentary 
on the Eneid, says that Orestes and Iphigenia car- 
ried to Aricia the statue of the Tauric Diana con- 
cealed in a fascine of vine-branches. According to 
Pausanias, it was Hippolytus, who, recalled to life by 
Esculapius, retired to Italy, where he became king of 
Aricia, and consecrated in the middle of the woods a 
temple to the goddess of the chase. Strabo is more 
explicit, and gives precious indications even as to the 
site of this temple. “‘Thetemple of Diana Nemorensis,” 
says he, “is on the left of the road which one takes on 
quitting Aricia to go up to Lanuvium. It is said 
that it has its origin from a temple of the Tauric 
Diana. . 
forest ; in front stretches a deep lake; all around is a 
rampart of lofty mountains, which inclose in one 
concavity both the temple and the lake.” According 
to Appian, this temple was despoiled of its treasures 
by Augustus for the conduct of his war against 
Lucius, the brother of Antony. In spite of the pre- 


cision of the passage from Strabo, which accords so | 


The temple is situated in the | spring and skiey aspiration is such that gravity ap- 


They knew | 


colour, applied a en- | 


many containing interesting paintings; and in one 
of unusually large size, numerous fragments of 


marble and porphyry attest the richness of its original | 


ornamentation, and an inscription in ‘ lettres dama- 
siennes,” 
great number of bishops and martyrs of the third 
century. Among them are an inscription to Sixtus IT., 
and Greek inscriptions to the Popes Eutychius, An- 
therus, Fabius, and Lucius, who occupied the holy 
see between the years 235 and 275 A.p.; and many 
other inscriptions occur, scratched with a point or 
written with charcoal by early pilgrims to this sanc- 
tuary. M. Rossi has recovered, broken into 125 
fragments, the famous inscription in hexameters of 
St. Damasus which is given in Gruter. There can 
remain no doubt that this is the place which the 
ancient pilgrims called the Caemeterium Calixti ad 
Sixtum. 





ARCHITECTURE. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
In the Building Chronicle (a journal recently esta- 
blished “to represent the current architecture of 
Scotland,” and published in Edinburgh), we observe 
a delicately executed view of Dunrobin Castle, Suther- 
landshire, erecting from designs by Sir C. Barry; in 
scale and character illustrating the wealth of his 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland and the taste of the 


records that it was the burial-place of a | 


thought in every intelligent mind, and to evolve th 
conclusions to which we instantly arrived. 

Iron Architecture? The etymology of the tern 
“architecture” is of a comprehensive signification, 
not excluding iron as the realising material ; and yet 
our habit of thought is so obstinate in associating 
architecture with marble, stone, baked clay an 


| cement, that for the life of us we cannot receive it as 


| strictly meaning anything else. 


Metallotecture is the 


| only compound that suggests itself, as referring to 


metal construction of any kind, for we must not ex- 
clusively confine our meaning to iron. But, at all 
events, a new and distinct name should be given to 
that species of structure, which so entirely differs 
from the work of the mason and carpenter, that, t 
be practising the one with any thought of the other, 
is to be working towards an especial end, under a 
motive hostile to its attainment. It is therefore with 


| a comforting assurance that principle is at length 
| overcoming the ‘tyrant custom,” that we read the 


distinguished architect, who seems equally at home in | 


every style which he may be called upon to exem- 
plify. It is described in the Chronicle as ** Old Scot- 
tish in character, though exhibiting in a more marked 
degree the peculiarities of the French style, from which 


| the sturdy baronial architecture of North Britain 


originally sprung.” To say the least, it exhibits a 
highly picturesque cluster of forms, and is as full of 
“points” as a multiplicity of spires can render it. 
Besides the lofty truncated pyramid over the main 
tower, the quadrangle spire over the galleried clock- 
tower, and a polygonal ogee roof over a tower above 
the offices, almost every one of its numerous angles 
has its circular overhanging turret, supported by cor- 
bels, machicolated or otherwise, and crowned with 
its lofty and acute cone, till the sense of upward 


| pears to be almost neutralised, as in the case of the 


well with the lake of Nemi, in the territory of Aricia, | 


now Ariccia, no one hitherto had been able to recover 
any trace of this edifice. Nebbi thought that it had 
existed on the site of the little village of Nemi. ‘‘ The 
modern village,” he says in his Analisi della Carta 
det Contorni di Roma, “has replaced the temple, 
which has now entirely disappeared.” In 1636 a base 


of a statue was found on the shore of the lake, upon | 


which was the inscription DIANAE. NEMORENSI. 
Vestrrar. Sacrvm. Dicr. Imp. Nerva. TRAJANO. 
Ava. &c. &c., which is now preserved in the Capitol, 
and which gave rise to the idea that the temple had been 
where the stone was found. M. Petro Rosa, an ar- 
chitect who has long been engaged upon a map of 
the environs of Rome, has discovered some extensive 
ruins buried in the dense forest on one of the de- 
clivities of the crater of the lake of Nemi, which 
would appear to be the ruins of this important 
temple. The ruins are raised upon four artificial ter- 
races, faced with arcades of opus reticulatum incertum, 
large portions of which remain; the length of the 
lower terrace is about 200 metres. Numerous frag- 
ments of capitals, friezes, and fluted columns are 
scattered about, buried beneath ivy and moss and 
shrubs. The terraces recall those of the temple of 
Fortune at Preneste. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the existence of these remains should so long 
have remained unknown. It is to be accounted for 
by the fact that it was buried in the depths of a 
forest, where travellers were little likely to stumble 
upon it, and that antiquaries had looked for it else- 
where. The recovery now of so celebrated a site is 
matter of considerable interest to the classical an- 
tiquary. 

In the Catacombs a discovery has just been made, 
one of the most important since this cradle of the 
early Roman Church was first brought to light to- 
wards the end of the 16th century. It was long 
thought that thé historical cemetery of St. Calixtus, 
the most ancient of the martyr burial-places, was be- 
neath the Basilica of St. Sebastian. Latterly archeo- 
logists have been doubtful of the correctness of this 
idea, and have been disposed to believe that the most 
important of the subterranean sanctuaries had hitherto 
escaped discovery. The truth of this suspicion has 
just been proved. At the angle where the Via Appia 
and the Via Ardeatina meet was a vineyard, which the 
Pope lately purchased with the idea that it was 
likely that important subterranean galleries might be 
found there. Beneath two ancient basilicas on this 
estate, now occupied as vinedressers’ cottages, has 
this year been found the widest and loftiest of all 
the galleries which have yet been discovered; nume- 
rous chapels branch off from the sides of the galleries, 
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dog whose tail curled upwards so rigidly that it lifted 
the hind legs of the animal off the ground. The 
house looks, indeed, as if connected with a multi- 
tudinous amount of monster rockets, which, when 
fired at their corbelled bottoms, will fly upwards, 
and carry the whole structure, with its noble inmates, 
at once into the seventh heaven! 

Seriously speaking, we think the building is in- 
finitely too bespired, and that the sovereignty of the 
main tower with its crowning roof and four sur- 
rounding cones (which we would leave just as they 
are), would have been the more effective, and the 
general aspect of the mansion more telling as a mass, 
if all the other spires, saving that of the clock-tower, 
had been reduced to mere roofs of the ordinary high 
But there is, otherwise, a charming artistic 
feeling about the entire design, with all that judicious- 
ness in fenestration for which Sir C. Barry is so 
deservedly noted. We cannot, by the way, but allude 
to the extreme beauty of the lithographs which 
illustrate both Dunrobin Castle and the Norman Door- 
way of Dunfermline Abbey, in the publication referred 
to. They differ in no respect from the finest copper 
engravings. The number of the Building Chronicle 
for May last gives a view of the New Picture Galle- 
ries at Edinburgh. The building is a piece of regular 
Greek architecture, of academical rather than inven- 
tive pretension, but, like the Jnstitution Building near 
it, wanting in elevation, i. e. altitude. In reference 
to the pre-existing latter it is, perhaps, as well the 
Gallery Building is kept low; but we wish both could 
have had a basement. This is the more felt from 
the fact that the huge Gothic Monument to Sir Walter 
Scott is positively crushing to everything seen in con- 
nection with it; and, at the risk of speaking unpa- 
latably to our Edinburgh friends, we regret—not only 
for the sake of Prince’s-street, but for the sake of 
Calton Hill, the Castle Hill, and all the buildings in- 
cluded on them, or in their vicinities—that they should 
have imagined their great novelist required more than 
a relatively great canopy over his little statue. 

We can speak for their unequalled story-teller, as 
Milton spoke of our own matchless playwright :— 

What needs their Walter for his honor’d bones,— 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his sacred relics should be hid 

Beneath a star-y-pointed pyramid. 

Dear son of memory! Great heir of fame! 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 

The memory of Scott has gained nothing by this 
monster pinnacle; while the other public structures 
about it, which ought to symbolise a great city’s 
wealth and importance, in distinction from the little 
that is necessary to the self-established fame of a 
great individual, are made to look like mere models 
or toys in comparison. We could enlarge upon this 
on grounds critical and moral; but we fancy the mere 
statement of the incipient impression made upon us, 
when we first drove along the maguificent terrace of 





| here the real open work of iron castings. 


remarks with which the Builder accompanies a repre- 
sentation of the interior of the Paddington Station of 
the Great Western Railway, in p. 290, Vol. XII. :— 
‘‘The principle on which Messrs. Brunel and 
M. D. Wyatt set out was to avoid any recurrence t 

existing stvles, and to try the experiment of design- 
ing everything in accordance with the structural pur- 
pose or nature of the materials emploved—iron an 
cement.” When men of such eminence “ set out 

under such colours, it were at the hazard of imperti- 
nence to utter any thing more than a wish that th: 
genius of sound judgment and good taste may direct 
them; and we therefore acknowledge we may be wrong 
in supposing that, even for the effect of expressir: 
strength, an arch or a pair of strut-brackets might 
have been employed between each pair of columns, 
to meet the vertical pressure of the two ribs which 
intervene over the interspace (see p. 291.) The ku- 
trance to the Offices, p. 323, affords a novel and pleasing 
assurance that iron may unite in forming an elegant 
whole with masonry or brickwork and cement; and, 
in short, daily proofs are being given that the ‘ Stones 
of Venice” are not the only things in the architec- 
tural world; and that the literary eloquence of Mr. 
{uskin is not to be persuasive against the practical 
operations of more rational men. 

We know not exactly what to say of Mr. Page's 
piers to the Suspension Bridge across the Thames at 
Chelsea (see Builder, Vol. XII. p. 187). They appear 
to us to be rather specimens of iron-ical architecture 
than of legitimate metallotecture; or, at all events, 
they are clever compromises between the solid mas- 
siveness of masonry and the skeleton openwork of the 
ironfounder. In everything that regards the enyi- 
neering pretensions of the design, we have no right to 
qualify an opinion of its perfection; and certainly, 
in all great and essential points, it appears to be 
worthy of the most emphatic commendation. The 
tribute paid to its excellence in a practical view, by 
the visits made to it by several eminent French and 
German engineers, is enough to substantiate the 
scientific accomplishments of its designer. 

In the design for the Proposed Westminster Bridge, 


| illustrated by two woodcuts in the Builder, Vol. XII. 


pp. 266, 267, we have the artistic taste of Sir (. 
Barry in union with the engineering skill of Mr 
Page; and it must be admitted, in this case, the zon 
bridge, consistently with the nature of its material, 
associates itself identically with the stone palace to 
which it leads. In fact, many of the details of Gothic 
design are even suggestive of cast iron as the mate- 
rial most suitable to their delicacy and durability. 
such as the extremely elongated insulated pillars ot 
the earliest pointed, the elaborate tracery and atte- 
nuated mullions of the flamboyant window, the net- 
like open work of many a spire, parapet, spandril, &c., 
the utter decay of which is now occasioning a vast 
expenditure in restoration. So far as we can judge 
from the engravings before us, the new Westminster 
bridge affords the happy example of a design to which 
carved stone or cast iron are equally applicable; the 
latter material being, however, more decidedly signi- 
fied by the flatness of the arches, and the thinness ot 
the work at the crown. What would have been 
most appropriate for giving enrichment of Gotlric 
character to the bridge, had it been of stone, is equally 
suitable to the general constructive form which is best 
suited to it as a bridge of iron. The arches are, very 
properly, not pointed, because there are severe prae- 
tical reasons why they should be of continuous curve; 
and because there is a pre-eminent beauty in the form 
adopted, as well as precedent, for Tudor Gothic arches 
without points. What would have been pseudo, er 
mere sunk work, in the spandrils over stone arches, is 
The same 
distinction too, we may suppose, would mark the 
ornate parapet; precisely the same pattern being 


| used, whether employed as a surface decoration on 


Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, is enough to awaken! trying. Altogether we have hopes that, in the new 


stone, or as open work in cast iron. The piers are 
simply but admirably designed—so far, at least, as to 
the top of the parapet ; but we are not quite satisfied 
with the continuation above. In alluding to the 
thinness of the arches at the crown, as especially sig- 
nifying iron, we are aware of the same peculiarity in 
the Trinity Bridge at Florence, which is of marble. 
But, it must be remembered, the rise of the Florentine 
arches is proportionally much higher, their span com- 
paratively small, and the traffic over them nothing so 
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Westminster Bridge, we shall have an example of | ence to the propriety of the operation. 
elegant magnificence, unequalled in its kind. pointed out the description of cases likely to be bene- 
London Churches.—We observe that Mr. Bardwell, | fited by the operation, together with the proper mode 
in his publication, ‘‘ Healthy Homes,” suggests, as | of performing it, Mr. Holthouse thus sums up the 
we ourselves did, the preservation of the steeples of | cases in which the operation ought not to be per- | 
such churches as may be destroyed, adding the | formed:—1. All those cases should be rejected in | 
expressed hope (to which we would append our most | which the distortion enables the individual to see 
earnest ‘‘ amen”) that the spaces, previously occupied | better than he would do were the eye undistorted. 
by the said churches, may be left open to the air— | 2. The operation should not be performed when the 
still remaining consecrated ground, sacred to the | distorted eye is either completely amaurotic or affected 
memory of what has been, and to the improved future | with cataract. 3. When the distortion arises from 
health of the neighbourhood. In the Builder, Vol. | complete paralysis of either the external or internal 
XII. pp. 199, 255, are two very interesting wood-cuts | rectus. 4. When the apparent size of the squinting 
illustrating the grand phantom mass of the dome and | eye much exceeds that of its fellow. With these ex- 
turrets of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the steeples of ceptions, the author thinks that all cases of strabismus 
more than forty other of the city churches; nor can | may be beneficially treated by operation. These lec- 
we look at them—thinking, at the same time, that | tures are well written, the language is simple and 
they are of a fashion which has passed away under | elegant, and the subject is treated in a full and lumi- 
the influence of the exclusive Gothic ascendancy— | nous manner. 
without an interest that we have never felt to such an Epilepsy and other Affections of the Nervous System 
extent before. They are gaining the novel charm | which are marked by Tremor, Convulsion, or Spasm : 
that belongs to the architecture of a foreign city; and | their Pathology and Treatment. By Cuartes BLAnp 
we can no more contemplate the destruction of any of | Rancirrre, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
them, than the atrocity of a modern “ Anglo-Catho- | Physicians, Assistant-Physician to the Westminster 
lic,” should he proceed to pull down the campanile Hospital, Lecturer on Materia Medica and Thera- 
towers of Rome and Venice because they are contra- peutics at the Westminster Hospital School of Medi- 
dictory to the principles of medieval Gothic design. | cine, &c. &c.—This is an essay of considerable interest, 
One thing is most certain; no architect could pro- | the product of a bold and original mind. The author 
duce a series of orthodox Gothic steeples, exhibiting | holds that muscular contraction is not called into 
such marked variety of outline, character, and detail, | exercise by certain stimuli, as is generally supposed, 
as is shown in the Italian examples included in the | but that it is brought about by ordinary molecular 
two engravings now before us. We never before saw | attraction when the muscle is not stimulated, whereas 
this virtue in Italian design so manifested as in the | the effect of stimuli is to relax the muscular fibres. 
groups under notice. Harmonising in “kin,” they are | In accordance with this theory, Dr. Radcliffe main- 
yet as distinct as if they were of differing ‘‘kind.” The | tains that convulsions and all other morbid conditions 
presentments before us positively shake our Gothicfaith. | associated with muscular contraction are the result of 
What varied phases of the inventive do we observe, | the stoppage of the healthy stimuli. In his view of 
from the majestic amplitude of St. Paul’s unequalled | the pathology and treatment of epilepsy he carries 
dome to the exquisite elegance of the steeple of St. | out these principles, and trusts to stimulants as the 
Mary-le-Bow. Observe the masculine beauty of the | grand agents in recovery; and he concludes by ex- 
tower of St. Magnus, in contrast with the feminine pressing his conviction of the necessity of “a complete 
stateliness of St. Bride’s. Compare the columniated | revolution in everything relating to the theory and 
cube form of Christ Church tower with the concaved | practice of the maladies which have been under con- 
surfaces and other devices which form (to use the | sideration:” and he expresses a hope that ‘in future 
Builder’s words) the ‘‘ graceful and clever” spire of | the theory will not be a subject of mystery, or 
St. Vedast’s. And all this is Wren’s—Sir Christopher, the practice a source of conjecture, perplexity, and 
who, if we were the Pope, should be Saint Christopher, | failure.’ This is taking the bull by the horns, and 
for the man was great enough in his piety and good- | certainly we should not quarrel with the mode, if we 
ness, though he had sufficient art and science, in- | could but understand the logic. What the author 
vention and knowledge, poetry and philosophy, to | means by a revolution in the practice of maladies 
make him renowned in spite of moral delinquency. | (for instance) is not very clear, unless maladies are a 
It is curious to observe what he did with things of | class of physicians. It is equally difficult to explain 
which he was most ignorant. He certainly was | how “the practice” can be “a source of conjecture.” 
as insensible to the merits of Gothic architecture as | Before Dr. Radcliffe can reasonably expect to convert 
Rymer was to the genius of Shakspere; yet how in- | the profession to his views, he must at least conde- 
capable was he of the ‘“‘carpenter’s Gothic” which | scend to propound them in intelligible language. And 
has been practised by men who professed a study and | this we would the more earnestly urge upon him, 
admiration of the true thing! We cannot say more | because hasty composition is the great fault of the 
for his Westminster Abbey towers than that they are | book. He will likewise see the necessity of bringing 
unvulgar; but we can hardly say too much of the | into prominent notice a few of the more obvious 
steeple of St. Dunstan's and the tower of St. Michael’s, | objections to his views, and dealing with them as he 
€ornhill. We think the Builder has done infinite | best may. The subject of contractility of muscular 
service in the publication of the woodcuts under re- | fibre has received the most patient and profound 
view; and we hope our readers will do the claims | attention of our greatest physiologists, and it is a 
of Italian design and of Sir Christopher Wren the subject of such wide extent, that the prevailing views 
justice to examine the reasonableness and justice of | are not to be set aside in about forty pages of large 
our comments. | print. Still, the subject is important ; the principles 
—— = — |of physiology are, of all other data in physical 
| science, the most open to discussion; and Dr. Rad- 
POPULAR MEDICINE. | cliffe’s views, though presented to us with a confidence 
ee a eas id: aati 3 ; scarcely beseeming the subject, and propounded with 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL a dogmatism which adds = weight eb their value, are 
WORLD. | vet worthy of attention, both for their own sake, and 
I. New Books. | as tending to promote a more diligent sifting of 
Six Lectures on the Pathology of Strabismus, and | received opinions. 
it? Ttreatment by Operation, delivered at the Westmin- The Baths of France, Central Germany, and Switzer- 
ster Hospital. By C. Hotrmouse, F.R.C.S.E., Assis- | land. By Epwtn Ler, Corresponding and Honorary 
tant-Surgeon to the Hospital, and Lecturer on Ana- | Member of the Medical Academies of Vienna, Madrid, 
tomy in its Medical School.—It is now about fourteen | Turin, Naples, &ce. &c. Third Edition, with consi- 
years since an operation was introduced for the cure | derable alterations.—There are few problems in the- 
of strabismus, which consists simply in dividing the | rapeutics more difficult of solution than that of ascer- 
internal rectus muscle of the squinting eye. Like | taining the actual value of medicated baths and 
most new fashions, the operation became, for a while, | mineral waters, and their adaptation to the different 
extremely popular, and it was thought that the time | cases of debility and disease for which their sanatory 
had arrived when this species of deformity need no | virtues are likely to be most available. One thing is 
longer mar the beauty of the human countenance. It | certain, however, that, if in the early part of the pre- | 
was eventually found, however, that the results of | sent century the public had nearly lost faith in these 
the operation were by no means uniform; that in | curative means, a revolution of opinion has recently 
some cases the eye-ball became protruded—in others no | taken place, and it has again become the fashion to 
advantage whatever was gained—in some it was fol- | roam in foreign climes in search of health. And, as 
lowed by a squint in the other eye, &c. &e. The! in commercial matters a demand is said to create a 
consequence is, that both the public and the profes- | supply, the Continent appears to have become profuse 
sion have become shy of an operation which never- | of the article now so much in request. The number 
theless is easy of performance, safe, and in very many | of French and Swiss baths, says the author of this 
cases has succeeded to admiration. What has been | well-written guide, has “ greatly increased within the | 
wanting is a rule or guide for its performance, and a | last two or three years.” The baths and springs 
practical acquaintance with the circumstances under | described in this manual are—first, those of 
which the operation should not be performed. These | France, which are arranged in two divisions, 
desiderata, with many interesting details connected | the ‘Baths of the Pyrenees,” and the ‘“ Baths 
with the anatomy of the muscles of the globe, are | of Central and Eastern France.” Of the Pyrenees 
fully supplied by the useful monograph of Mr. Holt- | baths, the largest and most frequented, the Bagnére s 
house, whose opportunities of observation have not | de Bigorre, (or the “ Vicus Aquensis,” of the ancient | 
been thrown away. Thereis much interesting matter | Romans,) is situate 1700 feet above the level of the | 
in the volume (as, for instance, in relation to the causes | sea, at the base of the Pic du Midi, and is encircled 
of squinting and the possibility of preventing it), which | on all sides but the north by green hills and pine- 








| 


gives a popular as well as a professional value to the | covered mountains, Capbern is described as supplying | 
treatise, but which our space will not allow us to | 

particularise. 
strabismus, presents the author’s conclusions in refer- 


waters at 76° F. containing little mineral matter; yet | 
The last chapter, on the treatment of | “‘so convinced is a French gentleman, known as a | 
diplomat, of their efficacy in apoplectic predispositions, ! 


mE, 
After having 


| day. 


| give him credit for impartiality as well 


that he has been for many years an annual visitor, 
and has expended 30,000 francs in proclaiming their 
virtues to the world, purely from a philanthropic 


motive.” Good soul! heaven preserve him from 
apoplexy. The su/phureous waters of the Pyre- 
nees, almost all of them thermal, are chiefly 


impregnated with sulphurets, some of sodium, some of 
lime; others are degenerated into sulphuretted waters. 
They contain, however, too small a quantity of soluble 
matter to be of any palpable service to the invalid. 
The other baths of the Pyrenees are those of Ba- 
réges, St. Sauveur, Bagnéres de Luchon, Cauterets, 
Eaux Bonnes, and Eaux Chaudes. The baths of St. 
Sauveur are visited chiefly by ladies, being celebrated 
for the relief of diseases peculiar to females; those of 
De Luchon have a reputation for every class of dis- 
ease; but, if the proportion said to be cured be cor- 
rectly stated, it is doubtful whether they are of much 
real value, although there is one quality worth notice 
—‘ During the employment of the waters mercury 
does not produce salivation; and those who arrive 
salivated are speedily relieved of the inconvenience.” 
Of the baths of central and eastern France, those of 
Vichy, now within reach of Paris by railroad to 
Moulins, which is fifteen leagues from Vichy, are the 
most celebrated. These springs were used by the 
Romans, and are now perhaps the most popular in 
France. There are seven different springs, differing 
in temperature and in mineral strength ; in their ope- 
ration chiefly diuretic, without being aperient or dia- 
phoretic. It is doubtful how far they may possess 
important therapeutical virtues; but Vichy is an 
attractive and luxurious valley. The amphitheatre of 
hills by which it is bounded, covered with fruit-trees 
and vineyards, the pleasing views, good roads, and 
pure air, the handsome promenade, and other arti- 
ficial attractions, will long secure its reputation, 
whether deserved or not. The remaining baths of 
France described in this volume, we have not space 
to notice; they are those of Mont @’Or, Bourbonne, 
Plombiéres, Luxeuil, Nerie, and Enghien. The 
second part of the work contains an account 
of the baths of central Germany and Switzerland. 
Those of central Germany are thirteen in number; 
one of these, Gastein (called also Wildbad-Gaste in), 
lies among the snow-tipped Alps, 3000 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. To this raw and un- 
settled climate invalids throng during the season, 
and many are obliged to leave for want of accommo- 
dation. Such is the reputation of these springs, 
which, nevertheless, differ very little in their physical 
and chemical properties from pure spring water. In 
fact, it can scarcely be doubted that the benefit is 
derived, not from the waters, but from the purity 
and rarefaction of the atmosphere at this elevation. 
The very symptoms attributed to the baths (deter- 
mination of blood to the head, loss of appetite, red- 
ness of the face, in which small vesicles arise, &c.) 
are just those which exposure’ to a cold and rarefied 
atmosphere is known to produce. The mud-baths, 
and gas-baths, and gas-douche of Marienbad are 
curiosities in their way, on which we shall offer 
no comment. The baths of Switzerland are six in 
number. Those of Aiz les Bains, the “ Aque 
Gratiane” of the Romans, have been frequented from 
ancient times, and are still in high repute, especially 
for diseases of an atonic and depressing character, 
unattended with inflammation. Watering-place di- 
versions are in full provision here in the season. The 
baths of Leuk, which rank among the first in Swit- 
zerland, are chiefly resorted to by the natives, who 
remain in the bath six, seven, or even eight hours a 
The baths of Pefers are even more secluded 
than those of Aix, occupying a wild and sombre dell, 
unapproachable by any kind of vehicle. Schinznach 
is, on the contrary, one of the most frequented bathing- 
places in Switzerland, and has superior accommoda- 
tions. The waters have a high reputation (like 
nearly all waters) for the relief of cutaneous and 
rheumatic affections, visceral obstruction, and glan- 
dular enlargements of a scrofulous origin. Baden is 
a bath situate within a few miles of Zurich, with 
which it is connected by railroad (the only one as yet 
in Switzerland) on the left bank of the Limmat. 
The waters are impregnated with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas, which is emitted in bubbles when the 
water is drawn in a glass from the spring. It is said to 
have a diuretic and constipating action. Phthisical pa- 
tients inhale the gas which emanates from the water, 
and constitutes a powerful sedative. The remaining 








| Swiss bath described in this volume is at St. Gervais, 


in Savoy, near the northern base of Mont Blanc, four 
leagues from Chamouni, and eleven from Geneva. It 
is elevated 1830 feet above the sea, and is a good deal 
frequented in the summer, more on account of its 
being a cool residence than from the waters. For 
further information we must refer the reader to the 
work itself. The author assures us “the account of 
all the places described is derived, with three or four 
exceptions, from personal observation ;” and we can 
as accuracy. 
Travellers in search of health, who propose to visit 


Franee, Germany, or Switzerland, will find this 
volume an interesting and useful companion. We 


| scarcely need add the caution that they must not ex- 


pect that the reputation of any of these baths is an 
exact standard of their value. Indeed, as the reader 
is already aware, we see so little evidence of specific 
virtue in these mineral springs, that we are disposed 
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the day. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Council of the Epi- 
demological Society (read at the annual meeting, 
April 3rd, 1854.)—We are desirous of calling the at- 
tention of the philanthropic reader to the very great 
present utility and future but contingent promise of 
this society, which is at present crippled in every way 
for want of funds. The benevolent object of the so- 
ciety is to arrest the spread, or mitigate the fatal 
severity, of epidemic disorders ; and this is attempted 
by the appointment of committees, each of which 
consists of eminent labourers in the field of science, 
who gratuitously devote their time and strength to 
investigate, by inquiries rightly directed, the history 
and nature, causes and phenomena of the particular 
epidemics entrusted by the society to its scrutiny. 
Aud it is desired to appoint a committee for each par- 
ticular epidemic ; but the funds of the society, hitherto 
derived almost exclusively from the annual sub- 
scriptions of its own laborious members, are found 
totally inadequate even for its present undertakings. 
The printing and other expenses attendant upon the 
working of a single committee vary from ten to 
twenty-five or thirty pounds. The 
therefore been compelled, not only to limit the number 
of committees, but also to confine the operation of 
those committees that have already been formed, 
much. within the scope required for carrying out with 
efficiency the objects of the society. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is said that application has been made 
to Government for assistance. That the trifling as- 


adopted and printed, for the use of both Houses of 
Parliament, the very first committee report of the 
society, making its important disclosures the basis of 
an Act of Parliament, is very reasonable. 

Il. Epmpemics. 

Vaccination Act.—During the last few weeks the 
returns of the Registrar-General report many deaths 
from: smallpox, of which several were not vaccinated. 
Mr. Bowring, the Registrar of the Haggerstone dis- 


council have | 





The Roman character presents many points of analogy 
with our own; the 
with law-making and the arts of government, and 
for the adornment of their palaces had recourse to 
mercenary Greeks. The boast of Augustus, that he 
had found Rome of brick and left it of marble, sym- 
bolises the taste of a people and an age which com- 
prehended better costliness of material than artistic 
excellence. Rome borrowed all its arts from Greece 


tomans occupied themselves | 


| 


i 


or Etruria, and it debased more or less what it bor- | 


rowed. It was Roman, not Grecian art, which was 


revived in Europe in the sixteenth century, and from | 
this corrupt souree all modern abominations have | 


sprung. It is only quite recently that Europe has 
been awakened to the surpassing excellence of Greek 
art of the best period; and the prepossessions in favour 
of that bastard, or at any rate decadent form of it, 
which first became known to the aroused European 
mind, are far from being displaced. The decorations 
of a Pompeian house—second-rate specimens: of the 
taste prevailing in a second-rate town, in a second- 
rate period even of Italian art—are sufficient to strike 
our weak minds with admiration. That our archi- 
tects, as a body, are really little in advance of the 
people at large in these matters, is proved by their 
going on from year to year producing buildings few 
of which can excite the smallest raptures in the 
breasts of any but the writers of guide-books, whose 
business it is to be panegyrical. 

The Greek and Roman courts, lying adjacent one 
to another, afford us the means of comparing and 


l  as- | estimating the merits of each style, not, however, so 
sistance required for an object of great public utility 
should. be granted by the authorities who eagerly | 


much with regard to structural capacity as to deco- 
ration and effect. It is observable that the painting 
of the Greek court is governed by the same: law as 


that which prevails in Egyptian, Assyrian, Saracenic, | 
and Gothic art: the details of the building being | 


| coloured so as to give distinctness and: contrast: to 


trict, having reported two deaths in one family, the | 


father of which will not allow his children to be 
vaecinated, though repeatedly requested by the mother, 
adds, “I am sorry to say this is not an unusual case. 


Unless some alteration is made in the Compulsory | 


Vaccination Act, I think it will soon become a dead 
letter. The medical attendant states that there are 
many similar cases in the neighbourhood.” The 
truth of this cannot be doubted, and it applies pro- 
bably to every other neighbourhood. We predicted 
long ago that the Act would not, could not succeed, 
unless it was so framed as to obtain the cordial ap- 
probation and concurrence of the medical body. An 
amended Bill is now before the House ; but it will be 


| invention, but abundance of mechanical force. 


equally useless, because no systematic method has | 


been adopted to submit it to the profession ; and the 


Legislature cannot possibly know anything of the | 


difficulties of the subject. There should, for instance, 
be one law for the metropolis and other large cities, 
and another for the country. The practical questions 
as to the supply of lymph, and the facilities for the 


operation, are so widely diverse in the two cases, that | 


to apply one and the same law to both will be found 
highly inconvenient, if not impracticable. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE—GREEK AND ROMAN 
COURTS. 


their outlines; such ornaments as are painted on 
the flat walls are repetitions of regular’ figures, 
of a conventional character, and are not thrown 
into apparent relief by shading. In the Roman 
court, the decorative features begin to dwindle into 
comparative insignificance, and effect'is sought to be 
given by the richness of the material; the walls are 
composed of blocks of marble of various kinds, of 
which large surfaces are left unornamented to show 
their natural colours. They symbolise poverty of 
Here 
we moderns are completely at home; the appeal to 
the sense of power, which has been able to raise 
these sumptuous blocks, is irresistible. Our sensations, 





moreover, are not too vividly excited; there is a cer- | 
tain sombre Quaker-like air, even in the midst of all | 


this magnificence. 


We may laugh at Quaker John | 
Woolman, for objecting to the use of “ hats and gar- | 


ments dyed with a dye hurtful to them,” and for | 
wearing a hat the colour of the fur; but the feeling | 


is one deeply implanted in our Saxon nature, and 
which constantly shows itself when architectural de- 
coration is in question. If we enter the smaller com- 


ornament prevails—not very Quaker-like cer- 
tainly at first sight; but it is nevertheless a style 
for which the modern English mind appears to have 
a strong affinity. The essential point in this 
style is the use of shadows in the painting of objects 


| on the walls:and ceiling, to which must be added the 


avoidance of repetition of regular forms, on the pretext 
of giving an exact copy of natural objects. The orna- 


| ment is thus detached from the wall, giving the idea 
of instability, and the wild variety of forms effectually | 


| destroys all feeling of unity. 


tT *-* . ‘ | 
THe visitor will approach the Greek and Roman 


courts with feelings very different from those with 
which he views the Egyptian and Assyrian. 


He will | 


think himself entitled to consider both of these latter- | 
named courts as presenting but semi-barbarian phases | 


of art—the Egyptian possessing an historical interest 
as. connected with Pharaoh and Moses, the Assyrian 
as illustrating the story of Sennacherib and Heze- 
kiah; but as models of taste these works will be 
deemed of no authority. 
works of the Greeks and Romans. We have so long 
acknowledged these two nations of antiquity as our 
teachers, that we are ready to receive anything which 
they can be proved to have practised in art as unim- 
peachable in point of taste. 
groaned under the weight of authority. Is a portico 
or facade to be built, the question is not really, What 
will give us, the men of the nineteenth century, the 
most pleasure? but What rule does Vitruvius lay down 
as to the construction of porticoes and facades? Is it 
to be decided whether a pediment shall or shall not be 
adorned with sculpture, and men ask, Is your building 
in the Doric or Ionic style? and if Ionic, see whether 
authority can be found for a pediment in that style 
containing sculpture. There has recently indeed been 
a tendency to break loose from these pedantries 
we feel ourselves still in matters of art hardly able to 
go alone. This is of course an unhealthy state of 
things, and wholly incompatible with vitality of art- 
development. It is the worse moreover, because, of 
the two authorities to which we have been accustomed 
to look up, one style, namely, that of the Roman, is 
itself hybrid and corrupt, and contains the seeds of 
all that is tasteless and monstrous in modern art. 


It is otherwise with the | 


Architecture has long | 


| 


; but | 


} 


characteristics of a work of art are entirely got rid of. 
These festoons, or arabesques, as they have been 
called, with their cupids, ribbons, and bunches of 
fruits and medallions, have overran modern art; they 
are the parents of our upholstery and paper-staining. 

Raffaelle, indeed, found employment for his fertile 
fancy in designing endless varieties of this kind of 
ornament; but the principle was a bad one. The 
fundamental objection to it is, that, supposing these 
decorations to be so admirably designed and executed 
as to be worth the attention of the beholder, they sepa- 
rate themselves in that case from the building which 
they are meant to adorn, and its outline and structure 
become in consequence indifferent to the mind. If 
they are without striking merit in design, they give a 
flimsy and tawdry appearance to the wall. How 
different is the effect of the Greek ornamentation. 
Here the enrichment by colour of the details heightens 
not eclipses their effect ; and thus the building and its 
decorations are in harmony, and co-operate to one 
total effect, instead of being antagonistic and mutually 
destructive. 
ful ornament produces a kind of magnified impression 


we shall be pretty sure of producing the beautiful ; but 
that we may at least as safely trust to our own taste 
as that of the Romans, and that there is nothing in 
the character of their works which entitles them to 
any authority as far as the beautiful is concerned. If 
the effeet of a comparison of the two courts be to 
produce this conviction, we believe that a great step 
will have been made in art. 

The question as to the colouring of the Greek 
statues and ornament has been for some time 
agitated amongst us. With regard to the ornaments, 
the fact that they were painted has slowly dawned 
upon the antiquarian mind, and the point may be 
perhaps considered settled. The case is otherwise 
us to the statues and reliefs ; and two distinct questions 
arise, namely,—whether, in fact ané to what extent, 
the Greeks painted their statues ; and next, if it can be 
shown that they did, are we to follow their example ? 
We have sufficient faith in Phidias to declare ourselves 
on his side, whichever that may be found to be; but 
we have also a very strong conviction as to which it 
was. Owen Jones's * Apology for the Colouring of the 
Greek Court” comprises most of the learning on the 
subject, and the amount of direct evidence as to the 
practice of the ancients is certainly wonderfully 
small. It is clear that the nation who preceded the 
Greeks in art coloured nearly all their statues, and 
there is evidence that the early Greeks did thie same. 
It is therefore acutely observed that the man to whose 
mind the idea of leaving a statue in all its naked 
whiteness first occurred, must have been looked upon 
as a great inventor, and. recorded as such. But no 
mention is made by any historian of such a person. 
There are hints in the Greek and Latin writers of 
colour being applied to:certain. parts—for instance, 
Pausanias states that the robe of the Olympian 
Jupiter had lilies painted: om it; there is also plenty of 
evidence of much variety of colour, in material, in the 
chryselephantine statues, or those which were princi- 
pally composed of gold'andivory. ‘Traces of colour 
are also found on many statues, but only on parts of 
them where some indentation exists, such as in the hair 
or eyes. The evidence is onthe whole negative and 
insufficient, and admits more or less of being ex- 
plained away. Mr. W. W. Lloyd (in Owen Jones's 
Apology), summing up, says: “If a verdict were to 
be given on this evidence as it stands, I am 
much disposed to think that it must be in favour 
of a tinge of vermilion, protected by a. brilliant 
varnish, having been applied to the nude portions 
of (? some) marble statues, in such a manner that 
both colour and varnish assisted the fine surface and 
brilliant effect of the lucent marble.” To us the 
internal evidence has more weight. It is difficult, we 
should say impossible, not to be struck with the tame 
bare effect of the colourless statues in the Greek 
Court, oecasioned by their being brought into juxta- 
position with brilliant decorative colouring. It is 
difficult not to feel that the Greeks could never have 


| stopped here, never have tolerated such an anomaly. 
| The image of the god or goddess who was to occupy 
| partments of the Roman court, another style of | 


Thus the two essential | 


the innermost shrine must have been the climax of 
ornament, superior in richness and beauty to all its 
surroundings. According to modern ideas, however, 
it is necessary to tone down everything in the neigh- 
bourhood of a statue, in order to bring out its effect. 
It may be urged that we have in the Crystal Palace 
merely plaster casts, and that the marble originals 
may have had. a lustre of their own surpassing all 
power of colour. Charming as the effect of the sur- 
face of some marbles is, we do not. believe that it is 
sufficient to stand against the gorgeousness of diver- 
sified colour. Moreover, the more white and brilliant 
the marble, the more dazzling is it to the eye, and its 
very lustre defeats the purpose of the sculptor. Even 
if it could be supposed that, for the purpose of attain- 
ing a sun-like brightness, a dazzling spot of light, 
the statue of the presiding deity were allowed to 
retain its whiteness—it is‘not likely that the subordi- 
nate statues or imagery would be entitled to the 
same distinction. The exact way in which the 


| Greeks used their colours, so as to give to every 


The perpetual repetition of some beauti- | 


of one pleasing idea on the mind; and the sensation of | 


unity in multiplicity, the highest object. of art, is 
produced. 

In the Greek temple we seem surrounded by a 
general atmosphere of beauty, which soothes the 
senses, whether the attention be particularly directed 
to any one object or not. 
ideas excited are those of luxury, profusion, waste. 
The vast surfaces of rare marbles: characterise the 
capitalist ; the unsubstantial garlands hanging loosely 
on wall and ceiling, the frivolous sensualist. The sum 
of our belief on these matters is, that if we adopt the 


In the Roman palace the | 


| the faces assume beauty and expression. 


object its due importance and expression, is now 
the problem to be solved; and there are diflficul- 
ties in the way of this, from the unceremonious feel- 
ings with which we regard the gods of the Greeks. 
To us they are no gods, but merely specimens of a 
sculptor’s skill, and therefore it is that we are con- 
tented with the bare chiselled forms, instead of pre- 
ferring to see them clothed with the charm and 
dignity of colour, as though they were creatures of 
nature. Something may, however, be done by degrees. 
Owen Jones has made two experiments in colouring 
the frieze of the Parthenon, which afford ample 
material for analysis and consideration. 
these specimens the raised figures of horses and men 
are left white, the ground only being painted blue. In 
the other the ground is blue, the flesh of the human 
figures is a sort of drab, not unlike nature, the hair 
is golden, eyes and lips painted to resemble nature, 
while the horses are alternately red and grey. If we 
compare the effect of the two modes of treatment, it is 
difficult not to find the latter soon gaining a hold 
upon the feelings. 
delicate undulation of the sculpture become sensible, 
None ol 
these advantages belong to the white figures; and in 
their original position, at a great height and beneath 


practice of the best period of Greek art as an authority, | the shadow of the projecting portico, they must, !! 
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jeft of the same colour as the adjacent marble, 
have been quite imperceptible, just as the copies of 
them which run round the upper part of the Athe- 
ngum Club are to the passers along Pall Mall. White 
outlines upon a blue ground may interest in the 
studio or the academy, but they do not come home 
to the business and bosoms of men. To an Athenian 


| 
| 
| 


such a representation of the Panathenaic procession | 


would have seemed spectral and meaningless. That the 
restorer has been perfectly successful in achieving the 
effect meant to be produced by the frieze, we do not 
think; and in one point particularly we cannot but dis- 
agree, namely, in the gilding of the hair. Doubtless, 


the hair of the Medici Venus was gilded, and Mr. | 
Jones thinks he has also other authorities for this | 
treatment, to which he tells us he was guided by a | 


strong instinct. To us, however, the effect is the oppo- 
site of agreeable; the dazzling brightness of the bair 


draws away the eye from the more important ob- | 


ject—the countenance. The heads most agreeable to 
look at are the two or three which have red caps. 


Nature herself gives us the hint in this matter, | 
giving generally a neutral or dark colour to the | 
i 


air, so as to set off, not eclipse the face. The 
beauty of the ewrea cesaries seems to be of an 
exceptional kind, and only compatible with sur- 
passing brilliancy of complexion. Mr. Jones tells us 


that he tried first both brown and grey, and found | 


the effect bad. We are satisfied there must be some 
other solution. 
The attempt to colour sculpture having been once 


made, #t is easy to foresee that we shall not rest long 


| the legacy. 


content without carrying the experiments further. We | 


should like to see the effect of colour upon works of an 
unideal character, such as portrait statues and busts. 
If the object of a statue be to preserve the likeness of 
a man, why should we not make it as like him as ma- 
terials permit, instead of making a spectral snow-man. 
The medizval sculptors represented men in somewhat 
awkward attitudes, but gave them the hues of life. 
We study to give them ease, but insist upon bleaching 
them. Which mode of treatment is the more con- 
ventional ? 

The collection of casts in the Greek and Roman 
courts comprises the most celebrated statues of an- 
tiquity, and affords examples of classical sculpture in 
all its phases, from the most archaic to that in which 
decadence begins to be visible. Of the culminating 
period, that namely of Phidias, the specimens are 
comparatively few; sufficient, however, to vindicate the 
unapproachable superiority of that great artist. The 
two or three mutilated remains from the pediments of 
the Parthenon, of which the originals are in the 
British Museum, are “the roof and crown” of the 
sculptor’s art. Of the more perfect statues, that 
which approaches the nearest to the Phidian excel- 
lence is the so-called Barberini Faun—a repulsive 
subject, but in which we discern the same breadth of 
treatment, the same close approximation to nature in 
the finely undulating surfaces of the limbs, as in the 
Parthenon statues. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
IRELAND is not to obtain its Bill for a National 
Gallery this year. On the motion of Sir John Young, 
the order of the day for the second reading of the 
Bill has been discharged.—The statue of Ebenezer 
Elliott, has arrived in Sheffield, and the sculptor, Mr. 
Burrand, is also there to superintend its erection. It 
is proposed that it shall be put up temporarily in some 
convenient place for private view. A Committee 





exceedingly perfect, the portrait being more pleasing 
and far more correct than those usually produced, 
while the copy, notwithstanding its exceeding minute- 
ness, cold be read without the assistance of a mag- 
nifying glass. The photographs were exhibited by 
Mr. Mayall, the well-known artist of Argyli-place, 


“ 


} 


Regent-street, and excited considerableinterest during | 


the evening. The same artist has exhibited some 
specimens at the Polytechnic Institution, in which he 
proves his mastery over the subject by producing 
photographic portraits of the full size of life. ° 
life-size portrait is produced without the slightest 


The | 


sacrifice of definition or the smallest approach to dis- | 


tortion: the errors and peculiarities of former im- 
pressions appear to be corrected. There are in these 
new portraits a blending of artistic effect and a pho- 
tographic accuracy deserving of notice as a substantial 
advance in the art. 

Excavations at Pompeii, which had been inter- 
rupted for some time, have recently been renewed ; 
and they have already led to the discovery of a 
large house in wood, the walls of which are orna- 
mented with paintings and the roof with bas reliefs. 
——M. Horace Vernet, the painter who has illus- 
trated with his pencil the war-scenes in Algeria, has 
arrived at Constantinople, en route to the seat of war, 
with a view to sketch the striking military occar- 
rences. M. Van der Hoop, a great Dutch capitalist, 
recently deceased, left by will his valuable picture- 
gallery to the Municipality of Amsterdam, on condi- 
tion that it would pay the duty, exceeding 5000/., on 
A public subscription was opened, and 
that sum has been raised. The Manchester Exa- 
miner and Times mentions that Herr Giétzenberger, 
whose frescoes in the University of Bonn and in the 
Bath House at Baden-Baden are well known to our 
summer tourists, has sent fourteen cartoons of the 








| aforesaid works to “the Royal Institution, at Man- 


| peting. 





chester,” which are now on exhibition there. 
A prize has been offered in Berlin for the best head of 
the arisen Christ. It is intended for the entrance to a 
mortuary chapel. There are seventeen sculptors com- 
The collection of Herr Kriiger’s paintings 
at Minden were bought, says the German Avnstblatt, 
by the English National Gallery for 2800/—— 





Lentze’s statue of Washington at the Battle of Mon- | 


mouth will be shortly exhibited at Brussels. It 


is at present in the sculptor’s studio at Berlin. | 


Here is a short announcement from Athens :— 
‘“*The Greek Government has selected a marble 
block in the Parthenon for the monument of 
George Washington, now being raised in the city 
named after him. 
tion :—‘‘ To George Washington, the heroic general, 
the high-minded citizen, the founder of modern 
freedom, the land of Solon, Themistocles and Pericles, 
the birthplace of ancient freedom, dedicates this old 
marble as a sign of reverence and admiration.” —— 
Signor Chardigni has made public, through the 





It is to bear the following inscrip- | 


Journal of the Society of Arts, a proposal for erecting | 


a gigantic statue of Shakspere. Russia, he says, 


boasts her colossal statue of Peter the Great; Italy of | 


Charles Borromeo ; 
head of which forms a conspicuous ornament at the 
Crystal Palace. Why should not England have her 
great statue? Signor Chardigni proposes that the 
statue should be 100 feet high, of cast-iron, formed 
by a new process, which he has invented. In the 
statue it is proposed to have three floors, with a stair- 
case for ascending to the top or head of the monu- 
ment. These three floors will divide the statue into 


| three rooms, of about 80 feet in circumference and 15 feet 


of the House of Commons has reported in favour of | 


opening the National Gallery, the British Museum, 
Marlborough and Gore Houses, and the Crystal 
Palace on Sundays—at proper hours. The mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, on the 25th ult. elected 
S. A. Hart, R.A. to the office of Professor of Painting 
in that institution, rendered vacant by the resignation 
of the former Professor, C. R. Leslie, R.A.——M. 





Claudet has had painted round the walls of his gallery, | gloss 


in Regent-street, a series of medallion portraits of the | 


inventors and improvers of photography, together 
with allegorical and fanciful decorations of a more 


common kind.——Fillan’s bust of Professor Wilson is | 


now on view in Edinburgh. 
most striking portraiture of Christopher North. 
It is about to be reproduced and multiplied 
in statuary porcelain, by Ker of Worcester; 
and the profits of the sale are devoted to the 
Wilson Monument Fund. A lithographic por- 
trait of David Garrick has just been published, dis- 
tinguishable in many respects from the like- 
nesses that have long been current. The picture 
from which it is taken was by Zoffany, who 
painted it expressly for the elder Colman.— | 
At a conversazione at the Polytechnic Institution, a 
curious illustration was given of the capabilities of 
photography in experienced hands. Two photographs 
were exhibited, one the largest, and the other the 
smallest ever produced by the process. The first was 
4 portrait the full size of life, and the last was a copy | 
of the front sheet of the Times on a surface scarcely | 
exceeding two inches by three. Both pictures were | 








It is said to be a! 





each in height, the sides of which the artist proposes 
should be adorned with bassi-rilievi, in cast-iron, re- 


the middle of the first floor are to be statues, in cast- 
iron, of the Queen and Prince Albert. The third floor 
of the statue, reaching to the head, will afford a 
splendid panoramic view of London, through the 
apertures for the eyes, which, following the pro- 
portions of the rest of the statue, will be more than 
two feet wide. 
come from the apertures of the eyes, a large quantity 
of light will be admitted by the top of the head, 
which is for this purpose intended to be made of 
In addition to this, the folds of the drapery 


of the statue will admit a variety of openings, not 


visible from below, through which light and air may | 


be introduced. It is also proposed that it should 
contain a library of the best editions of Shakspere’s 
works. Busts, in cast-iron, of contemporaries of 
Shakspere, and of those whose names have been 
worthily associated with his, would be fitting orna- 
ments of the interior. The statue would stand on a 
pedestal of stone, in which should be the entrance, 
through doors of cast-iron, whose pannels might be 
adorned with appropriate bassi-rilievi. So far Signor 
Chardigni. Nothing is said about ways and means. 


Bavaria its gigantic statue, the | 


In addition to the light which will | 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Mozart's First Service in C Major. 
Bisuor, of ‘Cheltenham. 

0. 

Alexander's Feast: an Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day. By 
GroRGE FrepERICK HANpED. Arranged by Jonx 
Bisnor, of Cheltenham. London: R. Cocks and 
Co. 

My Heart clings in parting to Thee. By Joun REEKES, 
R.A.M. London: J. Robinson and Co. 

The Psalter, or Psalms of David, with Chants ar- 
range d for the Daily Morning and Fve ning Services. 
By SAmMvuEL 8. Westey, Mus. Doc. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Messrs. Cocks and Co. have reprinted Mozart's First 


Edited by J om 
London: R. Cocks and 


| Mass in U., asthe commencement of a new imperial 


P ee ae . | Academy of Music, to which we are indebted for 
presenting all the chief scenes of Shakspere’s plays. In | ** Be ‘ aah 
3 |} many English vocalists, 


octavo edition of sterling compositions, at a very 
reduced price. Mr. Wm. Ball has been engaged to sup- 
ply a series of English words which are adapted to the 
music, as well as retaining the original. The arrange- 
ment of Mr. Bishop is characterised by his usual 
skill. 

Alexander’s Feast is likewise one of the same series 
of reprints; the type is clear and elegant, the paper 
excellent; the arrangement carefully made, embody- 
ing the principal instrumental parts added by Mozart. 
When we look back a few years, and consider the small 
fortune it required to purchase a limited quantity of 
good music, we are certainly astonished at the amaz- 
ing cheapness of the present works: and we sincerely 
wish the enterprising publishers that success which 
they merit. 

Mr. Reekes has composed a very agreeable little 
song; without being learned, it is pleasing, has a 
graceful vein of melody running throughout, and 
possesses the important advantage of lying within 
the compass of most voices. We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Reekes’s ballad, My Heart clings in parting to 
Thee, will be much more welcome than many other 
songs of a more difficult nature. 

Dr. Wesley’s Psalter is one of those useful works 
which great men make more useful by bringing their 
talents to bear upon them. The Psalter is a collection 
of the cathedral chants suited to the daily psalms; and 
among them are to be found many of the old familiar 
ones in constant use, as well as 3ome others not so well 
known, but equally good, by the late S Wesley. 
The words are printed under each chant, and they are 
pointed in such an easy manner that “those who run 
may read.” Without entering upon the vexed ques- 
tion of the right of cathedral, or Gregorian, chants 
to the supremacy, no one who loves the plain and, in 
many instances, very beautiful compositions of our 
Church musicians, ‘should be without this Psalter. 
We are glad to find that it has already been so well 
received that, besides the quarto edition, one in pocket 
size has been called for ; and this fact is a better cri- 
terion of its usefulness and merit than any recom- 
mendation of ours could possibly be. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mapame ALgont! is in London, without any immediate 
prospect of singing in public.——Miss Featherstone, 
who has lately established herself as a popular actress 
of comedy, and as a vocal artiste, was recently mar- 
ried at St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, to Mr. Howard 
Paul, an American.——Mrs. Seymour, late of the 
Haymarket, has become the lessee of the St. James’s 
theatre, and she has engaged Messrs. T. Tayler and 
C. Reade to contribute a five-act drama, which it is 
further said is to be “ original.” The Royal 





including the names of 
Birch, Dolby, Seguin, Ransford, and various emi- 
nent instrumentalists of the day, are likely to erect 
an academy upon a site offered by John Laurie, Esq., 
of Hyde-park-place, a late sheriff of London, in a 
central position in Cavendish-square. The pro- 
gramme of the forthcoming Triennial Musical Fes- 
tival, which is to be held at Worcester in the first 
week in September, has now been decided upon. The 
engagements include Mme. Clara Novello, Mme. Cas- 





| tellan, Miss Dolby, Mme. Viardot, Mrs. Weiss, Me. 
| Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Signor Gardoni, Herr 


Formes, and Mr. Weiss, in the vocal department, and 
the band and chorus are to exceed 300 performers. 
The oratorios to be performed entire at the Worcester 
cathedral are the Messiah, Elijah, the Creation, and 
Last Judgment ; and among the secular pieces to be 
given at the evening concerts at the College-hall, are 


| portions of Mendelssoln’s Midsummer wght’s Dream, 


These, however, we should fancy, would not long be | 


wanting were some such suggestion taken up 
earnest. Such a statue must have a commanding 
position; and the only available site in London is 
Primrose-hill. A national work, however, should 
have a public site. Will the Society of Arts begin 
the movement? Here is one of the wrongs of time 


which it would be a lasting honour for such a body to 
repair. 








in | 


the Lorely fragment, and Weber's Oberon. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Docror Rocer, a Fellow of the Scottish Society of 


| Antiquaries, announces a new and complete collec- 


tion of Scottish in monthly parts. In the 
selection of these songs, the worthy Doctor has pre- 
scribed two rules for his guidance. He admits no 
jokes, nor anything calculated to infringe propriety 
or good manners. He proposes to include n Scotch 
songs that do not combine the elements of moral 
elevation with those of mental entertainment ; and, 
as there are plenty of songs by Scotchmen which are 


songs, 
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perfectly free from objection, we may fairly antici- | College of Rochy, New York, bought, in a lump, the 
pate a very agreeable mélange.’ Above all things, let library of Dr. Neander, consisting of 22,000 volumes. 
r Many of 


the Doctor preserve for us authentic texts. 
the best Scottish songs (‘John Anderson my Joe,” 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” among them) have been spoiled 


by the impertinent emendations of modern editors. | 


Scott, Campbell, Wilson, Hogg, Macneil, Allan Cun- 
ningham, Motherwell (by the way the editor would 


do well to look at Motherwell’s introduction to his | 
songs), Leyden, Lockhart, Joanna Baillie, Aytoun, | 
and others, will no doubt supply ample materials; | 


but the songs of many of these distinguished writers 
are in no other respect Scotch than that they were 
written by poets who happened by the mere accident 
of birth to be Scotchmen. Some of Dr. Roger's 
boasted song-writers will be read when Burns is 


forgotten —but not till then; and if he do not 
exercise some discretion, he will be supplying 


us with more Scottish genius than we bargain for. 
His hundred memoirs, if of the average character, will 
swamp his songs. 


The work is to be comprised in | 


twenty parts, and is to cost as many shillings.—— | 


The Gray Manuscripts, collected by Mr. Penn, of | 


Stoke Pogis, and offered to the public two years 
ago, but eventually bought in, are about to be 
disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. When 
formerly submitted to public competition, these manu- 
scripts were in sumptuous bindings, by Clarke and 


Bedford. 


These bindings having proved detrimental | 


to their sale, the manuscripts have been detached | 


from them. 
they were all bound separately, we are unable to 
divine; but that there must have been some real or 
fancied ground for the prejudice cannot be doubted. 
Among these precious relics is the ‘ Elegy,” which 
was purchased by Mr. Penn for 100 guineas. The 
interest attaching to this MS. is greatly enhanced 
by the numerous and remarkably judicious altera- 
tions of the original MS. 
rection that is not obviously a great improvement, 
and, where there are two, the Jast is always the best. 
The odes, for which Mr. Penn gave 100 guineas, are 
also much interlined. 
the early editions of our best poets with those which 
contained their latest corrections, would form a sub- 
ject of curious literary inquiry. In a vast majority 
of cases such alterations have been the worse.—— 


Mr. John Payne Collier has stepped from his pe- | 


destal of fame to assure us that, in spite of all that 
Mr. P. G. Patmore has said to the contrary, Camp- 
bell’s ‘‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons” was really written by 
himself. He saw the greater part of the MS., &c. It 
was a miserable hash, discreditable alike to author 
and publisher. But if the poet really did compile it, 
can Mr. Collier inform us who wrote the life of Pe- 
trarch, which professed to proceed from the same pen? 
We hoped and believed that Campbell had no hand 
in the wretched catchpenny referred to by Mr. Col- 
lier, for it was unworthy, not only of his genius, but 
of the experience of the most ordinary literary gar- 
retteer. A second portion of the books of the late 
Mr. Pickering is advertised for sale. It includes 
Early English theology, rare and curious poetry, 
voyages and travels, and an assemblage of Early 
English Bibles, psalters, &c. It comprises also a large 
collection of books on historical, antiquarian, and 
literary subjects——The sale at Holford-house, 
Regent’s-park, is still going on. Such an 

semblage of splendid but tasteless articles 
vertu has rarely been collected. The 
tions of the house are in character with the 
ornamental furniture. The edifice itself is said to 
have sost 140,000/. There are rumours of an inten- 
tion to purchase it for public purposes; and the site 





as- 


decora- 


What the objection could have been, as | 


| tent authority reports in the highest terms.—— 


There is scarcely a cor- | 


| Andersson, a young Swedish naturalist and traveller, 


| 


A comparison of the text of | 


| at Edinburgh. 


of | 


is certainly eligible for a new Zoological Garden. We | 


know not what else could be done with it. It will 
need as much more money as its first purchase will 
cost to adapt it to any really useful purpose. The 
ground it occupies is 12 acres——The British 
Association will meet at Liverpool on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and has already circulated its preliminary 
annonce, or bill of fare. : 
tures, suburban excursions, all form the staple of the 


entertainment. One grand soirée will be given in St. | 
’ 


George’s-hall. The good people of Liverpool have 


promised to display more than their usual amount of 


hospitality on the occasion.——Mr. Sowerby, the 


| ended the 24th March last, has been applied. 


Soirées, conversazioni, lec- | 


author of several useful works connected with the | 


science of natural history, died on Wednesday last, 
at the age of sixty-four. He was the engraver and 
proprietor of Sir James Smith’s English botany. 
Mr. Sowerby was also the author of several volumes 


i e ‘ . . 3 
author of “Christie Johnstone, 


| first page :—“‘ This writer's works are written to be read 


on British Mineralogy, Exotic Mineralogy, British | 


Fungi, Conchology, &c. 
in minerals and shells. 
longed 


— The 


He was an extensive dealer 
As a man of science he be- 
to the old rather that to the new school. 

indefatigable Lamartine has just sold 
a History of Turkey, from his pen, to the pro- 
prietors of a Paris daily newspaper for 4800/. 
sterling !——The British Archeological Society is to 
hold its annual gathering at Chepstow in the last 
week of August, under the presidency of Mr. Ralph 





Bernal. It proposes to “do” all the churches 
and abbeys in the neighbourhood; the bill of 
fare is, however, too long for our columns.—— 
rhe College of Newhaven, Connecticut, has just se- 





cured the entire theological library, consisting of 
4000 volumes, of Dr. Thilo, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Halle. 


| the only proper way to read his own story of “‘ Clouds 


| THE 


A short time ago the { birds of passage have either taken fli 





The London correspondent of the New York Tribune 
(M. Pulszky, we believe), writing on the 8th June, 
says :—‘I hear nothing about Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick’ 
being ready for a long time to come; but I did hear 
the other day that he, Carlyle, was mad, or in a most 
melancholy state, which arose from the fact that one 
of Carlyle’s neighbours keeps fowls, which are an in- 
fernal nuisance to him as he sits writing. One day 
recently they annoyed him so much that he sent 
word to the proprietor that, if his fowls were not 
silenced, they would drive him mad. I presume that 
the man then communicated the intelligence that 
the great writer next door had gone mad. There is 
no doubt that it is all a story.” The monument 
to the memory of Hood erected in Kensal-green 
Cemetery was inaugurated in the presence of a 
number of his friends and admirers last week. Mr. 
Monckton Milnes briefly addressed the assembly. | 
The monument consists of a large bronze bust of 
Hood, elevated on a handsome pedestal of polished 
red granite. On a slab beneath the bust is his own 
self-inscribed epitaph—‘“‘ He sang ‘ The Song of the 
Shirt ;’” and upon the projecting front of the pe- 
destal the inscription is carved: “In memory of 
Thomas Hood, born 23rd May 1798; died 3rd May 
1854. Erected by public subscription A.p. 1845.” On 
the sides of the pedestal are medallions illustrating 
the ‘* Bridge of Sighs” and the ‘ Dream of Eugene 
Aram.” The monument is the work of Mr. Matthew 
Noble.-——The Council of the Royal Society has 
granted Mr. Huxley 300/. from the Government 
Grant Fund for the publication of his zoological 
investigations. Of these scientific labours compe- 





The Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres at 
Paris has elected M. de Cherrier, author of a “ His- 
toire de la Lutte des Papes et des Empereurs,” a “ free 
member” in the room of M. Seguier deceased. M. 





is making explorations in Central Africa. Letters 
just received from him, vid the Cape of Good Hope, 
announce that he had succeeded in reaching the great 
lake of Nigami. He is the first European who has 
penetrated so far from the western coast.——Two 
cases of some importance to the Scottish literary 
public were recently decided in the Small Debt Court 
Mr. Henry Inglis, W.S., was sum- 
moned by Messrs. Blackie and Son, publishers in 
Glasgow, through their agent in Edinburgh, for 
1/. 6s., being the price of a work entitled ‘ Lives of 
Eminent Scotchmen,” for which it appeared Mr. 
Inglis, in order to rid himself of the importunities of 
a canvasser, had incautiously put down his name as 
a subscriber. Mr. Inglis asserted that he had no idea 
that the work would extend to its actual magnitude. 
But, as the prospeetus of the work correctly ex- 
plained its details, the judge held that Mr. Inglis’s 
ignorance was due to himself, and gave the cause 
against him. In another case, the subscriber had 
withdrawn his name from the list four days after- 
wards. But it was ruled that he could not do so 
without the publisher’s consent. 

The half-holiday movement has received the 
sanction of the leading houses in the “ Row.” 
With a few exceptions, the literary houses closed 





on Saturday week at five o'clock. In the 
Lords the Public Libraries Bill has been read 
a second time.-——Mr. Charles Minasi has in- 


vented an improved “incubator.” It consists of a 
naphtha lamp, burnt without a wick. Seventy eggs 
have been hatched at the top of the lamp, and the 
chickens reared by an artificial mother at the bottom. 
Mr. Minasi avers that he would undertake to hatch by 
this contrivance the egg of an ostrich. A return 
obtained by Mr. Ewart has been printed, showing the 
purposes to which the sum of 3000/., granted for the 
purchase of coins and antiquities during the year 
The 
sum expended for coins and antiquities in the year 
ending the 3lst March was 2154/. 17s. 6d. There are 
liabilities to 520/., leaving a balance of 325/. 2s. 6d. 
Bentley's Miscellany, says a writer in the Leader, 
offers the reader plenty of stories. One of these 
stories is introduced by a note, which we consider to 
be an original effort in literature. In a serial fiction, 
called “ Clouds and Sunshine,” by Mr. Charles Reade, 
the following an- 
nouncement actually appears at the bottom of the 








aloud.” There is a mysterious audacity in these 
words which has fairly bewildered us. Does Mr. 
Reade mean that the works of writers in general are 
not written to be read aloud? or does he mean that 





and Sunshine” is to read it aloud ? 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Royat OreraA.—La Sonnambula and Masaniello. 

HAYMARKET.— The Uld Chateau and Spanish 
Dancers. 

Strranp.—Faust and Marguerite. 

Lyceum.—Mr. Mathews’s Benefit. 





(a 


musical season is almost over. The foreign 


ht altogether, 


- 


| liness as exemplified in the school of Taglioni. 
| gether it is very piquant, and possesses all the charm 


or are starring it in the provinces. Novelties, it is true, 
are promised at Drury LANE; but even Mr. Smith is 
fallible, and we don’t expect to see the omissions of the 
season served up in a lump just now, in the dog-days, 
when Rossini has not the ghost of a chance against 
Ramsgate. Speculation, as usual, is rife about next 
year’s arrangements—Whether it is really true that 
another Delafield is found to sweep the cobwebs from 
the Haymarket? Will Grisi sing in Paris at the 
Exhibition? and, above all, is Miss Wagner to be 
prima donna next season? In the mean time, 
Grisi’s last ‘“ farewell” is definitely fixed for the 
7th of this month—a day thenceforth red letter in 
the annals of the Gardens, and no doubt to be chroni- 
cled in the recollection of those who witness it as an 
unexampled “crush.” By the way, talking of Grisi, 
her old house at Chelsea, the subject of much de- 
bilitated verse, has been purchased by Mr. Simpson, 
and is at the present moment his “ Kaffir Kraal! ” 
the residence of the noisy gentry who are being ex- 
hibited at Cremorne. Those who knew the abode in 
its glory will enter into our horror at hearing a Cape 
symphony in the drawing-room the other day. 

The Sonnambula at Drury LANE has brought out 
Mr. Sims Reeves in Elvino—to our taste one of the 
best portraitures in his répertoire. We never re- 
member seeing this charming idyl of pastoral life so 
well managed; and there is no opera in which per- 
fection is so much required, for the plot is very simple. 
Miss Agnes Biiry well sustained the slandered sleep- 
walker, and was much applauded. On Monday 
Masaniello in English, and in all its entirety, with 
Mr. Reeves for the first time in the character of the 
hero, attracted a very full house. The grand duet 
with Pietro (Mr. Weiss), in the second act, was ad- 
mirable, and well exhibited the peculiar characteristics 
of the distinguished artistes. Madame Louise's 
Fenella, the dumb girl, was a clever piece of pan- 
tomimic acting. The opera was very successful. 

A new three-act drama, entitled The Old Chateau, 
has been produced at the HAyMARKET—another case 
of appropriation, to which Mr. Stirling Coyne stands 
sponsor. Julia Domville, the heroine (Miss Reynolds), 
has many admirers in many walks of life, including 
a grocer, an artist, an adventurer, and a general. As 
a matter of course, she loves the artist, who, being 
both dinnerless and disinterested, leaves her and 
Paris to seek his fortune. Domville, the father, has 
been inveigled to the gambling-table and ruined by 
the villain of the piece, Lalouette, a rejected suitor of 
Julia’s, and a kind of cheap edition of Jago; but he 
hopes to retrieve his affairs by the marriage of his 
daughter to a Marquis. Poor Julia, on hearing her 
father’s desperate circumstances, sacrifices her feelings 
and weds the peer. Meanwhile the world smiles upon 
Armand, and in course of time he returns, full of love 
and wealth, to claim his bride. The fatal news is 
broken to him by her sister Jeannette (Mrs. Fitz- 
william). Armand earnestly entreats an interview, 
and the kind-hearted Jeannette, without consulting her 
sister, tells him to come to an old chateau of her hus- 
band’s, a retired grocer (Mr. Buckstone). By some 
means, the letter conveying the appointment, gets in 
the possession of Lalouette, who shows it to the Mar- 
quis, and convinces him of his wife’s infidelity. Ti 
third act introduces us to the night scene at the place 
of meeting, where the two husbands, the marquis and 
the grocer, have arrived first, accompanied by Lalou- 
ette, who is placed outside with pistols to shoot tle 
first man who quits the scene—this man, of course, 
being intended to be Armand. The Marquis listen: 
to the interview, hears the cause of his wife’s self- 
sacrifice and is convinced of her innocence. Armand 
leaves, and the Marquis generously rushes before 
him to stay the impending assassination, but receives 
in his own brain the bullet intended for his rival ; 
thus leaving his wife free to marry her early choice, 
and making everybody happy. The last tableau 
was very effective, and gave Miss Reynolds and Mr. 
H. Marston an excellent opportunity for making some 
fine points. Mr. Buckstone did the humour of the 
piece, and did it inimitably. Another great attrac- 
tion at the HayMARKET has been the troupe of 
Spanish dancers, whose performances at the Gymnas 
have been attended with so much success. The com- 
pany consists of three solo dancers, twelve coryphécs, 
and a numerous corps de ballet. The principal 
danseuse, the Senora Perea Nena, is a lively, beautiful 
creature, with a suppleness of limb, energy of action, 
and physical vigour which is perfectly miraculous, 
and admirably adapted to exhibit to advantage tle 
wild and impassioned dances of Andalusia. Thi 
movements are extremely rapid, and are entirely 
opposed to all preconceived notions of Spanish stat 
Alio- 


of novelty to those ennuyéed with the worn-out col- 
ventionalities of the ballet. 

At the Srranp, the leading feature has been a bur- 
lesque of Faust and Marguerite, in which, accordin¢ 
to the playbill, this fine work is “less mutilated 12 
pillage by the English pirate than the French bue- 
caneer.” Mr. Halford plays Faust in direct imitation 
of Mr. Kean. 

Mr. C. Mathews’ benefit took place on Wednesday, 
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at the Lyceum, with a house crowded to the very 
ceiling. The programme was a very extraordinary 
one, comprising contributions by “Mr. Kean, Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Allcroft, Mr. Gye, Mr. Smith, and Mr. 
Wigan. VINCENTE. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

HAMLET’S “SUIT OF 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 
JOURNAL. 


SABLES.” 
LONDON LITERARY 


| 


| for about four weeks, 


yellow leaf, and hence cay were re eit and laid | 
on a heap of cut short grass, in which there was a | 
considerable heat. I did not think more of aan 
until a few days afterwards, when, passing the heap, | 
I observed seed-pods forming on them; I[ then re- 
moved them, cut a small portion of the lower end off | 
2ach spike, and placed them in wet sand under glass 
when I considered the seed to 


have been ripened ; I then took them out of the sand, 


| and laid them carefully aside to dry for a few days; I | 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow a word against Mr. | 


Wightwick and his “ sabells?” It hardly appears pro- 
bable that Shakspere, who uses the word “sables ” so 
often to signify the material, would use a homo- 
phonous word (to indicate the colour and to express a 
Firec t antagonism), without marking in plainer fashion 
the distinction. Neither does it appear possible that 
he could have resisted the pun. The reading “’fore 
I'll have ” makes excellent sense—better, it seems to 
me than the proposed correction. Or, even with the 
original text, there is no difficulty, if we suppose 
Hamlet in his freakish humour to identify himself 
with the devil. With much deference, I would 
entreat Mr. Wightwick to turn to Martial, lib. xii. 
ep. 39. 

Odi te quia bellus es, Sabelle. 

Res est putida bellus et Sabellus : 

Bellum denique malo quam Sabellum 

Tabescar utinam Sabelle belle ! 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
BLACKER. 
Temple, July 21, 1854. 


OBITUARY. 


Exster, Dr., a well-known German writer on art, 
a short time since, at Berlin. 





suddenly, 


| Brown (J. B.) On Diseases of Women, &c. 


EnDER, Johann, a well-known Viennese artist, a few months | 


since in Vienna. 

Hay, Mr. William, lately, at Edinburgh. His reputation as 
a thorough Grecian (says the Edinburgh Courant)—with 
wit as well as learning to appreciate the subtle delicacies 
of that language, from whose anthology all tongues have 
willingly culled both power and grace—has been insepara- 
bly linked with the famous discourses of Christopher 
North. 

SouvesTRE, Emile, a French writer of considerable talent, and 
ofless pretension than the majority of his confréres in Paris, 
at uo very advanced age. One of his works, Un Philosophe 
sous les Totts, after gaining great popularity in France, 


was translated into English, and met with a fair share of | 


success in this country. 
Moricaup, M. Stefano, a naturalist of some repute, chiefly 


known by his Memoirs on the Conchology of Brazil, at | 


Changuy, on the 26th June. 
SoutnsEy, Mrs. Caroline, widow of Robert Southey, 
laureate, on the 20th ult., at Buckland, 


She was arelative of the Rev. Dr. Bowles, a canon of 


the poet | 
near Lymington. | 


Salisbury Cathedral, and was highly graced with intellec- | 


tual accomplishments. She was married to Dr. Southey in 
1839, about a year and a half after the death of his first 
wife, Edith Fricker, to whom he was united on the day he 
left England for a six months’ sojourn at Lisbon. The Rev. 
C.C. Southey, vicar of Ardleigh, in his “ Life and Let- 
ters” of his father, says:—‘t When the day was fixed for 
the travellers (Southey and Hill) to depart, my father 
fixed that also for his wedding-day, and on the 14th of 
November, 1795, was united at Radclift Church, Bristol, to 
Edith Fricker. Immediately after the ceremony they 
parted. My mother wore her wedding ring hung round 
her neck, and preserved her maiden name, until the report 
of the mg uTiage had spread abros ad.” 





LANDING AT LIVEROOL. 

I had an early opportunity of making ac quaintance 
with my English brethren ; for, much to my astonish- 
ment, f found quite a crowd on the wharf, and we 
walked up to our carriage through a long lane of 
people, bowing and looking very glad to see us. 
When I came to getinto the hack it was surrounded 
by more faces than I could count. They stood very 
quietly, and looked very kindly, though evidently 
very much determined to look. Something prevented 
the hack from moving on, so the interview was pro- 
longed for some time. I therefore took occasion to 
remark the very fair, pure complexions, the clear eyes, 
and the gene ral air of health and v igour, which seem 
to characterise our brethren and sisters of this island. 
There seemed to be no occasion to ask them how they 
did, as they were evidently quite well. Indeed, this 
air of health is one of the most striking things when 
one — in England. They were not burly, red- 
faced, and stout, as I had sometimes conceived of the 
English people, but just full enough to suggest the 
idea of vigour and health. The presence of so many 
healthy rosy people looking at me, all reduced as 

Was, first by land and then by sea sickness, made me 
feel myself more withered and forlorn than ever. But 
there was an earnestness and a depth of kind fee ling in 
some of the faces which I shall long remember. It 
seemed as if I had not only touched the English shore, 
but felt the English heart.— Mrs. Harriet Beecher 


UL 
Stowe’s Sunny Mer mories of Foreign Lands. 


afterwards removed the seed-pods from the stems, 
and kept them till the middle of April last, when I 
sowed the seeds on a hot-bed under glass, and have 
now the satisfaction of seeing upwards of sixty fine 
healthy young plants, the produc e of my friend’s 
noble flowers, which so deserv edly carried off the first | 
prize at the exhibition alluded to.—J.N., in Gardener's | 
Chronicle for June 10. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Alford’s (Rev. H.) Quebec C ei Gaia Sermons, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Annual Register for 1853, 8vo. 18s. bds. 
Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) Second German Book, 12mo. 6¢. 6d. cl 


Aston's Tables of Income-Tax on various Sums, 8vo. ls. swd. 
Atkinson (W.) The Church, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl 

Ayckburn’s Forms of Proceedings in Court of Chancery, 10s. bds 
Barker's (H-A.) Crown Jewels scattered for 1, fp. 8vo. Ls. 6d. 
Bean's (C.) Introductory School Atlas, imp. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Blackwell's (Anna) Poems, fep. 8vo. reduced to 2s. fd. cl. 

Bohn's Brit. Class: De Foe’s Works, Vol. LL. 3s. 6d. cl 





Bohn's Class. Lib. : Strabo, Geography of, trans. Vol. I. 5s, cl 
Bohn's Illust. Lib.: Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits, 5s. cl. 
Bohn's Scien. Lib.: Ennemoser’s History of Magic, Vol. II. 5s. cl 
t | 


Bohn's Stand. Lib.: Kelly's History of Russia, 3s 
Bradshaw's Illust. Traveller's Handbook in France, Mz 
illust. 8vo 
Bunsen’s (D.D. &c.) Christianity and Mankind: Beginnings and Pros- 
pects, 7 vols. 5d. 5s.: Analecta Ante-Nicena, 3 vols. 42s. ; Philosophy 
of Universal] History applied to Language, &c. 2 33s 
Burgess’s (Rev. H.) Amate ~) Gardener's Year Book, fep. 8vo 
Carson's (Rev. A.) Works, Vol. III. 12mo. 5s. cL 
Chambers's Educat. Course,: Dict. of German Synonyms, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Cherubini (L.) On Counte rpoint and Fugue, royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl 






5s. cl. 


Clarke's (A. J.) Memoir: Joy in Departing, by Dick, 18mo. Is. cl. 
Clarke (A. W., M.D.) On Dise f the Lungs, Svo. 7s. 6d. cl 
Collins's s: Taylor's Indi ns of the Creator, &c. 12mo. 2s. 





ati 

Crowe's (E. E.) Reigns of Louis XVIIL. and Charles X. 2 vols. 28» 
Coutts's (Mrs.) Memoir and C orresponde nce, by Hetherington, 6s 
Cryer's (Mrs.) Devotional Remains, by Barrett, fi p. 8vo. 
Curling’s erry Wags of Warwic kshire, a Play, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd 
De Saulcy’s Narrative of Journey round the Dead Sea, 2 vols. 30s. 
Diogenes, Vol. III. 4to. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Eastern War, a Poem, Part I. fe 
Elementary Guide to Etymology of the English Language, 4d. swd. 
Ellis’s (C., M.A.) From the Font to the Altar, 32mo. Is. 4d. cl. swd 
English (¢ ‘yelop., ( jeography, Vol. II. 10s. ; Natural Hist. Vol IT. 10s 
Farming Tour; or, Handbook for F. arming of Lincolnshire, ls 
Foote's (A. H.) Africa and the American Flag, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl | 
Fowe I's (8 ) Treatise on Dentistry, 4to. re d to 2s. 6d. 
Garratt's “ Our Father,” Exposition of the Lord's Prayer, 2 6d 
8 School Series, “ Electricity, by Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S.” Is 
Golovin's Nations of Russia and Turkey, and their Destiny, Part II 
crown 8vo. 5s. ; Two Parts in one, 9s. cl 
vurney's (A \ omanot the Present, fe. 8vo. ls. 6d. bds 

Hastings, on Special Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption, 5s 

Hunt iets acht List, 1854, oblong, 4s. bd. 

Henck's (J. B.) Field-Book for Railroad Engineers, 
Illustrated London News, Vol. XXIV. folio, 21s. cl 2 
Jones's (Rev. J.) Cottager’s Adviser, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl 
Jowett's (Rev. W.) Doctrine of Regeneration, 8vo. ls. 6d. swd. 
King’s (A. J.) How to Learn Latin, 12mo, 4s, cl. 

Krasinski’s (V.) Russia and Europe, 8vo. ls. swd. 

Lamartine’s History of Constituent Assembly, Vol. 2, cr. @vo. 6s. 
Lewell Pastures, by Author of ‘Smugglers and Foresters,’ 2 vols. 15s. 
Life and its Aims, in Two Parts, 12mo. 6s. cl 

Library (The) of Anecdote, 12mo. Is. bds. 

Macgregor’s (Capt.) Indian Leisure, post 8vo 10s. 6a. 
Mimpriss’s (RK.) Class Papers for Home Study, fc. 8vo. ls. 6d. swd 
Mitford's (Mary R.) Dramatic Works, 2 vols. “ st &vo. 21s. cl 
Molyneux's (Rev. C.) Gethsemane, Lectures, cr. 8vo. 4*. 6d. cl 
Molyneux’s (W.) Osman; or, the Eastern War, Canto I. 12mo. Is 
Neale’s (A.) Biblical Sketches and Hymns, post Svo. 10s. 6d. c! 
New (The) Crystal Palace, Sydenham, with Map, sq. 6d. swd 





2s. 6d. cl 





8vo. ls. swd. 



















2mo. 10s. 6d. 









Notes and Queries, Vol. IX. January to June 1854, 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. | 

Original Private fF vers, 32mo. Is. cl. swd. | 
| Orr's Circle of the Sciences, Vol. I. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Parlour Lib.: Maxwell's Dark Lady of Doona, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

Parlour Lib.: Sybil Lennard, by Mrs. Grey, fep. Svo. Is. 6d. bds. 

Pearce on Diseases incidental to Sedentary Life, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl 


Philpots’s (Rev. B.) Ruth, Six Lectures, ISmo. Is. 6d. cl 


Piercy’s Popular Tales, Illus. of Moral and Social Virtues, 2s. cl 
Pinches’s (C. H.) Practical Elocutionist, 12mo. 4s. cl 
Plain Commentary on Gospels, Vol. Ill. Parts I. and II.: St. Luke, 7s. | 


Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Lang 





Post-office Directory of Berkshire, Northamptonshire, § 2 . | 
Railway Library: Dowager, by Mrs. Gore, tep. Svo. Is. 6d ‘bds. | 
Railway Library: Ernest Maltravers, by Sir E, B. Lyttor | 

3 3 | 


ym, Is. 6d. bds 
1 












talph’s Stock and Sharebroker's Directory, 1854, post 8vo. ls. swd 
Real (The) — by F. Francis, er. 8vo. ls. swd 
Ritchie's (J. E.) London Pulpit, Railway F 9 Rvo. 2s. bds 
Rivero and Vor Tschudi's Pe ian Antiquities, by y Hawks, 10s. 6d. 
Routledge’s American Handbook, with Maps, fep. Svo. 2s. cl. limy 
Russia, the Land of the Czar, 12mo. ls. s wd. 
Ryder's Four Years’ Ser in India, er. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. | 
Saunders’s Law and I of Municipal Registration, &c. 5s. 6d. 
Schoelcher’s Dangers ance with Men of ¢ 2s 
Select Library of Fiction: ‘He ad of the Family, fc p vo. 2 
Sermons at Trinity College, Glenalmond, royal 12mo. 5s. cl 
r’s (Rev. M. H.) Evenings with the Romanists, 8s. 6d. cl | 
peare’s Scholar, by R. G. White, 8vo. 15s. cl 
Sister Agnes, a Picture of Conventual Life, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl, j 
Smith's (H.) Pilgrim in the Missions, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
} Sparrow's (W. C.) What shall I Teach next? cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el 


Stebbing’s Helps to Thoughful Reading of the Gospels, 8yo. 8s 





Stories on Proverbs, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. | 
Stowe’s (H. B.) Sunny Memories, with illust. 2 12 

Tayler and Reade’s Two Loves and a Life, a 7 ls, 6d. 
Thomas's Farm Implements and Principles of ( 6s. 6d. 
Tomlinson’s Encyclopedia of Useful Arts, Vol. IL. imp. 8vo. 24s. cl. | 


2 vols. imp. Svo. 45s. cl 
lrollope’s Life and Adventures of a Cle vel Woman, 3 vols. 31s. € 
1 





Tudor's (O. D.) Charitable Trusts Act, 15 r. Rvo. 9s. « 
Tyas's Beautiful Birds, Vol. I. col plates, fep. Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt 
Tymm’s St. Mary’s Church, cr. 4to. cl. 15s 
Travellers’ Library: Schainyl and Russia and Turkey, 12mo. ) 
2s. 6d. cl. swd.; Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, first series, 2 parts, 
12mo. Is. each; 1 vol. 2s. 6d. cl. swd 
Vivia, a Journal, by Mrs. Dalrymple, 2 vols dis ost 8vo. 21s. cl 
Waring’s (E. J.) Manual of Practical Therapeutics, f ». 12s, € 
Warren's ) Works, People’s Edition, 5 1. TH r. Bvo. 45. 6d. ¢ 
Waterworth’s (Rev. W.) England and Rome, post Svo. 7 l 
| Watson's (Walter) Homewards from Constantinople, cr. 8v s. 6d. 
Waughs (J. H. W.) Mathematical Essays, Svo. 6s. cl 


Riv -ENING HOLLYHOCK SEED.—At the great holly- | 


hock and carnation show which took place rat Gl: ISgOoW 
in August last, twelve magnificent spikes of holly- 
hocks were exhibited by the Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt. 
Of these, when the show was over, I had nine spikes, 
which were immediately put in water, and placed on 
a table so as to continue the gratification of viewing 
them as long as they would remain fresh. After ten 
however, they began to assume the sere and 





‘ 


Weber's H andbook of Auscultation, trans. by 
i d, Black, by F. and T. Pulszky, 3 vols. j 

rforce’s (R. J.) Sermons on the Holy ¢ munio 
Woodw a s Shells, Part II. 12mo. 2s. cl. swd. (Weale.) 
Youth's (The) Magazine, V ILI. fep. 8vo. 2%. 6d. cl 





| JINNE ‘R SERVICES, for Twelve Persons, in 
hina, from 2i. 2s.; Dessert ditto, fancy patte ue 
17s. 6d.; several hundre 









and Coffee Services, porcelain gilt, 

and clegant & € lways on view I ly- Tabl 

mental Vases, & cipal extensi f w 

patterns »f Moderator Lé np prices 

Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon ADAM and Co.'s, 87, Oxford-street, pear | 
Regent-circus, Londo: 


| mode of watering gardens, 


| fully exemplified in the material, 


tc ‘omme ntator upon hia profession 
| to the 





lp INS 
wa rER your GARDENS aol REF RESH 

your FL OWE RS with genial showers from GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING, the prettiest, the most pleasing, and the most convenient 
and which any lady, gentleman, child, or 
servant can do with great pleasure to themselves, thus making the 
garden an attractive, agreeable, healthful, and picture: sque rendezvous. 
Half-inch Tube for gardening, 4d. per foot medium; 4}d. stout. Brass 
Branch, with Stopcock and Rose, 7s. 6d. Apply for Illustrated Price 
Lists to JAMES SHEATH and CO., the Patent Gutta Percha Factory, 
35, Old-street-road, City-road, London. 


JLUSTON_ PANTECHNICON, Southampton- 






mews, Euston-square, for warehousing every description 
| of Furniture, Books, Linen, China, Gl Wines, &c., which are 
received from a single article to any number of packages, and 
_ in a careful manner, at moderate and equitable charges, 
r by the week, month, or year. All applications to be made to 
Sons DAVIS, Upholstery Warehouses, 136, 137, and 138, Tottenham- 


court-road, the corner of the New-road, where J. D. begs to call the 
attention of the Nobility and Public in general to his extensive Stock of 
| New and Second-hand Cabinet Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., 
which cannot be surpassed by any house in the kingdom. Established 
twenty-five years. 


NV ESSRS. Pt IU LSON AND COMPANY, 
4 Merchant Tailors, 94, Regent-strect, still preserve their usual 
moderate prices for DRESS of the very best description. This is more 
style, and workmanship of their 





REGISTERED PARDESSUS, a Spring and Summer over or under 
Frock Coat, which is charged, inclusive of silk sleeve linings, Two 
GUINEAS. Also, the improved elastic TROWSERS, from lés. to One 
Guinea. Only in London, of the sole Patentees, B LSON and 
COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, and Patent Undyed Wool Cloth Manu- 


facturers, 94, Regent-street. 


TO CONNOISSEURS OF SNUFFS. 
oS MpHI7Dp ° ° P . 
S. TOZER begs to invite the attention of 
@ Noblemen, Clergymen, the Legal Profession, and the Public 
generally, to his CHOICE OLD STOCK of the EARL of HARRINGTON 
SNUFPS, as from his original recipes. These Snuffs are made purely 
from tobaccos of the best description ; carefully selected, and laid down 
according to rule, so as to ensure to the public a contin ce of the 
same flavour and pungency, without the aid of chemicals—an essential 
desideratum to the Connoisseur. Black Carrotte, lst class, 10s. per tb, 
2nd class, 8s. per tb; Copenhagen, 8s. per Ib; Saint Omer, 10s. per tb; 
Saint Vincent, 10s. per tb ; Bolongarro, 10s. per th; Amersfort, 8s. per th; 
Martinique, 10s. per tb ; Robilard, 10s. per tbh. These Snuffs may be had 
in any quantity. Packed in pound bottles, or in lead, air-tight, and 
sent to any part ofthe kingdom. jth Samples. 
C. S. TOZER, 48, Essex-street, Strand, London, Wholesale and Retail 
Tobacconist. 




















*,* Foreign Cigars of the best brands, 


LBAN LAMP AND CANDLE 
L MANUFAC A ARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
lb., do not require muffing; for ardinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 8d., Store Candles, 74d. perib.; Epresa 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, ‘2s. per cwt. ; Good Yellow, 48s. 44s. — 40s.; 
Best Mottled, 56s. Ho mey Soap, ls. 6d.; Old Brown Windso yr, ; all 
other scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib. ; Pate: nt Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per en ay 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 

itt orders amounting to 10/. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


THYSELF. — Persons desirous of 
ift 


defects, talents, tastes, affections, and other 
ves or any friends in whom they are interested, 
must send a specimen of the W RITING, stat ing sex and age (inclosing 
13 penny postage-stamps), to Miss GRAHAM, 3, New- road, Hornsey, 
Middlesex, and they will receive a minute, graphiological delineation, 
written in a style peculiarly her own. Testimonial from W. R.— 
“ Having seen several of your portrayals of character, and i 
struck with the forcible truths contained in them, I she yuld lik ALZ 
opinion of mine. _ Miss H. 8.—“ Your det lineations are most fz xithfal.” 


I OLLOWAY’S P ILLS Remarkable for 

their Efficacy in Curing Various Diseases.—These pills rank in 
the estimation of the highest classes of society as a medi » standing 
pre-eminent to all others now in existence for the cure of nervous 
No language can convey an adequate idea of the immediate 




























diseases. 


} and almost miraculous change which it occasions in diseased and shat- 


tered constitutions; debility and nervousness vanish under its influence, 
and a perfect cure is effected. The pills are equally t aseful in preventing 
percer'oll on, giddiness, and rush of blood to the head, and similar dis- 








tressing symptoms. They purify the blood, promo’ appetite, and 

add increased energy both to mind and body.—Sok all Druggists ; 

and at Professor HOLLOWAY 'S Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
>rice 3s. 6d. post free, with 100 Engraved Illustrations 





a History of 





HE BOOK of the FEI 











Boots and Shoes ; Hints to Lastmakers, and Remedies for Corns 

By HER MAJESTY'S BOOTMAKER 
* Buckingham Palace, August 6. I have presented your little ‘ Book 
of the Feet’ to H.R.H. Prince Albert, who desires me to thank you for 


it. His Royal Highness was interested by it, and will be very happy to 
give it his patronage.—G. E. Anson.” 
** Lady Blessington returns Mr. Sparkes Hall her thanks for the very 








clever and interesting work he has been so obligi as to send her, the 
perusal of which has afforded her not only pleasure but instruction. 
Gore House, Jan. 16. 
Opinions of the Press 
| ‘ A little volume, ultra nothing useful and worthy to be known, and 
} unblemished by collateral impertinences, w th which, had he been a 
bookmaker, he might have spun out his sul Literary Gaze 


*Mr. Sparkes Hall is not simply a shoemaker he is the historian and 
Truly original and « 
last degree practical.” — Court Journa 

‘A varied di splay of curious, amusing, 
Naval and Muitary Gazette. 

*“ A most elegant little book on the last thing in the v 
any one would be expected to write: y 
Liverpool Chronicle 

Sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, 
receipt of 42 postage-stamps, addressed J. SPARKES ILALL, 
street, London. 


THE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 


New York Exhibition to English or Foreign Sauce Manufacturers 
EA 


and 


ntertaining, 


matter.” 


and instructive 





ou must f 


by return of st, o1 


304, Reger 








has been obtained amongst numerous Competit« 
PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, wl 
te estimony is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. I 


e cel 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the glo ybe, an 
acy in promoting the general health is becoming daily mor 


In the United States it is held to be 




















and acknowledged. 
agreeab! yndiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and 

| properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to di 

| perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- 
tied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus :—‘“I hav 

urried a bottle of your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have just 

finished through Spain and Portugal, and believe I owe my present 
state of health to its use. Your Sauce is stomachic, and I t k medi- 
cinal; I can with truth say there is nothing in a trave ller's baggage so 
essential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce I 
indie, where it is found at the Mess of every R a Me 





rin the 





yentleman writes from Madras to his br« * 
Wore ester in the following terms:—“Tell Lea and ‘Perrins that the 
Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is in my opinior 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce th ut is made 
Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and t 
which its excellence has created has led to ma 
)ffered to the public under a variety of names ; b 
known by the name of Lea and Perrins being 



























—_ nt Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the 
m the Label and Wrapper. Manufact 63, B 
Wort ESTER. Wholesale and Export Warehous 19, 
street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell 
and Sons, and all the principal Druggists cers, and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad 
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THE CRITIC, 


[ Ave. 1, 








ATS and LADIES’ RIDING HATS, in 


great variety, at HU TSON" 5S, 99, Regent-street. 
and ‘most elastic Hats ever p i, perfectly ia ti 
and Ms, 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, Mrs. 
DAVIDSON, of 24 and 25, Russell-court, Brydges-street, 
rden, LADIES and CHILDREN’S LEFT-OFF WEARING 
in any quantity, for-which a liberal Return will ‘be made 








by 


Covent-ga 
APPAREL 


in Cash or by Post-office Order.—Ladies waited on at their own resi- | 


dences. —(Established twenty years.) 


[PoRTAN T to INVALIDS.—Painful affee- 

tions instantly relieved, and maladies which have defied the ordi- 
nary medicai treatment, speedily cured by Herbaceous Fumigations, 
Gaseous Inhalations, Galvanism, and other scientific agencies, as the 
ease may indicate, by Mr. THISTLETON, 29 , Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 


the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21s. 

The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 

mneasure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 

eourt-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials. and directions for me asuring, sent fre pe per post 


ONNETS at BABB’S.—Ladies will find the 


largest stock of fashionable a useful Millinery, Mourning, 
Straw,and Fancy Bonnets and Hats, at BABB’S Warehouse, Waterloo- 
house, established in 1415, 296, High Holborn, near Chancery-lane. 
Mrs. B. continues to combine fashion and economy, and to pay especial 
attention to family, country, and foreign orders. 


+ Yr ~ ; ~ Y r 

DIA RUBBER COMBS.—W. GAY and 
YN, 113, High Holborn, near King-street, are now enabled to 
supply CHARLES GOODYEAR'’S PATENT INDIA RUBBER COMBS. 
Use alone can prove their superiority over Tortoiseshell, which it sur- 
asses in elegance, whilst the price is only that of buffale horn, and are 
indestructible. Dressing or back combs forwarded by post, prepaid 


Bs. 2d. 
JAPLES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEURS of 
SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, in 
Collapsible Tube, pri s. per pound, in pound or half-pound jars, 
jars included,—at CHURCHER'S Toilet Cream Warehouse, 22, King- 
treet, Regent-street ; and R. HOVENDEN’S Wholesale and Export 
Warehouse, Crown-street, Finsbury-square, London 


RECKNELL’S SKIN SOAP, recommended 
as the best for producing a clear and healthy skin, being the 
OLD YELLOW SQAP, made expressly for the purpose of the best 























materials, and not scented. Sold only in Shilling Packets of either 
four-rounded tablets or eight squares.—BRECKNEL, TURNER, and 
SONS, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap and Oil Merchants, &c., to her 


Majesty, Bee-hive, 3 Observe each tablet and 


square is stamped, “ 


YROUX’S IMPROVED SOAP COMPANY, 
Wholesale Warehouses, 30, Minories; 6, Poel-street, Manches- 

ter; Fletcher-gate, Nottingham; Unien-street, Glasgow; and 
159, Front-street, New York.“ Health, Cleanliness, and Beonomy.’ 
The new TOLLET and FANCY SOAPS made by this Company, are 
beautifully scented, and framed in models so unique that the most fas- 
tidious admire them on the toilettable; they give health and beauty to 
the skin, and are recommended by Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S. 
Their household cleansing Soaps wash freely in the hardest water 


No soda need be usec 
MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em- 
of these 


bracing every variety superior Timepieces, imported 
directly from our old established factory; all brass works, and war- 
ranted to keep correct time. They are sold one-third less than the 
usual price. Day Clocks from 10s. +o l8s.; Bight-day, 31s. to 35«.; also 
every variety of American goeds, by LEFAVOUR and Co. 546, New 
Oxford-street 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, Chandeliers, 

Lustres, aa. 78, OXFORD-STREET, London, in connection with 

their Manufactory sad-street, Birmingham ; establis 1807. A 

large assortment of Decanters, Wine Glasses, Dessert Services, and 

every description of Table Glass of the newest designs, at moderate 

prices. A variety of Crystal Glass Chandeliers for Candles or Gas 
Geneme ntal Glass of the newest and most beautiful dese ription 


T O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in balduess from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in three 
or four weeks, with certainty. Kt is an elegantly-scented compound, 
price 2s. and will be sent post my on receipt of twenty-four penny 
postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 a, Manchester- street, Gray's Inn- 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7, Bundays excepted. 
have used your Crinilene, and “have now a good pair of whiskers.” —J. 
L. Higgs, Dudley. “ It hascertainly improved my hair."—J. Thompson, 
Durham. “'t effectually checked the greyness. *—L. Ede, Bath. Sold 
by every Chemist in the World. 


DF4F NESS.—New Discovery. —The Organic 


Vibrator, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly-invented in- 
strument for Deafness, entirely different from all others, to-surpass any- 
thing of the kind that has been, or probably ever can ‘be produced; 
being of the same colour as the skin is not perceptible. It enables deaf 
persons to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies ; the mn- 
pleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, and 
it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired. — Invaluable 
Newly-invented Spectacles: 
tremely imperfect vision. every object becomes clear and distinct, the 
most aged defective sight is brought to its youthful, natara), and 
original state.—The most powerful Patent Telescopes, Opera, Camp, 

Race-course, and Perspective Glasses, to Know the distances, pos- 
sessing such extraordinary power, that some 34 inches, with an extra 
eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn's Ring, and the 
Double Stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person's eoun- 
tenance three-and-a-half miles distant, and an object from sixteen to 
twenty miles. Also a very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket Glass, the 
size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at the distance of from four 
to five miles.—S. and B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly Observe, opposite the York Hore . 


1, Haymarket, London 
Brecknel's Skin Soap.’ 























RUPTURES EFFPECTU. AL LY CURED WITHOUT v TRU 58 

LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 

are invited te consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 

them relief in every case. His remedy has been snecessful in curing 

thousands during the lust eleven years, and is applicable to every kind 

of single and double rupture, however ‘bad or long standing, in mate 

or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience im its 
use whatever. 

Sent post free, with full instructions for use, to any part of the world, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage~stamps, cash, or post-office order, pay- 
able at the General Post-office, to Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 374 
Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may be con- 
sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from H fill 1, and 5 tii 7. Extra 
postage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. A pamph- 
let sent post free for two postage-stampe. 


S IR JAMES TRR 


MURRAYS~ “FLUID 


/ MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invelua- 
ble.—On the value of Mags gnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge ; but the id Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the ofession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, o 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medi- 





cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s, 2s. 6d., 3s. 64. 
5s. 6d., 1is., and 21s. each.—The Aeidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for * Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 





that his name is stamped 
James Mu 


liows: — 


7 
on each label, én green mk, as { 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 


rray, 


The lightest | 
at 12s. 6d. 


immediately they are placed before ex- | 


1 


MEN, | 


} patent iron aud brass bedsteads on the most improved potacighen, 





I ADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED 
4 CLOARS.—This Garment, so much used and so highly approved 
of for Home and Continental Travelling, may be had of the Maker, 
J. PHILLIPS, 37, High-street, Shrewsbury. 

P:S.—Directions for measurmg, patterns of material, 
price 8, sent post- free, on | applic ation. 





x for Forty Shillings. 
VANS'’S E LY SIAN SHIRT.— Gentlemen 
4 secking excellence and economy combined are invited to inspect 
them, acknowledged by all to be unrivalled; but this is more fully 
illustrated in the work and materia! used in Evans's 6 for 40s.—I3 4, 
New Bond-street. 


HE SAXOPHONE.—Rupatr, Rose, Carre, 
and Co., 100, New Bond-street, sole agents in this country for 
M. Sax's Military Instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax 
Horns, Sax Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just feceived a 
great variety—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax's new and beautiful 
toned instruments, the SAXOPHONE 
“These new instruments (of brass, 
a charm equal to the originality of their tor 
highest degree of perfeetion la voir expresswe. 
Exhibition 


HE 
and ( 
SHIRT (the 








and played by a reed) possess 
2, and they carry to the 
—Report of Jurors, Great 





INDUSIUM, price 5s.—BE SE ‘MEI RES 
sole manufacturers of this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 
invention of a clever tailor), are now selling it in neat 
boxes, Six for 30s, It is cut on a new principle, and made from the 
best Longcloths and Linens, by experienced needlewomen of the first 
class. Priced lists by post. JOHN BESEMERES and Co. Ready-made 
Linen Warehousemen, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditch, London, 


LFRED RUS 














r (from Welch and | Margetson’ s), 





_ Hosier, Glover, and Shirtmaker, 32. High-street, Islington.— 
or igre es six for 3ls. 6d., 37s. 6d., and 42s.; patent 
ollars, 8s. 6d. and Ils. 6d. per dozen; ditto to show all 





round, 8s. 6¢ f and Ils 6a. per a black silk cravats, made in the 
best manner, once round, 2s. twice round, 3s. 6d. Sent (carriage 
free) to all parts on receipt 7 post-office order or stamps for the 
amount.—ALFRED RUST, 32, High-otrest, Islington. 
GQ HIRT ['S.—Improve .d Shape, 37s. 6d. and 42s. 
the half-dozen. Drawings of various kinds of Shirts in fancy 
colours, and also for dress, with the prices and directions for selt- 
measurement, gratis and post-free. Patterns of the new coloured 
Shirtings, with full particulars, sent on receipt of two stamps. 
COLLARS, for once-round cravats, 6d. half- 
dozen, made of three thicknesses of linen, which prevents thetr falling 
or giving way at the side, a fault se often complained of in the ordinary 
makes Drawings of various shapes sent post-free. RODGERS, 
NICKINSON, and BOURNE, improved Shirt and Collar makers, 59, 
St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross and 29, New-street Covent-garden 


5s. 








Established sixty- -three vy vears 
SINGLE STAY, carriage free to any 
. part of the ¢ sates on receipt of a Post-office Order. Waist 


Measure only required. Drawings sent on re 
The Paris Wove Stay (White or Grey) ... 


sipt of a Postage Stamp, 
. 10s. 6d. per pair. 











The Elastic Bodice Soe» 06s «. 12s, 6d. 
C. and H.'s ELASTIC BODICE, with ‘simple fastening in front, is 
strongly recommended by the Faculty. Families waited upon by 
d persons, within ten miles of London, free of expense. 


oR and 
tegent-street; 6, 
and South Gallery, 





HOUSTON, Stay Manufacturers and Importers, 90, 
Blackfriars-road; 5, Stockwell-street, Greenwich; 


Crystal Palace.— Establishe d 1813 


RESILIENT BODICE~ 


M ARION’S 
yt CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 


“So highly recommended by the faculty, and now 80 extensively 
patronised by the elite of our aristocracy, we need hardly say that ail 
whom we have any influence over shall in future wear them.”—Editor 
of the Courier 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form. Ladies 
in health, Ce alescents, and Invalids wear them, with equa) satisfac- 
tion; and, having experienced the Comfort and Advantages they 
ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and theirattendant evils. 

-ATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with Illustrations, details of Prices, (from 
l4s. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent (without extra charge) carriage paid or post 
free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 

faeturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


] AMMOND’S NEW. COUCH, a handsome 


ornament in a room ; forme a full-sized bedstead for two persons. 
on a moment's notice; price, complete, 35s. The largest Stock of Wood 
and Iron Bedsteads, Beds, Mattresses, and Palliasses in the kingdom 
at HAMMOND’S Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, and 39, Beech- 
street, City 


2? EDDING.—ECONOMY, 
) and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 


every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Redsteads: 
A ian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, & 





~ and 














&e.; bedroom furniture of every description.—J. and 8. 
Bedding, Bedstead, and Bedroom Furniture Manufac turers, 13, 
London. 


Cribs, « 
STEER 
Oxford-street, 


. ral . . Y ~ sry 
(THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILAJAM 8. BURTON’S. He has TWO 
VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted to the exclusive Show of 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Mattresses. Common Iron Bedsteads, from 17*.; Portable 
Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 














dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 2ls.; and Cots, from 21s. each. 
Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from 22. 19s. to 131. 13s. 





s3ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to 
the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
p and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended 
to make his establishment the most distinguished in this country 
Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 3/. to 5/.; Nursery, 13s. 6d. 
Hip, l4s. to 31s. 64. A large assortment 


to 32s.; Sponging, 15s. to 32s. ; 
of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower 








Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of 
Three 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE 





communicating), exciusive of the shop, devoted to the show of G 
RAL FURNISHING [RONMONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, 
plated and japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged and 
classitied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXF ORD- STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1, 2, 
3, NEWMAN-S STREE T; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLA( 


ee the LADIES _—Ladies are invited 

inspect SPARKES HALL'S STOCK of SATIN and KID SHOES, 
which will be found well assorted and in good taste. He begs to an- 
nounce a very great reduction in price, w hich he has recently effected 
by improvements in the cutting « and manufacture of boots and 
h now enables him to offer three pairs of shoes for the price 
quality of his boots and shoes has always been the best, 
res himself that it shall continue to be so. In future, his 
o, kid, bronze, and satin shoes will be of one uniform 
6d. per pair, of any size or colour.—Elastie boots, in 
the present season.—Lace boots of improved 
with kid facings, 8s. 6d. pe r gg Enamelled and Camlet over- 
shoes, 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.—SPARKES HALL, Elastic Boot-maker to 
the Queen and the Royal Family 308, Regent-street, opposite the 
Pelytecbnic Institution, and at the Crystal Palace. 

N.B.—An Illustrated Price-list, sent free to any part ef the United 
Kingdom, on receipt of two postage stamps. 
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| A SK for YOUNG’S WHITE FELT CORN 
| and BUNION PLAISTERS6.—The improved (principles upon 
| which these Pluisters are made, combined with their being particularly 
| clean, render them superior to all others. 1s. each box. Send 
| postage stam Prepared by H. YOUNG, 14, Shaftesbury-place, 
| Aldersgate-street, and 205, Fleet-street. Beware of imitations. 

| 
| 


G LENFIE LD PATENT STARCH 
ED IN HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY; AND 
| WOTHERSPOON' 8 MACHINE-MADE COMFITS and LOZENGES 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., 40, Dunlop-street 


} 
} London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co., 66, Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 

M fATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, Founded 
} 4 1846. Offices, 12, John-street, Adelphi, and 18, Nassau-street, 
| New York.—This institution has been established many years (with 
great success), as a medium for the introduction of parties unknown to 
each other, who are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but 
who, from some cause or other, cannot find Partners in their owy 
circle of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. The strictest honour 
and seeresy is maintained in every case.—Prospectuses, Application, 
Forms, Rules, and every information, sent free to any name, initials 
or address, on receipt of twelve postage-stamps. 

By order of the Dire 

12, John-street, Adelphi, London. 








a ‘CE CUTHBURT. 
NDIGESTION. —INDIGESTION, with all its 


miserable train of consequences to the sedentary, studious, and 
others suffering from that cause of all Stomach and Bowel Complaints 
(including the free liver), prevented and cured by MARTIN’S DIGEs. 
TIVE or DINNER PILLS. These pills, patented in 1833, are com- 
posed of the finest aromatic tonics, combined with gi ntle vegetable 
aperients, and, being prepared from a recipe of the late Sir A. COOPER 
| cannot be considvred a quack medicine. Free by post, in boxes ls, 3. 

3s. and 5s. each.—HAMILTON D. MARTIN, CIN, Dispe mser, » Traro, 


| EAFNESS Mode of self-c cure for Country 
Patients. Just published ( it post free for 8 postage stamy 
Dr. HERBERT MANFRED, M.R.C.S., Surgeon-Aurist, on Deaf 
Mode of Self-Cure by painless treatment—one of the most in 
discoveries ever made. Address to Dr. MANFRED'S d 
| Regent-street, London (first ¢ loor in Air-street). Patients received daily 















[EET H.— By her Majesty’s Royal 
- Patent.—Newly- “invented and Patented applica 
cally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artif 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Sur 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STR , GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invent 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBEK asa 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wire, or fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom of suctior 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. 

To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London ; 22, G 
street, Bath ; 10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Pleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without spri 
| wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth 
| not to be distinguished from the — by the closest observer; they 
| will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 

| the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication 
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, Fleet-street. At home from Ten til! Five. 


Bras GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


| Price Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. per box. 

od WILLIAM COURTNEY, of Barton Stacey, Hants, says :—‘ I had 
resort to your Pills, and within two hours I was quite easy. The use 
| these Pills ought really to be known all over the world.” 

Among the many discoveries that characterise this eventful 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity 
| important discovery for Gout and Kheumatism, BLAIK’'S eo 

RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require neither attention nor sheer ntaliva , 
| and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. S 


age 





| by all Medicine Vendors.—Observe that “Thomas Prout, 229, Strand 

} London,” is ampeeasod upon the Government Stamp. 

| FOR VARICOSE Vv BINS AND WEAKNESS. 
URGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


\O KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying support under 
any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes 
ELASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes, of the same beautiful 
fabric; those for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement 
admirably adapted for giving adequate support with extreme 
ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy c 
vances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
supplied. 








OLES’S ALGA-MARINA, or 
TRATED ESSENCE of the SEA-WEE 
external remedy for Rheumatism and Rheumat 
ness, Contractions, Glandular Swellings, Paralysis, and all fhos« 
eases for which the Sea-side Its beneficial effects 
cannot be too widely known amongst the suffering community 
“ Having for six months suffered severe ly from Rheumatism, I was 
induced to try Coles’s Alga Marina. After using it a fow Lona 
pains left me, and its continued use entire ly restored me to health 
William Piper, Publisher, 23, Paternoster-row, London.” J 
Elizabeth Tnfton is able to testify to the great benefit which Co 
Alga Marina has been to William Slowman; he had lost the use of his 
limbs, and by its use is completely recovered.—11, Great Cumberland- 
street. eh. ‘certify to the great benefit my little boy has derived from 
Coles’s Alga Marina; he had long suffered from great weakness of th e 
lower limbs accompanied with curvature of the bones, and is entirely 
restored by the use of this excellent remedy.—E. St. John, Claremont 
Place, Pentonville.” 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by T. KEATING, 79, 5t 
Paul's-churchyard, London, and by all respectable Medicine-venders 
Apply for the Pamphiet, which all sufferers should read. 
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T° INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The preparat 
of Prescriptions is carried on entirely distinct from the Retail Business 
competent assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being employ 
Medicines are dispatched immediately they are prepared, without any 
additional charge, to St. John’s Wood, Bayswater, Notting 
Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-town, 

Kentish-town, and all intermediate distances. 

COOPER'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwarded free by post 
Lavement or Enema A gaya 10s.; Fountain Enema Apparatus, 15s 
Zeservoir Apparatus, 2 ; Improved Lavement Apparatus for adr 
nistering the whole of the Inje ction at one stroke of the piston, 35s 


COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containin 
Drugsin fourteen Stoppered Bottles, Scales, Knife, Measure, in Mahogany 
Box with Lock and Key and printed directions for administrati 
Leather Cases containing four Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles, “4s 
Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood Cases from 1s. upwards; Graduated 
Measure Glasses from ls.; with every other article necessary for the reli 
and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable reduction on the us 
charges. Orders, accompanied by a remittance of 20s. forwarded 
to any railway station.—WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaccutic4 
| Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 
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Encaustic Tile wabements, 
MAW and Co., of Benthall Works, Broseley, 


Shropshire, send, post free, their NEW PATTERN-BOOK, and 
farnish Designs (with estimates) to any given Plans of Churches, D 
Entrance Hails, Passages, Conserv atories, Verandahs, &c. Specimens - - ———— 


at 11, Aideragete-street, Soon. = a | O M E S T 


Encaustic Tile Pabements, wrth ene ety geal, Seeder 


of the late reduction of duty, and the present 
Benthall Work 


("THE EMPRESS of 
| Popular Tea of the Day. Sold in tins ¢ 
-dealers in almost every 

es, where none are yet opened, m 


MOORE and (x 












ily to Messrs. 








market, they are enabled to offer— 


Broseley, 





\ AW and CO., Good Breakfast Congou... 2s. 8d 4d, 
A Salop, M¢ anufacturers of CLOISTER PAVEMENT of Medieval Fine Souchong ... 3s. 4d. aD 
Court and “ the successful imitation af Opys Alexandrinum in the beau- Young Hyson 3s. 4d, ts 
tiful Encaustic Tile Pavement of Cloisters of Byzantine Court,” Crystal | npowder. ay. 4el. 





( ee $8 ’ 
Fresh Roasted Coffee ...... L1d., , ls. 4d, 
With every other article in the trade proportic 


nevery style.—Specimens at 11, Aldersgate-street. sterling quality for which they have 
years, price-list of which may be hs 


Bie .—MESSRS. A. MARION and Co. | parceis of 24 vaiue 
just received several additions to their extensive Collection Address HY 
, by Méne, Cain, Cumberworth, Jaequemart Barye, &c., 372, Oxford-street, London. 
comprising figures, groups, animals, vases, cups, candlesticks, ink- = 
stands; also, a great variety of paper weights, letter clips, card and I UTY OFF TE A 
ornaments and accessories of the a 
fourpence per pound.—PHILLIPS ar 


pen trays, paper knives, and other 

yureau and lady's writing-table is B 

sia : Papeterie Marion, 152, Regent-street. chants, 8, King William-street, City, 1 

—s neater Miran ——— — of April, give the public the full advantage of 

E COPISTE ELECTRO-CHYMIQUE.—A | ‘e tollowing prices will show :— 

L new and simple system for copying letters without a press, by | , BL ACK TEAS. . i 

the mere contact of the hand. Extremely portable for travellers. 4to. 3s., 3s 2d., and oF. Ad. Rich 

rolled, from 12s.; in wood ca from 22s former prices, 3s, 6d. 3s. 8d., and 4s 

, Regent-street, spécialité for fancy paper and | Tea, of extraordinary quality and strength 
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CHINA’S 


Town in this Kingdom 


Te EC 


Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s 
Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 





TEA 
of various sizes, by one or 
Applications 
aay be addressed by Tea- 

4, Little T 


ywer-street, 


M Y . 
— 
te of the tea 


ONO 
unece that, i 
depressec 





and 3s. 8d. 


, 4. 4d, 48. 8d., and Ss. 
, 4s. 8d., and 5s 


and ls. 6d. 


nately cheap, and of that 
brated for the last twenty 
plication, post free; and 
) any station in the king- 
holesale Dealers in Tea, 


r prices reduced 
1d COMPANY, Tea Mer- 
after the 6th 


of duty, as 





will, on aud 
the reduction 








rice, 4s, 4d, 





envelopes of the most novel and elegant kind, mourning and wedding TEAS.—Strong Green Tea, 2s. 8d s. 4d rmer 
stationery, crests and initials engraved, stamped, and illuminated ; or- rice 3s, 4d., and 3s. 8d. Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d. and 4s.; 
I uments and a accessories of the bureau and lead’ 8 writing tabl former prices, 4s. and 4s. 4d. Delicious Gunpowder Tea, 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d., 
— ———— | and 5s.; former prices, 4s. &d., 5s., and 5s d 
(1RYST. AL PALAC ‘E.—Frequent Tr: rave elle rs | ‘ OF FEES.—Good ( offee, lld., lijd., Is : Prime ( offee, 1s 1 1, Is 9d 
can INSURE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the Year, | 874 !#. 34 ee Mocha Coffee, Is. 4d. Rare choice old Mocha (twenty 


Terms of Years, or for the whole of Life, on application to the Booking congas 
Clerks at the principal Railway Stations, and at the Office of the 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 3, Old Broad-street. 

WILLI AM J. VIA N, Secretary. 





Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriag 
market town in England, if to the value 
iberal arrangement, those residing at a dist 









es ane ecteisituntemettentionniag — ——— vantages of the L« 
Money recuived at 5 per cent. Interest, payabl e y half-yearly, just as though they were residing in London 
April and October. PANY, Tea. and Colonial Merchants, No 


ASSURANCE | City; London. 
TS the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Pr 
application. Sugars are supplied at Market I 


oo OA i 
substance, contains a bland oil, 


rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive sul 


in 
| OUSEHOLDE R S’ LIFE 
COMPANY INVESTME 
Money intended for Investment only is received on deposit at interest 
after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, at the Offices of the Company, 
between the hours of ten and four. 





R. HODSON, Secretary. less li 


15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 
B AN K O F DEPOS 
J 3, Pall Mall Rast, and 
7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, Lor 
ESTABLISHED May, 1844 
INVESTING MONPFY are 
by which a high rate of 





that the one will prevent the 
presented in the Cocoa prepared by 
flavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is reta’ 





requested to examine 
Interest 


Parties desirous of 
lan of this Institution, 
t ained with perfect Security. 
The Interest is payable in January and July, and for the 
f parties residing at a distance, may be received at the Branch Offices, 
or paid through Country Bankers, without expense. 
"ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*,* Prospectuses sent Sree on application. 


QOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
KJ PANY, 49, St. James's-street, London: Established 1945 
DIRECTORS 
Lieutenant-Col. Lord ARTHUR LENNOX 
Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart 
Charles Farebrother, Esq., 
Alderman. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq 
sq. Charles Osborne, Esq 
This ¢ ffi e presents the following advantages 
The security of a large paid-up capital 
Very moderate rates for all ages, especially young lives 
No charges whatever, except the premium. 
All policies indisputable. 
By the recent bonus, four-fifths of the premium paid was 
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112, Great Russetl-s 
82, Old I t, City 
see the report of the 
July 5, 185] 
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mission, in The Lancet, 


DR. 


Chairman 
Deputy-Chairman 
John Ashburner, Esq., 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq 
J 
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MEDICINAL USE I 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE 
ANALYSIS, THE MOST EFFEC’ 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 

RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFUL 


Approved of and recommended by 
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hn Gardiner, 
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JAMES EPPS 
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JAMES E wa Homeeopathic Che mist Egy} 
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Analytical Sanitary ( 


H’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 


N THE LOFFODEN 


TEST OF CHEMICA 
UALR 
ASTHMA, 


EMEDY FOR CON 
GOUT, CHRONIC 
OUS DISEASES 


BERZELIUS, LIBBIG, 


instances returned to the policy-holders. ‘Thus :—Ona policy for 1,000. | WorHLER, JONATHAN toss A, Fot QUIER, and numerous 
effected in 1846, premiums amounting to 153/. Ss, 4d. had been paid | other eminent medical men and scientific chemists in Eur ype. 
while 123/. 7s, was the bonus added in 1853. a . 7 
A weekly saving of 14d. (32 Os. 8d. yearly) will secure to a person 25 Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments ot 
years of age the sum of 1002 on his attainimg the age of leath, 3elgium and the Netherlands. 
should it occur previously soll nt} 7 . 
Rates are calculated for all ages, climates, and circumstances con- Has almost entirely superseded all oth inds ie Con- 
nected with life assurance. tinent, in consequence of its proved superior power and effi- 
Prospectuses, forms, and every information can be obtained at the effecting a cure much more rapi 


cacy 
James's-street, Londo - 


n 
HENRY D 


[SDISPU TABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament 
72, Lombard-street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

Richard Malins, Esq. Q : al Riehard Spooner, Esq. M.P 
), Campbell Renton, Est mes Fuller Madox, Esq 

Ww tam Wilberforce, I 8q. 

AS A FAMILY PROVISION, or for present use in borrowing money, a 

policy of this Company is peculiarly valuable. It removes all doubt 
sum assured, and forms a com- 


ice, 49, St 
DAVENPORT, Secretary Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, 
elements of the bile—in short; all 
tial principles 
in England and Newfoundland, 
their mode of prepar oe 

A pamphlet by Dr. de Jongh, with 
its superiority, dire: ‘tio ns for use, and « 
been prescribed with the greatest effi 
gratis on application. 
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anxiety as to the payment of the | . Ste, Tact? the + ONAT r. 
e and nuaeneaned SECURITY; all questions as to age, health, . The subjoined Testimonial of the ate Dr. JONATHAN 
sits, employment, health and longevity of relatives, and other par- | PEREIRA, Professor at the University of London, Author 
ticulars, (which, by the usual practice, are topen for further in- ‘The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” is 
quiry when the claim arises,) are held as finally settled when the | selected from innumerable others from medical and scien- 





policy is issued. tific men of the highest distinction. 








Owing to this important improvement, introducing 
practice of Life Assurance, the success of the Company ‘“‘My dear Sir,—I was very glad to 
o have enabled the members, at their last annual ° vines 





had the pleasure of seeing you in Lon 
in Cod Liver Oil 


A REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT. 
of five years’ standing 


Railway policies ar 


upon the premiu 
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erested commercially 
saemihand oh ne: Commenter: tats ted commercia 


























na il n u, vie 


ion, that you were in- | 


It was fitting that 





tinue in force during t of li payment of only I the author of the best analysis and investigations into the 
tium of four shillings for eact assure 7 halite 1 : 26.4 P aes 
ium of four shillings for each 1002 a assur acral one properties of this Oil shonld himself be the pu or of this 
,0BERT! anage 
=——— important medicine. 
la 2] ‘ »e] howeve some d lenc turing ¢r 
ALLEN’S ILLUS STRATED CATALOGUE. I feel, however ne diffiden uring to fu 
Containing size, price, and description of upwards of 100 articles, | your request by giving you my opinion of ality of t 
consisting of portmanteaus, travelling bags, ladies’ portmanteaus, oil of which you gave me a sampl because I know that 1 
lispatch-boxes, writing-desks, dressing-cases, and other travelling . ; - 
requisites, forwarded on receipt of two stamps one can be better, and few so we juainted t 
ALLEN’S Travell tag (patented) has the opening us the ba ars" a ees NPIS eS 6 4) aiid 
tself, and therefore possesses an immense advanta thers physica and chemical properties of this medicine Ss vi 
ALLEN’S registered Dispatch-box and Writing-desk, and i w | self, whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject 
Quadra le Portmanteau (containing four compartments), are the best 
ur as ae the kind ever produced 3 *T can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
cs W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room responding to your application The Oil w h g 
Furniture, and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, West Strand s ‘ 
Separate C Catalogu was of the very finest quality, whethe ) 

















— ena et ¥ , me. = nee te -“olour. fi your, or I 
THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, pancho eg Mag ne tier ee ned 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, I am satisfied that for medicinal ] 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifi tes, has not only procured 
ained the Patronage of Her Majesty an yal Family, but = . ree . ae 
as become of general use to every class mmunity, and is With my best wi S$ for your su 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure nutriti and | dear Sir. tot rv faithfully vou 
light food for I ee eo Inv alids; much : r 5 1 





n xing a delicious Custard Pud f 
Sroths or Soups ‘‘ Finsbury-square, London, Apri 
ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 








diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes 

lig ‘ the Patent Barley is an excellent Sold Wholesale and I ] bot 
f larly recom d by “oe at and sic i” 4X 
the f the kind extant, and | © ‘ 





“ar preferable t . 
DRLLVILLE, and Co dom and Brit 
It on ind Vende1 
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the 


I ONDON COTTAGE RESIDENCES for 
4 SALE. The Purchase-money received by yearly instalments. 
D. Hueues, 13, Gresham-street, London 


oe deautifil ( ( ‘ARTOON iS OF RAPHAEL, 
i , Messrs. He 


ly published at 70 guineas, engraved 
rd ¢ may now be had for 6 guineas the set of se 
aper, including the admirable portrait of Raphael, 
be had of Mr. WEBB (to whom the property now 
Pianoforte and Harmonium Salons, 
Cavendish-square. 








rinal 





lloway 
, or on fine India 
for 10 guineas To 
belongs) at his 
58, Wigmore-street, four doors from 
Malt Tax, ad dition m of 50 per Cent 
Tatra 
BAss'’s EAST INDIA PALE ALE.— 
BERRY BROTHERS and ( take the liberty of announcing 
that they have now on hand, in cask and bottle, an ample supply of 
BASS’'S PALE ALB, with all beauty of flavour and 








its accustomed 





jelicacy of colour, and without any advance in price.—3, St. James's- 
reet, London. 

ac HWEPPE’S SOD A, POTASS, and 
A MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue 


to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Establish- 
ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of these 
well-known Waters, and the preference they universally command, 
sre evidences that their original superior quality over all others is well 
sustained. Every bottle is protected by a label, with the name of 
their firm, without which none is genuine; and it may be had of 
nearly all respectable Chemists throughout the Kingdom Importers 
of the German Seltzer Water, direct from the Springs, as for the last 
Twenty Years. 





, Be erners~ strect , London. 


THE “ROY: AL CAMBRIDGE ‘SHE RRY. — 

This noble Wine is purveyed to H.R.H. the Duke-of Cambridge; 
to her Household; many of the highest Dignitaries of the 
Church; and to some of the prineipal clubs:and messes. It is a pale, 
iry Sherry, of great firmness and character; w hie quali- 
en tested and strongly rec sminent medical 
be tad in Eugland of the Importers, BELLINGHAM 
ifort-buiidings, Strand, in cases, 36s. pe en; or in 
per quarter cask Those prejudiced tagainst advertised 


Majesty's 





ymmended by 





bond at l4/ 
wines are earnestly desired to give this popular Sherry Wine a trial. 


(SIDER for BOTTLING.—500 Hogsheads of 


Prime Ciderto be SOLD, at 44 
to any part of Londen. 
his Cider is of last year’s:growth, warranted pure, and equal to any 
produced in England. It is from the well-known Cider Farm of Mr 
VALENTINE, near Taunton, Somersetshire, and must be sold to make 
room for this year’s produee. 

A rare opportunit ecurs to aly person wisl 
stock of PURE “ROT [LING CIDER, it being well kn 
cider usually sold in London.is not the juice of the a 
principally of deleterious materials. As it will t 
farm, the quality. of this Cider may be depends 
of its being tamy “d with 

Samples may be had, and all 
Ship Tavern, Gate-str 


(CIRCULARS and’: ENVELOPES.—The most 


/ respectable and certain way of increasing Business or Professions 
in a City, Tc , or Village, is by @ well-executed Circular. Nearly 
every “‘ prosperous“ House in the Kingdom issues its circulars; a safe 
means-of success where judiciously adopted. Persons about to use this 
elegant style of quiet publicity are invited to inspect a mederate rate of 
harges never before submitted-to the public :—Lithographed Note Cir- 
culars, 2s. 6d. per 100; carriage-free, 3s.; 100 Letter Circulars, 4s. 6d. ; 

1000 for LL. 15s., or 10,000 for 134. Other — — where large 
juantities are required, equally cheap. 1000 Ex pes, Letter or Note 
size, with your Name, Address, &c., or Crest, or Taitiale © Club, or 
Institution, embossed on the Seal, im colour or plain, carriage-free any— 
where, for 1L; 5 ; or 10,000 for 5i. Envelopes, directed ready 


10s. per hogshead, delivered free 
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partic btained, of Mr 
, Line oln's-inn-fields, London. 


KEVISs, 

















r — 7 teli c per 10001 —a great convenience to adver- 
tisers and applicants for public places of honour or emolument.— 
ROB ER r KE RR, Printer and Stationer, 2 and 13 (opposite 1 other), 
Chichester-rents, Chancery-la London Post-offiee Or s to be 





payable at the Strand Office, and C heques to be crossed “The Royal 


British Ba 


‘ET FURNITURE, and 
GENERAL * RNISHING ESTABLISHMENT To the 
GENTRY, and the PUBLI( HAMPTON and 
RUSSELL beg to inform them that they have now completed the 
REBUILDING of their NEW PREMISES, one of the largest and 
most commodious buildings in London; has Warerooms and Galleries 
built for the express convenience of their mumerous customers 
H. and R. now particularly invite all parties farnishing, or requiring 
CABINET FURNITURE, or CARPETS and RUGS, to visit this Esta- 
blishment, and inspect the different articles, v h will be found, upon 
inspection, for style, quality, and prices, the best House for economy in 
the Metropolis; and the largest stock in Engla to select from, as @ 
General Furnishing Warehouse. N.B.—Sever large Winged Ward. 


( ‘\ARPETS, CABIN 


NOBILITY, 





















] 





robes ; Pier, Chimney, and Toilet'Glasses, in Telescope, 
Dining, Circular, and Oval Dr de ided argains, 
OBSERVE, 14 and 15, LE Ic E STH Re SQU ARE, (Ne xt Door to 


Burford’s Panor: 
{\ARPET CURTAINS. CABINET AND 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE, PURIFIED BEDDING, &e.— 
HOWITT and Co. General House Furnishers, respectfully invite tae 
attention of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Pubtie generally, to one ot 
the largest stocks (in combination) in the world of Modern and Elegant 
Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogany Furniture for every class of house 
Also, a distinguished variety of Looking-glasses, Foreign and English 
Damasks, Tapestry and Brussels’ Carpets, Chintz and Floor-cloths 
Bedsteads both im wood and iron, for which a distinct show-room is 
seta All goods marked in plain figures throughout the entire 
range of their extensive galleries ; any article selected exchanged if not 
appro wed of Books of Estimates sent free upon application, and all 
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ANTI-CORROSION 


the British and other Govern- 
principal Dock Companies, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
or Paint ever invented, for 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. — 
MOC-M: AIP LEVER TRUSS is allowed 

















wards ntlemen to be the most effective 
I a b of a steel 
5} g \s 3 re avoided, a soft Banda 
, rs quisite r ) g ver is sup- 
M paige me . ‘ 
s set ted and 1 = 
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BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST, 


ET ISTORY of RUSSIA from the earliest period | 


to the present time, compiled from the most authentic sources 
including Karamsin, Tooke, and Segar, by WAL 
two volumes. Vol. I. with fine 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henny G. Boun, 4, 5, 
BOHN’ S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR J 
| EFOE’S WORKS. 
SCOTT. Vol II. 
of Captain Carleton, &c 
HENRY G. Boun, 4, 


Portrait of Catharine the 


and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


otetalnbn Memoirs of a Cavalier, Adventures 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 

BOHN’'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
GEOGRAPHY of STRABO literally 

Translated, with copious Notes, by W. FALCONER, M.A. and 


HAMILTON. Im three volumes. Vol. L, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Henzy G. BOUN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garde me 
BOHN'S FIC LIBRARY FOR AUGU 
EX VE MOSE RS. HISTORY OF 
translated from the German by WILLIAM HOWITT 
Anpe ndix of the most remarkable 
aritions, Dreams, Second Sight, 
m, Witchcraft, Vampires, F: 
tapping. Selected by MARY HOWITT. 
poet 8vo. cloth, 5s 
HENRY G. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIRRARY FOR AUGUST 
TICOLINI’S HISTORY of the JES 
a their Origin, Progress, Doctrines and Designs. 
of Loyola, I ez, Xavier, Borgia, Acquaviva, Pere la Chaise, — 
and Pope Ganganelli. Complete in one volume. Post 8vo. cloth, 
Henry G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


HE 


H. £. 


With an 


Somnambulism, Predictions, Divi- 
Table-Turning, and vel ih 
In two volumes. . SL. 


BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Commiapetes. 


SUITS : 


Just published, 
ny \aa 
THE AUSTRALIAN EMIGRAN 
A rambling story, containing more ae than fiction. 
By GEORGE H. HAYDON 
HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. P aternoster-row. 


] OBERTS’S HOLY LAND, EGYPT, 
J SYRIA, &. new (published at 432. Is.), for 17 guineas 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Abbotsford Edition, 
12 vols. cloth gilt, uncut (published at 16/. 16s.) for 8 guineas 
Sent free to London, at the above prices, for cash, by 
EDWARD BENHAM, Bookseller, Colchester 


Just published, in 1 se" vol. super-royal 8vo. price 2/ 


'YCLOP_EDIA 


Library Manual of Theological and General Literature, and 
Guide to Books, for Authors, Preachers, Students, and Liter ary Men 
Analytical, Bibliographical, and Biographical. By JAMES DARLING 
A Prospectus, with Specimens and Critical Notices, 

receipt of a postage-stamp. 
ndon; JAMES DARLING, 81, Great Queen. street, 
Line ‘oln'' s- inn-fields. 


JHRENOLOGY, 
PNEUMATOLOGY 
By an INTROVISOR. 


12s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY, and 


Being. Crown 8vo. 2s. Postage 6d. 


“The warm heart, and untarnished enthusiasm of youth speak in | 
We wish they had been more and | 


every sentence of these brief pages. 

longer; bat, few and short as they are, 

and genids in their analysis.” — Critic. 
London: JOUN CHAPMAN, 8, King William-stree 


HE LAMPLIGHTER. Wittovcupy’s Edi- 
tion, complete and unabridged, is just published, with Ilustra- 
tions on Steel by Nicholson, Ashley, &c. Ornamental paper boards, 
2s. 6d.; cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
**One of the most affecting and interesting tales that ever issued from 
the American press.”—Datly Tribune. 
‘It is adventurous, dramatic, mora), and religious, without a touch 
of polemics.""— Weekly Dispatch. 
Landon: WLLLOUGHBY and Co., 


there is poetry in their prose, 


t, Strand. 


26, Smithfield, and 22, Warwick-lane. 


econd Edition, price 6d 

THE CITY of ROME, considered chiefly in 
reference to the Remains of Heathen Antiquity; the Me morials 
of the Early Church; the present Character of the Roman Church. A 
Lecture delivered to the Bridgnorth and Coventry Societies for the 
Promotion of Religious and Useful Knowledge, and the Shrewsbury 
Literary and Scientific Institution. By the Rev. G. BELLETT, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Leonard's, Bridgnorth. (From notes taken during a 

reeent visit.) 
London: FRANCIS and JOHN RIVINGTON, 
north: ROWLEY BROTHERS, High- street. 


G RIFFIN’S CLASSICAL 


ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
GREEK LITERATURE. Tatrourp, &c. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Ramsay. 8s. 
ROMAN LITERATURE. Arno xp, &c. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Sropparr. 


> 


London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co 


Waterloo-place. Bridg- 


Maurice. 5s. 
Cox. 7s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. 
6d. 
10s. 6d. 


Messrs. Triibner and Co. have published, 
| ee ry of KOSSUTH’S AMERICAN 
SPEECHES, condensed or abridged, Kossuth’s express 
i, by F. W. NEV 
Crown 8vo. boards, price 5s. 
“ Kossuth is indeed a mighty orator, but he is a greater stat« sman 
His speeches illustrate all the leading principles of t 
nations; and we are very glad tl at they have been 
ranged by so worthy an apostle of liberty as Francis N 
Western Times. 


Also, 
KOSSUTH’S SHEFFIELD and NOTTINGHAM 
EVENING SPEECHES. Edited by Himself. Price 2d 
TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. sewed, 222 pp. price 1s. 6d 
[HE GOVE RNING CLASSE S of GREAT 
BRITAIN —POLITICAL PORTRAITS By 
WHITTY 
“In this volume we have some 
public men 
“ These portraits of what the author terms the ‘ Gover 
Great Britain,’ are republished from the Leader newspaper, and form 
a little Thesaurus of information of a peculiar and interesting cha- 
racter.”— Leeds Times 
rhese lively sketches of living political characte 
them, admirably written, 
far-seeing in their ken 
save done better."— Era 
TRUBNER and C 


GRATIS! GRATIS! 
. Library Edition 
stamps to prepay postage, &c., and thro 


KY, ERY MAN HIS OW N 
Poy — = to Health, addre 
the Gay By a PHYSICIAN, 
Aduniratty adapted to enlighten > Dit in a species of 
knowledge in which every individua ~d hron 
“To the married and unmarried, we partic rl -comm 
It is calculat I 
as is too frequently sought in vain from other sou ? 
“Parents, heads of families, clergymen, f schools, 
all who are interestes 1 in the future well-being of others should 
this inv aluable guide. Meath Herald. 
yught to be placed in the hands 
! ated to 
Address—Mr. 


with 
sancti 


exceedingly smart sketche 
Church and State Gazette 
Classes of 


always satirical in spir' 
There are points which Tha 


». 12, Paternoster-r 


GRATIS 
Seventy-four Thousand 
e 6d. 


TOR: a 


all book sell 
D¢ C 
ssed to the Young, the 


Old, the 
Grave, 


14 this 
work, afford just formation 
and 
possess 
fevery youth a 
do more good than fifty sermon h 


LAWES, Publisher, “harles-stree Matte Ges len, 
Lor 


Observer 








TER K. KELLY In | 
Second. | 


, Edited by Sir W ALTER | 


| general reading 


} designs by HARVEY, J. DOYLE, Howat 


M AGIC, | 
and best authentic at -d Stories of | 


| ] ANDBOOK 


| tising, 
With fine Portraits | 


| “ The Militia Laws, 
cloth. 


| YDROPATHIC 


|} YDROPATHY. — 


— | immortal Priesnitz, to 

loth lettered, 

BIBLIOGRAPHICA: a} 

| (THE WATER- CURE in 
and SCROFULA: 


sent free on | 


; or, the Importance of Training the Whole | 


MANUALS. 


| of Coming Sales; 


VMAN, with Appendices and other documents. | 


| inclosing six postag 


THE 


EDWARD M. | 


of various | 


} annum th 
I 


blished, in post 8vo. price 8. cloth, 
HE LOST TREASURES; or, 
from the DRAMA of LIFE: a Tale. : 
London: E. DANIELL, 53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish -square. 
w HEELER’S SMALLER BIBLE CLASS BOOKS. 
This day, with Sixteen Maps, in 2 vols. 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. each, 
y SATIN 
POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of OLD and 
4 NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for Schools, Families, and 
Explained by Historical and Geographical Illustra- 
tions, and numerous Map Diagrams. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster. row. 


Just published, price 3s. Gd. cloth lettered, the Third Volume of the 


People's Edition E 
[HE HIS NGLAND, by 


TORY of E} 

JOHN LINGARD, D.D. In crown octavo, uniform in size 
with the People’s Edition of ALISON’s HISTORY OF EvROPE. To be 
completed in ten volumes. Embellished with many Illustrations, from 
DUDLEY, and other artists. 
New Bond-street. and 22, Paternoster-row ; 
J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin. 
the Sixth Edition of the 
for ADVERTISING and 

GUIDE to ADVERTISERS, containing all the papers, with 
their Circulations in 1853, classified, their Scales of Charges for adver- 
Hints to Advertisers, Instructions for Drawing Advertisements, 
When to Advertise, and How to Advertise. Price 1s. cloth. 

EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


C, DOLMAN, 61, 
J. AINSWORTH, Manchester ; 


London : 


Now ready, 


THE LAW and P R, ACT 1c E of MUNICIPAL 


REGISTRATION and ELECTIONS: with all the Cases to this 
time. By T. W Barrister-at-Law, Author of 


SAUNDERS, Esq., 
Affiliation,” &c. Price 5s. 64. 


" “The Practice of 


London : JOHN CROCKFORD, 29 Essex-street, Strand. 


HOT AND COLD WATER CUI : 
NOTES po CASES ; 
Hot and Cold Water 


Results of Experience and Practice in the 
By R. B. GRINDROD, M.D., LL.D., F.L 8. A copy may 


Treatment. 


| be obtained by letter, free of cost, on application to the Author, Towns- 


end-house, Malvern. 


importance e of the 
Water-cure being universally admitted, Dr. ELLIS, pupil of the 
meet the wishes of numerous friends, has 
OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT adjacent to Sudbrook-park, 
tichmond-hill, Surrey. The water is excellent; and butter and milk 
are supplied from his farm. Terms, 5s. 6d. per day. 


The 


CONSUMPTION 


: an Exposition of the Question of their Cura- 
bility. INustrated by 147 authenticated Cases of Cure, many of them 
in the last Stage. By JOHN BALBIRNIE, M.A., M.D., Author of 
“A Treatise on the Organic Diseases of the Womb,” “ The Philosophy 
of the Water-Cure,” &c., “‘ The Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera,” &c. 

London: LONGMAN and Co. Malvern: LAMB and SON. 
NE Lf WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALY ERN. 
Just published, 8vo. en ) pages, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the 


ust published, 


HE 


WATER CURE, and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE, in | 


Conversations on Physiology, on Pathology, or the Nature of Disease, 
and on Digestion, Nutrition, Regimen, and Diet. By JAMES WILSON, 
M.D. 

JouNn CHURCHILL. 


London: Malvern: HENRY LAMB. 


t published, price 2s.; by 


pos 
I EBILI’ T Y and IRRITABIL ITY “induced by 
SPERMATORRH(EA ; the Symptoms, Effects, and Rational 
Treatment. By T. H. YEOMAN, M.D. Physician to the General Post- 

office Letter-Carriers’ Provident Institution, &c. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange; and, by post only, 
from the Author, 25, Lloyd-square. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


HE DISEASES, INJURIES, AND 
MALFORMATIONS of the RECTUM. By T. J. ASHTON, 
Surgeon to the Blenheim-street Dispensary, formerly House Surgeon at 
University College Hospital 
‘“We find in it more information than is to be obtained from any 
single volume yet published on the subject of which it treats.”—Lancet. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho 





THE ohh! ARC RITECTU RAL JOURNAL. 
Just published, price 6d.; Stamped Copies, 7d. ; 


BUILDING ‘CHRONICLE: pins aac a Fine 


Lithographic Illustrations of Messrs. M‘Donald’s Warehouse, 
Glasgow; Improved Fire Places, &c.; and Articles and Intelligence 
re’ lating to Architecture and the Arts. 

TO ADVERTISERS.—This Journal, 


to Building and kindred Arts. 
Edinburgh : JOHN GREIG and SON Glasgow 
London: JOHN WEALE. 


JOURNAL of AUCTIONS and $ 


GLAss and DUNCAN, 


SALES 


[HE 
- and P ROP ERTY REPORTER of this day contains a Review of | 


a Sketch 
Proposals for stating Upset 
Diary of Sales during next 


Sales, with the ing Prices of Property in various counties ; 
Land in the Market; 
Prices at Sales; the Practice of Buying In : 
Fortnight; Reports of all the J 
perty has Sold; Land, Money, Ne 
Complete Stock and Share List; He 


reculations, Investment Adviser ; 
s at Law and Next of Kin Wanted; 
The Advertisements of Auctions and Land Estates to Let, &c. Published 
on the Ist and 15th of each month, price 6d, A copy sent to any person 
e-stamps to the JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS Office, 
Essex-street, Strand 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for August, price 2s. 6¢., or by post 3s., contains : 
1. Who is to carry on the Queen's Government ? 
2. Transcaucasia. 
3. My Brooch 
4. Memoir of Admiral Sir 
A Vase of Lilies. 
ial Sketches in England and France. 
¢ Former Wars of Russia and Turkey 
he Black Sea Fleets. 
Hadfield's South America, 
. Mosses upon Grave-stones. 
. Sir R. I. Murchison’s Siluria. 
The Plurality of Worlds and Sir David Brewster. 
JAMES M‘GLASITAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 


Dublin 
8. ORR and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London and Liverpool. 


Samuel Greig. 


Part IT 


Wy. 
JOHN 


MENZIES, E dinbu irgh. 
{ 


V\HURCH 
REVIEW 
Literature, for th 
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